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Hoc eat erroris proprium, ut, quod cuique displicet. Id quoque existlmet oportere 
displicere aliis. — S. August. 

Discoverers of truth are, generally, sober, modest, and humble ; and, if their dis- 
coveries are less vsdued, by mankind, than they deserve to be, can bear the dis- 
appointment with patience and equality of temper. But hasty reasoners and 
confident aaserters are, generally, wedded to an hyjwthesis, and transported with 
joy at their fancied acquisitions, are impatient under contradiction, and grow 
wild at the thoughts of a refutation. — William Cow per. 

No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you. — Job. 
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rce any tratli, but its Bdversiiries Lave mada it sii'ugly riznrd, 
|T which it 'b exposed to the bate and dL8eBt(<cm of superficiiU Gmminers. 
for an opprobrioas title, with vulgar bciievori, is na good as an Brgumeut. 
^aqpk Glanvill. 

"1 AM a ■woman of an unspotted reputation," proteata 
tlie ancient Clelia,' " and Icnow nothing I have ever done 
which should encourage such insolence ; but here was one, 
the other day, — and he was dressed lito a gentleman, too, 
— ^who took the liberty to name the words iust;/ fellow in 
my presence." 

It is because this lady ventured and failed, that she ia 
now recalled from the past. Ilie peculiar sphere of her 
one recorded censure, and its miscarriage, taken con- 
jointly with her antiquity, determine for her a memorahle 
position, if not an importance, in literary history. Of 
the rabble of verbal critics, English imd American, we 
must acknowledge her, unquestionably, as the classical 
prototype, 

In these latter days, the propagation of our vernacular 
philology is, for the most part, after this wise. The critic- 
aster, having looked for a given expression, or sense of an 
expression, in bis dictionary, but without finding it there, 
or e\-en without this preliminary toil, conceives it to be 
novel, unauthorized, contrary to analogy, vulgar, super- 
fluous, or what not. Flushed with his precious discovery, 
he explodes it before the public. Universal shallowness 
wondei-3 and applauds; and Aristarchus the Little, fired 
to dare fresh achievements, is certain of new weeds to 

reathe with his deciduous bays. 
f Unless we suppose that the patron of a whim is sub- 
scious of the real nature of his pet, it ia not easy to 



. let. No. 276. pDBBiblj', Clelia had been reFuiing Ibe pioua Edward 
Ty, tnd had barrowed horn him her notion a! the meauing of lualij. Bee 
■^ to Soit-India (ed. IGfiS), p. 147. 



account &ir the fact, that he confines himself but rarely io 
calm statement or argiunent. Defect of aubetantial reaaons 
must be compensated somehow ; and no compensation for 
it ia more obvious, or is oftener called into play, than an 
air of impatient contempt towards those wh6 disrelish 
ipsedixitism. 

With thus much of preface, I proceed to gitc illustra- 
tiona of the style and temper of phUologizing characterized 
above. Some of these illustrations arc drawn, to be sure, 
from the works of writers to whom we are indebted for 
most sagacious and valuable remarks on our language. 
But, the greater our oblig;ations to sucb writers, the more 
desirable is it that their invalid iudgmenta should be dis- 
criminated from their valid. As for mere sciolists, to 
subject one of their number to a strict appreciation may 
operate, let it be hoped, an a salutary warning. 

" In our own age," says Walter Savage Lander,' " many, 
Burke among the rest, say ' by this means '. It would bo 
affectation to say ' by this mean ', in the singular ; but the 
proper expression is ' by these means '." 

From the time of Shakespeare downwards, there are few 
writers but have employed the substantive means as a 
singular ; ' and, for a long time, it was, in the use of many, 
convertible with mean.^ Even Dr. Johnson has " l/its 
means ",* though he tells ns, with reference to mean : " It 
is often used in the plural, and, by some, not very gram- 
matically, with an adjective singular." "This mean" is 

' Zail R-uil of an Old JVse, p. IM. Bp. Lowth, in hia Grammar, nfier 
fjuoting " 1)J this meant " from lie Blhle, and " by that mtam " from Attor- 
bury, BskB : " Ought it not to ha ' by theie means ', ' by thmi uuaiii ' ? Or 
' by thii micm ', ' by that fMSH ', in the Buignliti namber, as it ia nsed by" 
Hooker, Sidney, Shakes^re, &o. ? " 

* Addiaon idwnyB mitca "this ifuan<", ibr the eingalar; aad ao ahnost 
eTBrybody has written ainca tho hoginning of tite laft century. 

» CapgravD, Chnmiels of England {HM), fp, 176,241,268,294,295,300, 
3-52, 3SS Sic Thomna Elyot, JA* Gmemour (1631), fol. 16, 42, 48, 70, 75, 
' 136, 146, 160, 164 (ed. 1580). Fatqmm in a Traunce (ed. 1686), fol. 6, 11, 
13, 30, 33, 7t, &C. Bumabe Eiehe, Farewell lo JUilitarie Profraaion (1681), 
pp. 10, 47, 62, 101, 116, 145, &o. (ed. 1816). Thomsa Coghnn, Itaveti of 
Seallh {1586)^ehaptera 203, 242. Shukespoare, Winler't Tale, Act 4, Seene 
3, William Watson, A liecacardon of Tea Qaodliheti " " -'- - """n^ 



pp. 9, P 



PJe and JVaodw of Faith (leSTJ, pp. 22, 106. 130, 131. 
(ed. iaS3], Yol. 2, pp. 66, 134, 3T7. Steele, SpKlator, Noe 
* Adventurer, Ho. 39. 



of frequent occurrence in the pages of Coleridge and liis 
imitators. 

According to Landor, if we wish to speak of one out of 
several means, we may not, in propriety, even resort to a 
periphraais ; ' we muBt express a plurality, thongh wo intend 
only a unity. In preference to what is assumed to be bad 
grammar, on tbo one band, and in preference to an afieot- 
ation, on the other hand, we arc counselled to eloct a 
misrepresentation of our meaning. That " this mean" is 
an afiectation, just as " this rcmnin " would be, is admitted ; 
but that " this means " is ungrammatical postulates a cri- 1 
terion of grammaticalness other than the sole rational 
criterion, general consent," 

^l Grny,— seo bia Wurka (ed. Mitford, 1858), Vol. fi, p. 208,— commentiny, 
all780, ottWalpoIfi's LiTea of l/it Paititnt, hu the follDwing oritioiflm; 
• genimii. Tliure i* no such word ; and ^wii'i meBna soraotbing else." Hcic 
'«« ace denied a plucsL Gii^'a aDDlemparariea vera not, hnweTfir, so fink^ii 



. i, 47. 5i, 70, 72, lag. HieUrdwn, Cfar- 
rapandenoe, Vul. i, p. 138. Sterne, Trittram Skandtj, VoL 2, ch. 19 ; Str. 
tHOM, Ho. 42. Mies Carter, laUenla Mia Taliolt &i., Vol. 3, p. 186, 
JdQBB, ef NDTland, Tlimlogieal and MiseilUuuina Works, YoL 5, p. 403. 
.Bran Glanrill, in the Addrtti to thaSoi/al AocwCy, pniGxed to his Smpaii 
Seientijica (ed. 1QS9), hufniiuMi ; and in his Smldveirmia TriunipAalut (od. 
172S), p. 461. And bo has Addiian. in hii renmrkB on PaTio, Milan, £c., in 
Ilia Travels. In his Dialogvti on Medah, howeyer, he oeos gem'ii. 

' Perhaps " araeuna" aprangfroniBn old oblique case, if it did not originata 
mth the vulgar : oompare their wajit,iii"ii great wiy( off". And ao, it 
nuy ba, we came by our singular jNTtna, nsin "mwib paint it necesaarj'". 

Bat the singular ir>i»u baa other parallels. 

Amettds. Bp. Pecoofc, Sepretsitr, (145ft), p. 110. Barrow, Warti, Vol. 9, 
p. 41. Addison, SpielaCtir, No. £30. Eughes, Speelatm-.^o. 311. Southey, 
ifft and Comapoiidcnoe, Vol. S, ■a. 86. I might add lElerenoea to tyly, 
OiUiriBll Eaivey, Eobbea, Milton, leremj Collier, and Barke, 

Auixi. Henry More, Musltrg of QodZinsia (ed. 1660), p. 22S. Addison, 
ffuoniuM, No. 10a. De Foe'a Folitital Hiitory of the Devil (ed. 1840), p. 
322 (in a quotation). Charles Johnson, C^ri/tal (ed. 1777), VoL 2, p. 90. 
Lord Mftcaulay, Entag on Warren Baitiiys. 

Mmn, now a singular, was. arigiually, a plural ; and modem usage sanctions, 
to (Ome aitent, the plural taeKan. 

Nnet, to be compared with the French aouvellBtt has long been, optionally, 

SUiaa U singular in Raphe Eobyneon'B translation of Sir Thomas More'a 
Vbipia (16S1), p. 43 (ed. 1869) ■ m Gosson's Sfhaole of Mute (1579), pp. 
66, 68 (ed. 1868) ; and in Lily's Eaphiut (IS79-BO), p. 43 (od. ISSS). 

Add odda, with elhiea, politioa, pliytiet, HMfAsmaliiu, tnttlutnia, and man; 



esoFeo 
. Ainu, beUowa, jakti, a 
■fion ; and such is the cm 






3 with riches, which o! 



'B thoir plural aanect 



i of either number. A 
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Yet it 18 Landor who lays down, that " one rash deciaion 
ruins the judg^e's credit, which twenty eorrecter never 
can restore." 

" The epithet • church-going ', applied to a bell, and that by 
so chaste a writer aa Cowper, is an instajice of the strange abuses 
which posts have introrluo«d into their language, liil they and 
tlieir readers take them as matters of course, if they do not 
single them out expressly eis objects of admiration." 

It ia the poet Wordsworth ' that thouchtleBsIy com- 
ments thua, by the terra " epithet " begging the whole 
question. Instead of " church-going bell ", Cowper ought 
to have written " churchgoing-bell ' . " Churchgouig " ia 
here a substantive ; and the expression arraigned as an 
" abuse " stands on the same footing with the eUiptical 
" drinking-cup ", "laughing-gas ", "riding- whip", "atum- 
bling-block", ' " walking-stick", " watering-pot", " wed- 
ding-garment ". 

liko carruption is seen ia galloKi, for which Capgraie bas gahw : nhile Henry 
Bail of Monmuutb, in bis Advertiaementa from Parnativt (lESG), has the 
plural gallowMt repeutedlj. So, too, hsa John Taylor, the notet-poet, at an 
earliei date. Shamblfi is, as in Shakeapeikre, Bingnlar in Lard Mscuulsy : see 



his Eany <m Sir Jamm liatkintoih. Nanh, in his Christ Ttari 
«a/<in, has fhamilf. Tidings is Bingulai' in Gossan's Setoah nf A 
thanla, in John Taylor's Workt {ei. 1630), Vol, 2, p. 170, and in Dr. i)'c 



Wa^i might, also, here be Temarlced on, with the old rictus/, and the eom- 
psrativelf modem matirial and croy. The bat ia as old as Addison ; see the 
SpratatoT, No. 317. " One ormsB, meaning 'n«inan', isfonadin Ptaguim 
in a Trauiue, foL 84; and "an araia", in Henry Lawrenee's Of mr 
CowwMiHifcn Btirf Want leilh An^elt (1840), p. 1T3. 

Oorpi, for 'body', whether in its primary srnse or in its deriiatiTe, woi 
long luod as a plnnil, simply becanse of its ending in i. " All the enrpt of 
Chrysteudomo . . . kate lyred." Sir Thomas Mure, Apologye (1633), fol. 70. 
Also see Bp. Poarson, Au Exposition ef tht Crred (1659), p. 672 (ed. 1845). 
Cbrpi is Eiill the form there found, but for'deiid body.' John Taylor, a 
~~~ieratioa before, has Borput, ia the same sense, aud as a plaral. Works, VoL 
). 290. And do bos Fuller. 

the last century, if not a little sooner, arose the vul»r chay, from the 
uuLiun that ehaiie was a plural. Then, too, likewise judLing by the oar, the 
nnedneated considered pu&« as a plural, and sud " hb piuse ariweak". The 
anguLflr, if nsed, mnst havo bean, to them, pul. 

KieimhafBf, a bacharization of qutl^ eheie, and a plural in virtue of its 
soand to vulgar ears, has acquired a singular number. 

' t^timl Works (ed. 18*6), Vol. 2, p. 342. 

* Mr. Marsh — Ltetvrci on the English Latigaage, p. 6o6, foot-note, — writes, 
ttot THty wisely ; " Query for the purists : Ought I lalhcr to say, a ' block- 
ihal-is-Beine-stHmbled-at ?" Ho fails to see that the flrst factor of ■ stum- 
bling-black is static, and, consuquenlly, is no longer a participle. 



2, p. 290. 
In the 1 
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Befening to the word atonement, as being explainable by 

a being at one ', Coleridge annotates : 

This ia a mistaken etymology, and, consequently, a dull, 
ragh unintentional, pun. Our atone is, doubtless, of the 
tine stock with the Teutonic ausg£hnen, versoknen; tlie Anglo- 
taking the t for the s," ' 
From tbe air of confidence witb whicb this ia said, one 
would think there mast be good foundation for it. On 
the contrary, it ia utterly untenable. At one, for ' recon- 
ciled', is as old as Roberd Maanyng ; " make an onement 
with God ", " aet at oimnent " ', are expressions of the six- 
teenth century ; and I ani not aware that atonemeni 
and atone are of an earlier date.' Further, atonement 
sma to have preceded atone. The latter nowhere occurs 
the Bible. 

I believe you will very rarely find, in any great writer before 
te Eevolution, the possessive case of on inanimate noun used, 
prose, instead of the dependent case ; as, ' the watch's hand', 
for 'the hand of the watch'. The possessive, or Saxon genitive, 
was confined to persons, or, at leaat, to animated subjects." 

Thus Coleridge again.' Yet, even in our Bible and 

Prayer-book, there arc such phrases as "day's journey", 

"stomach's sake", and "wit's end", with "body's", 

"eye's", "gospel's", "heaven's", "hope's", "love's", 

lucre's", "mercy's", "name's", "oath s", "temple's", 

thing's", "tooth's", "truth's," "word's", "work's", 

&c. ; and it may be thought sufficient if I adduce like 

iressions from Sir Thomas Elyot,^ Bishop Sanderson," 

i Statetman'a Manual, Appendis A, foot-nota, 

"You may anderstand, by iinK(," aflys Coleridge,' io hia Tahk-talk, 
' ' Ufe in Eections ' — dilTuBud geoeitilly over tbe pitrte." Much in liliemumcr, 
jh may understand, with Joe Uiller, ttoman to bo made up of vrn and mau. 
a itueet is >i> callad fruia tlie itucctiimt, ' creases ', which charact«iizo iu 
jricaUtinctare, 

' Bnrtbo^e, in hia Caiaa Bai (I67fi), pp. 172'3, uses the word atimabU, 
'nliicfa is not in the dictionaries. " He, .... by his obfidience and death, 
l»th rendred God atlonabk to ninn." 

> See Tht Bible Wbrd-Baoi, m. ii-ii. That an« Was anciently pronouDced 
mth the Towel-aound of o ia evident from only — formerly inittcn imtlji — and 
The latter word ia even faand far all ojii, 'all the aame'. "It ia 



I and Henry More.^ As to awkward iaatanoes ( 

auch inflected forma as Coleridge tMnks to be modem, I 
am convinced ttat they were much more common before 
the Revolution of 1G88 than tliey have been since.* 

" The author asks credit for his having, here ard elsewhere, 
resisted the temptatiou of snbBtiluting' whose for of which. The 
misuse of the said pronoun relative teho^, where the antecedent 
neithnr ia, nor is meant to lie represented as, pei'sonalpor even 
animal, he would brand as erne among the worst of those mimic- 
ries of poetic diction by which imbecile writers fancy they elevate 
their prose, — would, but that, to his vexation, he meets with it, 
of late, in the compositions of men that least of oil need such 
artifices, and who ought to watch over the purity and privileges 
of their mother-tongue with all tlie jealousy of high-priests sot 
apart, by nature, for the pontificate. Poor as our language is in 
terminations and inflections significant of the genders, to destroy 
the few it possesses is most wrongful." 

Coleridge, liere cited once again,* implies that he is deal- 

' "Self-defence's", "jontrapt'a", "aocIety'B ", "honour's", "city's", 
Werki (ed. Sir W. MoloBworth}, Vol. 2. pp. 109, 110, 118, 223, 266. 

' "Stin'i", "moon's", " li jpooriiy'a ", "bouI'b." Mystery of OadUmsi, 
pp. 311, 34S, S8B, 440. 

' Williout interrnption, we hare liBd, from the daya of Anglo-Saion dll the 
present time, euch genitives as Ccleridge objecU to. Sp. Peoocli, in his Se- 
precMr, pp. 31, 46, 48, &c,, prefers "reason's doom" to "doom of reason". 
"Feet's meaanrBB", "aununei'B day," "the Chirehis bileeyyng." liiil., pp. 
26. 69, 137. 

We have lieen Hltogether capricioua with respeet to ineerling t^e j of tba 
genitive into compouuds. Words like bcudiBian, copemialt, eoietUp, daiaff, 
aad dnytjnan are eomparativelv rare in Old English, while such as hordmait 
are very nuneroua. Xhoroas Fuller, in bis Mixt Coalimplalioru, &e, (1660), 
2, 2, ventnred leeditinK; but we cling to itedtimi, thousli «o saj sadsman. 
Even ffovtmnaii and nmrdiBum are moderaiah ; bridemaid has only lately 
giTen place to bridenmeid ; and lifeyuarisKn was oaed in 1766 ; Coiaaitnur, 
Ko. 118. CoK-milk and hett-eyg were forma current in the sixteenth century, 
and perhaps aftBrwarda. The latter of them waa not too antiqae for Dr, 
Johnson, in his Jmnify ta the WisterH Itlaads of StBtlaai. 

The genitive case is found in nteda, naui-a-dags, niwoyi, lotmli'nf, &c. See. 
Onr tmte, of old written una, is the ^uitive of mn. Instead of ' for the 
wmee\ we formerlr wrote ' for Qie nrmes'i in which tht nonet is a cormptioa 
of then anil ; then ucing the old datiie of Iht. A like imitanGe of the prorecfdoa 
of ti is scon in the "no nathrr cauae of varjanDco" of Bit Thomas More : 
Apolngyi, fol. 110. JVowN, for o^^^^, oooura in Udnl and in Otway; and 
ShakuBpcaie, John Taylor, and Focito slluw that undi was long depraved into 

* AV's onrf Zeetvrts «}ion Shaittpfare, &c., Vol. 3, p. 864. 

Dr. Johnson, in hia Grammar, atstes that '• THiBue is rather the poetical 
than regular geuitivB oF loAi'cA." Bp. Lowth says: " Whose is, by some 
authors, made the possBssiTfl case of mhich, and applied to tfc' " -' 







ing TFitt a mode of expression whicli has only recently 
been authorized by good wi'iters. Kevertheless, the use of 
ic/iose for of ichtch, where the untecedent is not only irra- 
tional but inanimate, has had the support of high author- 
ities for several hundred years.' 

persons. — -I think, impropcrlj." Ha thtn quotea Addiaon an writing ; " la 
tbere any other doclriite uihaie follDWcrB urt' punuhed i " 

Aowr&ng to Mr. Marah, in langungo which needs quBlifjing, " IF5w* waa 
wutdimU}' employed, u b neuter, t>^ the beet English nrit«rs, niitil a recent 
poriad, as, in ceiljiin combinatione, it aiill is by very good Buthoritiua." Za- 
ttirM en Ha Engliih Linigtmgi, p. 3BS. And here I am Bmioaa \ri oonfeu 
thftl I bftre elsewhere mistaken and misqiiotEd what Mr. Marsh there remnrki 
■bout the sxpieadon " I passed a house whiia windows were open." It^ how- 
erer, "we should scrapie to say" so, mj arganiEnt ia still unnJfeeled, 

Onr teho and toliat came from the Anglo-Saxon hica and hK<fl, wluch wera 
only inteiTogatiie. Of both htca and tucat the genitice was hiraa, whence 
our whDK, which, as a relative, is oldur than the relative \bIu>. WTmi, as 
itrietly eqaiTolent to the relative tchieA, never had much vogue, and has long 
~ len n vnlgarunn ; but its geuitive has survived, in preference tu vihiehi, as we 
lonld have modnnizod the medieval gHJtiliet. 

JOvan Alford, in TAe Queat't English, aSiXT asserting, much too roundly, 
wt " bcrtb iffko and Khieh are, in our older writers, used of persons." asser^ 
■at our anoeitoTs, by tbeic "Onr Father whieh art in heaven," intended "re. 
iienee to tbe relationship, rather than to the Person only ; " for " aho merely 
'IdentiSes, whereas ahick classifies." Tbe fact is, that the translators of our 
Bible copied, as for as was practicable, the language o( the vorsions which 
Esrved as the groundwork of their labours ; and that, in 1611, mho, fur whith 
u a relative personal pronoun, was not jel thoronghly established. The dis- 
tinction whimi the Dean takes is purely gntuitons. 

1 "Langsgis tehos reulis hen not writen." Bp. Pccock. Sfpremar, Intro- 
daotion, p. luiiv., foot-note. Also see pp. 10, 12. 32. 34, 40, 41, See. 

" He mad many hokis of this crail, ickoi names be these, " tea. Capgrave, 
Chrmide cf England, p. 66. 

But I must curtail my references. In those which follow, the words italicized 
hava wAoM for Iheir relative. Somt, amrt. Sir TboraBs Elyot, Hu Govtm- 
Bur, fol. 198, 197. Tintgar. Thomas CoghaB, ZfiHWt o/ Health, oh. 200. 
Antiiptily. Gahriell Harvejr, Pierce't Supererogation (1693), p. IS4 (in 
^r(iAaieo,Vol. 2). Thingt. Hobbes, ff'iwis, To!. 7, p- 220. Chureh. Henry 
More, Mgilfry of Iniiuiiy (ed. I6B4), p. 641. Amtrica, optic: Joseph Glan- 
vill, Seepsit SeUnlifiea, p. 132; Pint VUra (1868), p. 48. Thiiigt. Bp. 
Sanderaou, Smnma, Vol, 2. p. 162. AHgthing. Cambridge, Tho World, 
Ho. 102. Ago, /unDtun, matth, performaaoa. Charlfs Johnson, Chrgsal, 



rtor, Zftten to Mri. Monlagii,\ol. 3, p. 23, 
a (ed. Southey, 1835— 1837), Vol. 4, p. SIC. 
etUn, \o\. 2, p. 267 : also see LeIUn, fto. 



Goapei. William Cowper, Worku (e... _ 
EHdgi. Boulhey, Etpritlla'a ZetUr^,^ 

(1797), pp. 31, 62, 92. Beligico, mtlanclioly, pertepliiHt, celmiru, buikUngi, 
iinake, Hioimtaiiu, fruit, staircase, (auruetiHui,_fioiPeri, archa, power, pedettal, 
trtn. Bhdley,£«mij«,&c.,Vol,l,pp. 34, 234, 242; Vol. 2, pp. 186, 189, 196, 
197, 198, 201, 208, 268, 278. " tt'ork-ihop." Dr. Arnold, Life aad 
CuTTespondcuct (ed. 1846), p. 281, Branch. Mr. finakin, The Snm Lampt 
of Arehilectun, p. 4 : and sm pp. it., 18, 17, 20, 34, 70, Sfl, IBfi, 167, 
171, 197. 



" The word aporimeni, meaning, in effect, a compartment of a 
hoiue, already includes, in its proper BensE, a suite of rooms ; 
and it IB a mere vnJgar error, arising out of the amliitious nsaj^o 
of todgiDg'house keepers, to talk of one family or one eaiablish.- 
ment oecnpying opartmeiits, in the plura!. ' Tlie queen'a "part- 
meuV at St. James's, or at Versailles, not 'the queen's apart- 
ments', ia the correct expreasion." 

TLus dogmatizes that moat wayward of triflers, Mr. 
Thomas De Quineey,' delivering himself in his peculiar 
manner, as if bis own conviction of what is right were 
concluaive of the ignorance, anobbishnesB, idiocy, or some 
other equally deplorable defect, of all dissentients, that is 
to say, generally, of the world at large. And again : 

"Oar Englittli nse of the word apnrtment ia absurd, since it 
IcaiU to total misconceptions. We read, in French memoirs in- 
jinmemble, of 'the \i\i\^» nparhneitt' , of 'the queen's a/>ar(mcnf', 
&c. ; and, for us English, th« question arises. Howl hail the kiug, 
had her M^esty, only one room i But, my friend, they might 
have a thousand romin, aud yet have only one aptirhmti. An 
apartment means, in the continental use, a section or coinpart- 
tiUnt of an cUiftce."* 

Tfeverfheless, Mr. Do Quineey hiinEelf stoops, again 
and again, to "the ambitious usage of lodging-house 
keepers ", and falls into the " mere vulgar error " of using 
thejdural aparlnmils for 'rooms'.^ ' 

The French appariemeni seems to have meant, originally, 
as it still continues often to moan, ' a storey* of a dwelling- 
house or the like ', and tboncc acquired the Bignification of 
' a suitff of rooms ' ; these being restricted, ordinarily, to 
one floof : and so our ancestors once understood the word. 
Viewed etymologically, a compartment is one of several 
parts making up a whole, and may, therefore, be used to 

Sir Thnma* Elyot has oren " dlecriMS . , . HgninsC Khom." Tlia Bovemovr, 
fnl. 150, Aiiil Bhiikcnnaiirc makta whom thu relatira of elementi. Tempcat, 
Act 3, Sceno 2. "Eyelida icio" and mehlike nbrasea ace oominnn in 
Sbakespcitn). Dr. Johnwn lefers whom to a foKl, aud who to an inttct. 
Saiftlai, lib. 1 ; Jtambkr, No. 93. 

' ITor*! Jed. 1863), Vol. 2, p. 238, foot-note. 

» Ibid., Vol, 14, p. 468, foot-note. 

■ Ibid., Vol. 10, p. 11; Vol. 11, pp. 62,86; Vol. 13, p. 241. In JTWrr- 
hiimlfid. 1932), p. 28, tli«"ib8urd UBOofilieBingulBrffjinrdHsnfjfor'rooni', 
alio hfu the authority of Mr. Do Quincej-. 

• It U HI dcilnad in Mic^'i Braa Fitruh Dictionary, le87-S. M. Litbj 
calls this Ecose vicious. 



describo any room belonging to a set, just aa well as any 
Het of rooms among thoae which compose a house. That 
which is by itself ia a part, or ' apart ' ; and, hence, apnrf- 
ments and compartments difler, in suggesting aggregates 
under the aspects, as concerns their constituents, of dis- 
junction and conjunction, respectively. But, aa the rooms 
of a suite, no leas than a suite itself, may be regarded 
singly, our modern use of opar/meii t has nothing " absurd " 
in it. That it arose aa Mr. De Quincey asserts is very 
questionable ; it being much more likely that it descended 
to lodging-house keepers than that it ascended from them. 
As to its being "a mere vulgar error", or "absurd'', who 
but Mr. De Quincey so esteems it? His "correct expres- 
sion " is, probably, one of which he enjoys almost the 
monopoly ; unless unidiomatic translators from the French 
share it with him. His adjudication is, here, irrespective 
of usage, and, by implication, sets up a standard which 
none but an autocrat is likely to acknowledge. 

And then, what though the French idea of an apart- 
ment differs from our own P If people who only smatter 
French fancy themselves masters of it, and fall into " total 
misconceptions", shall wo Gallicize our language, just to 
prevent such a calamity ? Why should " the contmental 
use " of a word be our use, the word having become Eng- 
lish ? Apartment is no longer appartemerit, even as alter ia 
not alierer. Finally, if apartment, for ' room ', be " absurd ", 
/ujieral, for our ancient funerals, from the still existent 
/unerailks, is no entire word, but only a verbal clipping. 

Of civilian Mr. De Quincey says : ' 

*^ I Works, Vol. 8, B. 79, foot-noto. In Vol. 6, p. 13S, foot-note, we are told 
of " tha ridiouiouB abuse of this word civilian, in our days." 

"Nobody in the world," aays Mr. De Quincey, . . . "has leaa aynipalhy 
than myself with idle csvulera, or leas indulgence towards the Bcmple-s nhiaa 

Sow out of eicesBiie puritanism in style." Vol. 5. p. 190. We may beljeve 
m ; only he disliked, in others, that wHch nsa tlie eipreaa image of one of 
his own most marked peculiarities. He must hare reckoned on great inatten- 
tion, or ignoranea, or aorvility, oa the part of his readers, or on all three to- 
la the spirit whioh led him to mn amuck at civilian, he would have re- 
cUiiced trraai, for arrant, and thus made it do double duty. Hie " irrant 
clLarlabui and impostor," — Vol. 5, p. 104, in the edition of 1863, and in two 
other English editions, — b£ he ought to bave seen, is, to common apprehension, 
almost a tautology; for a charlatan and impostor could scarcely but err. 
When errant, aa qualifying 'rogue', came to differ from Kandering, tho Bub- 
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" Under the &Bhionable and most childieh uee of this word, no* 
current, — viz., to inilioate simply a non-military fieison,- — a. use 
whiuh has dkturhetl and pi^plexed all our past liteTature for six 
centuriee, it becomes neoeasary to explain, that, hy eiviUan is 
meant, in Engliali: 1. one who professes and practisea the eitil 
law, as opposed to the common or municipal Inw of I 
2, one who teacLus or expounds this civil law j 
studios it." 

Mr. De Quincey, by the way, of course means, his pre- 
posterous aasertion being interpreted, that the intelEgi- 
biHty of our past literature has been disturbed and per- 
plexed by the emergeace and prGdominance of the use 
which he stigmatizes as " fashionable and most childish ". 
Not only, however, is this use " fashionable ", but its 
prevalence is well nigh universal. Nor, from their pre- 
sumptive infreijuency, are the chances worth taking into 
account of the danger of any confusion, in common dis- 
course, between the new sense of the word and its old 
aenses. Why, then, hesitate to accede to so convenient a 
neoterism ? As we needed, in soldier, a substantive of 
military, so we needed a substantive of civil, as contrasted 
with militanj. It was aversion to an awkward circumlo- 
cution that gave ua our modem citiUan; and no aajie 
argument can invalidate it. Wholly futile, in Mr. Be 
Quincey, otherwise than, as throwing hght on his unique 
idiosyncrasy, is his terming it " childish ". Such, indeed, 
or worse, is bis perpetual ambition to rehearse the attitude 
of Athanasius contra mimdum. 

In his paper on Aiiecdotage, he comments as follows:' 

" One thing, at least, Miaa Hawkins might have learned from 
Dr. JuhjiBOn; and let her not suppose that we say it in ill- 
nature ; she might have learned to weed her pages of many bar- 
barisms in language which now disfigure them ; for instance, the 
barbarism of ' compensate far the trouble ', — in the very sentence 
before us,- — instead of ' compensate the trouble '." 

Hero, again, we meet with that arrogant precipitancy 
without which Mr. De Quincey would lose half his iden- 



hnd undergone in meaning. Many of par old eipressioni hsTe & liiBtory cot- 
iresponding witb that of errant, ' tburongh -paced '. To roanimato Itia furm U 
uapoaaible, and, 11' it were possible, ATould be in«tp«diGat, 



*«, Vol. 12, pp. lOO, 101. 
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tity.' "With perfect justice, he elseivliere observea,* thst, 
"universally, the elaaa of purists in matters of language 
are liable to grievous suspicion, a& almost constantly pro- 
ceeding on half- knowledge and on insufficient principles." 
Dr. Johnson himself^ has, by a " barbarism ", more than 
once used compensate aa a neuter verb ; and so, doubtless, 
liave scores of reputable writers* during the last hundred 

^ Intoition stood Mr. Qs QuiuFcy in pwii sUfkd, as an altecnotiTo to mres- 
tigation. TliUB, ho avers— Vol. B, p. 157, foot-noto, — that, " with the ei- 
■;o the terhnioBl uanges of horse-racing, and ono other, I 






lo not rememher thrtt any specific i 



sehr< 



>, either as lo wonla or things. 



have been yet pointed oat in Chattcrton." He cniild not, then, ii 
have known, or elae he had atrangsW forgotten, that the spuriousnesn of Bow- 
167*8 poems, as prodactione of tha fineenUi cen-tnrj, hud been aacertdined, past 
bU refuting, hy their nnachronauB I'ti. 

' Wurka, YoL 14, p. 201, foot-note. 

» See tile Eambler, No. 143 ; Advtnturer, Ho, 62. 

* Sptetator. No. 681. Miss Carter, Zcttira lo MiK Tallot, &c., ToL 1, p. 
122. Hawkesworth, ^(ftumfurer. No. 1. Dr. Josepli "Warl^n, jrftwiimw. 
No. 98. Oolnian, AdvaitHrtr, No. 90 ; English Mrrehant, Act i. Scene 2. 
Oolmui and Thornton, (^nuoiwur. Not. 8, 2Q. Biohordson, Sir Clmrka 
Orandimi (od. 1811), Vol. 2, p. H3. Bishop Lnwth, Zif^ of Jl'ilhaia of 
Wj/kiham (ed. 1769), p. 322. Charles Johnson, Chrytal (ed. 1777), Vol. 2, 
p. 7; Vol. 3, np. 23, B7. 239, 273. Miss Bumej. EeiiiHa (ed. 1770), Vol. 3, 

r.298, Cumberlead, H'Mf Znifian, Act 1, Soeoe 2. ZUlcrt of Jiimm, Not. 
I, SB, 38. Burke, On the Sublinu and BiaHtiful, Part 2, Section 10; Fart 
S, Socman 6 ; and often IhrDnghoot bia vritings. Steme, Zitleri, No, 91. 
^b1>on, MUcellaneoia WoFk»\eA. 1S14], Vol. 3, p. 412; Vol. 4, p. 332, 
John Frore, Jficraeaam, No. 9. Jones, of Noyliind, Thmilagtcal and Hiial- 
Imuou Werkt, Vol. 2, pp. Ti.. 170; Vol. 6, p. 330. Oowper, JFarh, Vol. 
S, pp. 243, 270 ; Vol. 9, p. 160. Paley, eifl'ht timis in his Moral rhitomgiky. 
Godwin, An Enquiry, &c. (ed. 1793), p, 679. Miss Carter, Lcttin to Mt». 
Xontagu, VoL a.p. 132; Vol 3,' p. 316. Charles Lamb, Eotamund Gra)f, 
Chapter 11. Coleridge, EaiByi dn Eit Oim Him, pp. 188, 871, 894, 917 ; 
2ro(e# and Leclora upon Shaktipiart, Voi 1, p. 03 ; Ohm-fh enrf State, &e, 
(ed. 1839),p.406. Southey, Zt/SD/jrB»fty(ed.l864),Vol. I,p.284i Poito- 
}»*», &o. (ed. 1831), Vol. 1, pp. 209, 273; Vol. 2, pp. 16!, SIS; Quarlerlj/ 
Sevieui ; &e, &c, Wordsworth, Poetical Works, Vol. fi, p. 857. Dr. Arnold, 
lifs and Correiprmdima, p. 27 ; Mianellaneima Works, pp. 2S, 03. Landor, 
Warhe, Vol. 1, p. 31 : Last Fruit of an Old Ti-ee, pp. 150, 301. Dr. J. H. 
Kawman, Emay on the Mintetee, &«., p. 21* ! Office and Work of Universitiei, 
p, 66: Zecturis and Entayt an Vniaireily Subjeett, p. 172; Eteasn Crttical 
mid Mistorieal, VoL I, P- 9 ; Vol. 2, pp. 87, 384. Bp. Wilburtoree, Addrentes, 
bl., p. 22. And I might add rcforoncea to Henry Brooke, Crahbe, Charles 
lltred, Sbelley, Hartley Coleridge, Mr. J. 9. MUl, io. 4o. 

^e oldeet inelanoe I know ii in Barrow. " As if the croBB 
worthy to enmpensati fir our nn worthiness." Works, Vol, , , 

Dr. Johnson, in hi« Dictionary, — and Dr. Hiobardson, after him, — ovor- 
pused compmiale bk a yerb neater. His edi tor, Archdeaoon Todd, Bnpplied 
the omiuiDii, but on the sole authority of tbe Rev. Thomas Scott. Suintabip, 

B»er, i» not literatnre. Dr. LaOmm. learea the Arohdeaoon's 

a bo found it. 



■e not enough 



and ninety yeara, Lord Macaulay' included. In very many- 
cases we may make compensate either neuter or active :* 
the option, like that Ijetween has arrmd and M arrived, lias 
the warrant of the best usage. Of this i'act Mr. De 
Quincey either was aware or was unaware. If awaro of it, 
he should havo left Miss Hawkins alone; if he was un- 
aware of it, the ladj^'s own authority ought to have led 
him to suspect that there might be scope I'or choice in the 
matter. Sic volo sic jubeo is, too often, the substance and 
the Hum total of an opinionist'a judicial equipment, 

I next quote part of what Mr. De Quinoey' says about 
implicit : 

" This word is now used in a most ignorant way ; and, from 
its misuse, it has come to be a word wholly useless : for it is 
now never coupled, I think, with any other substantive than 
these two, ' faith ' and ' confidence ',* — a poor domain indeed to 
have sunk to from its original wide range of territory. More- 
over, when we say ' implicit faith ', or ' implieii coniidence ', we 
do not thereby indicate any specific Jnmi of faith and confidence, 
differing from other faith, or other confidence ; but it is a vague 
rhetorical word which expresses a great degree of faith and con- 
fidence ; a faith that is unquestioning, a confidence that is un- 
limited ; I. e., in fact, a faith that is a faith, a confidence tliat m 
a confidence.' Such a use of the word ought to be abandoned to 
women." 

And how did this use originate ? The explanation given 
is, that the phrase ' implicit faith ', in other words, ' faith 
bi/proj^t/', employed by "learned assailants of popery", 
while seen, by " ignorant readers ", to be " a form of re- 
proach ", was misunderstood by them, " These ignorant 

^ Even in the first chapter of hia Siilorg there oi 

' It is observnhlu tbat ' CDmpensated Jy', of a thi 
iff ', IB the raoBived idionj. Compare ' accepted iy " s 
acctpt and appranc are neater as well as active. 

Tbe followins ia imidiomatio : '• Oae dravbuak thejr have at present, which, 
I hope, tcill be tnllj mmpenaated for in the future." Mrs. Bhcllef, in Hhelltg 
Ulemnriah, p. 1 07. 

' jror*», Vol. 16, pp. 486^489. 

' In hooka written bj conleinpQniriel of Mr. Do Quincey, and which hs 

it hu>o bean acquainted with, 1 And iinp/icii qualifying ' asBent", ' beiiof, 

"■ '--ception', ' sab mission ', 



two instances of it. 
[, not ' coinponsaled_/br 
1 ' approved by ', though 



'deference', 'exaatnesa'. 



'obedience', 



' With what reason conid Mr. De Quincey contend that faith and eonH- 
dence do nut admit of degrees, and, nnlen they are perfect, cannot properly 
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readers caught at the last re^tilt of the phraee ' implicit 
faith ' rightly ; truly supposing it to imply a resigned 
and unquestioning faith; but they missed the whole in- 
termediate cause of meaning, by which only the word 
implicit could ever have been entitled to express thut 
result." 

The " true meaning " of the term, Mr, De Quincy con- 
tends, is "involved and wrapped up". Edmund IJurke, 
he tells us, employed it in this signification.^ However, 
" since his day, I know of no writers who have avoided 
the slang and unmeaning use of the word, excepting 
Messrs. Coleridge and Wordsworth."' Likewise: "I will 
be bold to affirm, that no man who had ever acquired a 
Bcholar's knowledge of the English language has used the 
rord in that lax and unmeaning way." It follows, there- 
that, so far as Mr. De Q,uincey was informed, only 






So far as this sense is convevcd bj using iinplieit in antithesis to eipma 
or direct, Mr. De Quincey is rignt in his asaortion ; ozily there his OBsertions 
as to Surlie shoald have slopped. But who does not nso the word in this 
aeoae } Borke will be Befin:hed in rain for implicit naed. " accurately, " aa in 
the passnge, qnoteil in my teit, wbioh Mr. De Qaiucey foists upon Milton, It 
iriU be seen, from the Babjoined quotations, that Burke's implicit and iin- 
jslicilli/ here nothing pecuhar in them whateTer. 

" And, since it haa so happened, and that we owe an implicit reverenoo to 
all the institutionB of our ancuatora," &c. A rindieation of Natural 
Satiety. 

" To detect every fallacy, and rectify every mistake, would be endkaa. It 
irill be enough to point out a few of them, in order to ahoir how unsafe it vt to 
pkoe anything like an implicit trust in sucb a writer." Obnervationa oh a Lata 
State of tht Nation. 

" To him the whole nation was to yield an immediate and implicit submis- 
Thoughttan the Ceaaeofl/ie Preaffil DiKmitenli. 
If he doea not yield an implicit unreserved ohedtenco to all his commands," 

^^cmh on Mr. FoxS Eait-Indiri Bill. 
His confidence in Mr. Fox was such, u-nd so ample, as to bo almost iin- 
pHeil," SiiiitaHce ^ tht Speedt OH the Army-eilimalet, 1790. 

"Mandates issued, which the member is bound blindly and implicitly to 
obey." Speech at the Canclmion of the Poll, 1771. 

"As to tbe opinion of the people, which, some think, in auch cases, is to be 
ff^Hieitlff obeyed," &c. Speech at Bristol, I7S0. 

"But, had I stood alone lo eaunsel, and tliat all were determined to be 
' i by mj advice, and to follow it imvticillv," See, A Letter to a Noble 
. 1796. 

Tbeic righta have not been expressly or implicitl;/ allowed." Jlemarks on 
t/ts Folic!/ «}*-^ Alliei. 

' Whether Colcridaa is to he excepted may be doubtful. " I recommend 
the fact to the especial attention of tboae, nmong ourselves, who are dL'spuatd 
to rest contented with an implieil faith and passive acquiescence." Church 



d State, &c„ 1 



.201. 
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wo persons, himself excepted, had, during aboat i 
gpjierations, known English thoroughly.' 

It is further asserted, of implt'cil, that Milton " alwBys. 
Tiaes the word accuratGly ", and that he " speaks of Ezekiei 
' swallowing his implicit roll of knowledge ' ; i. e., coming 
to the knowledge of many truths, not separately and in 
detail, hut by the act of arriving at some one master-truth 
which involved all the rest." What Milton' really speaks 
of is " that vision of Ezekiel rolling up her sudden book 
of implicit knowledge, for him that will to take and swal- 
low down at pleasure." IVIr. De Quincev si^es us a " roll 
of knowledge " ' wrapping up ' eomethiug undisclosed, 
whereas Milton gives us " knowledge " ' wrapped up ' in 
a visible book. Exposition of realities we are aU thank- 
ful for ; but we have a fair right to reclaim, when the 
subject-matter of a grave effort of interpretation proves to 
be a dreamy fiction. Proceeding to build on his forged 
precedent, Mr. De (Juiuccy prescribes, that, " if any man 
or government were to suppress a book, that man or 
government might justly bo reproached as the implicit 
destroyer of all the wisdom and virtue that might have 
been the remot« products of that book." This may be 
received, whenever it shall be evidenced that usage has 
ratified the employment, in the sense of ' including ', of a 
word which began by sigmfjTug 'included'. 

What is more, Mr. I>e Quincey calls on us to credit, 

* Though I have token hut small pains to mnster Mr. De Quineej's ignor- 
amoees vna huve not " gtst squired a Echolar's knuwiedga of thu EngliBb. 
languBge," I may as wall uams such as, in additioa to tliosa named furtbor on, 
J tuvu diBcovoreo, after a very shart search. 

Johnam, SoMiifer, Nob. 35, 39, 68,74,127, 165, 168, 171, 176,18*; Lifa 
of Savage, toi " implieU followoi", "in^litit confidence", and "in slitit 
compliance"; Lift of Swift, tow "iatplicilly to he ndmitted". Cowper, 
Woris, Vol. 16, p. 136. Porson, Ztltn-t to Mr. ArcAileoMH Travii, p. 
102 : Traula and Mititlbmnm Criticinm, p. 102. Bauthey, EiprieUia 
laitrt. Vol 2, p. 347; Vol. 8, pp. 13fl, 230: Lift of Wfileij («d. I86il, 
Vol 1, pp. 82, 295 ; Vol. 2, pp. 83, 216 : CoUoquies, ftc., Vol 1, p. 167 ; 
VoL 2, pp. 2, 23. Landor, Lmt Fmit o/ an Old Tree, p. 300. Dr. New- 
man, i)w!u«ion» and Argunifnte on Varioas Sahjecta, p. 343. 

" Mr. MontBgu'e faith is sinoero and implicit." " Whara else do bo many 
hnman beings implieitly obey one roling mind ! " So writes Lord Macaulay, 
in his Etiaya sii Bnam end Mr. Gladatone ; and he sipreasia himeotf in the 
same " moat ignorant way " in which people haro exproseed tbemselTea erer 
since, I suppose, tha word implicii came into our kngu^e. 

Also see tue Bxtracta under impiieitig, cit«d by Dr. Jofinaon. 

* Fre&toiy Addtess to Ihi SofSrine and Sinijilme ofDimra. 
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that not only Milton, bat " his oon temporaries ", always 
use impHcit "accurately". That -which Mr. De Quincey 
takos to be its original sense, Milton, on the contrary, 
■eery rarely giyea to it ; ^ and, as for what ia alleged to be 
the sole usage of Milton'a contemporaries, considering that 
Mr. De Qnincey waa the very pint of Tories and Church- 
men, we are at liberty to some, when it tunia out that 
the preciouB literary legacy of the Blessed Martyr Charlea' 
was not duly present to his memory. 



' " Seota may bo in a traa churcli, as wull s 
the doottine too much tar the teuchoi's siko, -n 
We ; and this becomes, tlirongh mfirraity, ' 
solitary pertnins to sueh ttdiaciple." Of Tnn 



n a fales, when men follow 
m they think almost infaili- 
ieil faith ; and the nstae 

_ .. -J - - -- -'*ffio«i Seresfff &c. 

, . . . . throogh nnwillingnea* to take the pains of nnder- 
standing their religion by their own diligent study, would fain be saved by a 
deputy, nenoe cornea implicit faith, ever learning and never tnup;ht, much 
hearing and small proScience, till want of fnndamentftl knowlcdgB easily 
tniBi to snpeiBtitioa or popery.'' Hid. 

" Beside*, of an implicit faith which Hey profess, tho conscience also be- 
comes implicit, and so, bv voluntary servitude to man's law, forfeilB ber 
ChrisHan liberty. Who, then, can plend for such v. oonaeiBjice aa, being' I'm- 
pUdlly enthralled to man, instead of Oud, almost beoameB no canscience ; as 
the wiU, not frail, bocames no will f" A Treatiti of Oivii Fawtr in Eccteiiast- 
ical CauiBS, 

In these pagsa;^, impllint means ' dependent ', ' on tmst ', ' submissive ', 
'servile', 'supine'; and that wbioh, ot choice, is genuinely so is 'unraserred", 
•nterCainiug no doubts and asking no queationi. Quite possibl]', it wai the 
ooniiideralion of the double sense of implimtut — to be snoken of preaenUy — 
that operated to give us the acceptation ai implicit which I am defending. 

' "Sat to hinde My selfe to a generall and impUcitt consent to what ever 
they (iball desire or propound .... were incli a latttade of blinde obedience 
aa never waa expected nom any freeraau, nor fit to be required of any man, 
much lessB of a King, by his owns subjects," &c. JEiion BasilHiK, chapter II. 

"A perfect slavery of the eonecience, andau I'tRji/teif faith that their Prcpbet 
is in&llible, without any ci:iiminntion and doubt." Heniy More, Mytttry of 
eedlinm. p. 272. Al»o 

" Poi implicit faith ia 
Seipni Seimtiflca, p. 95. 
r " One of the first things they did was to deliver their own minds — and to 
ntllexruar the same for others — liam the prepoBSOssians and prejudices of com- 
plexian, education, and implicit authority." I-dfo, Miaayt, kn. (167B), VII., 

p. n. 

"Hereupon he requires an absolnte obedience from all, without allowing 
any judgment of disoeming ; inatejtd thereof, commanding an implicit faith ; " 
4c, Tunothy Puller, Thf Modaratim of the Ghurch of Etiyland, &o. (1679), 
p. 02 (ed. 1813). 

"This nurfou! disli 
/mjJica Walton csllB the 8w»Llow-flBh," 
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Even in classical Latin, iinplicilus signifies ' perplea 
'confused', as well as 'enveloped'; and its twin participle, 
iinpHcatus, signifies ' obscure '. ' Implicit faith ', almost by 
a Latinism, defines the faith of the uneducated and iire- 
flective, — as some Frenchman has put it, " the faith of a 
coal-heaver ",' — which, of necessity, is vague, dim, imper- 
Hpicuous, indistinct ; and implicit, in this expression, comes 
to have tlie same meaning, if taken as the antithet of ex- 
plicit} But, notoriously, it ia just the assents for which 
men are unable to render a reason, and which they take 
on trust, that they hold to both most tenaciously and most 
imwaveringly ; * and thus we see that the development of 
signification which implicit has undergone maybe accounted 
for on sound metaphysical principles. For the rest, how- 
ever this signification arose, the learned world and the 



tradistinction to tbat of pergonal eiperience. Fisnok's use of implieit, ibr 
' ctdJuloiulf conGdent,' nuy bo compiired wilh that uf Milton, wbera— loe tile 
lost note — he applies it, in ttie sense uf ' iilB.Tistl,' lu " Foiiacienco." 

' " Implioite [Fidf mplicita]. C'est un tennc dc TiieologiB. Foi impli- 
*" ' e (oi obwinni, (sonfaBo, et qui ne peut Stre d£velop^ nar celui 



lop^ nar c( 
), &c. (Aoul 



. . Cent ui . .. . 

qui I'a. C'eet la (ai da ohaiboaiiioi." liiclielet's Bicliamiairi, i 

ditm edition oE 1732). 

Mie^ in hii Breat Frmeh DictioMary, bcfoce tinnalating our implieil, de- 
fines it bf ' obacore '. 

' " Implieit fiitb is bdief or disbelief without eiidence." Dr. Jobn "Biowa, 
An EttinmU, &c, (ed. 1738), Vol. 1, p. 66. 

" Kay, tbere \t notliiiig more undauhtedlj' trne than that great nnmhen of 
one side coaenr, in renlitj-, with thu notions of thoae whom tfisij oppose, were 
tbey uble to eiplniii tbeir implieii eeatimentE, and to tell their own meaning." 
Addieun, Frttholdir, Ko. 6i. 

" If I had the ill nature oE such anthon as love to puzzle, I also mi^ht 
letiTe the foreguing enigma to ha salved, or, rather, made more iniplicit, in 
mch vraya Ba uhiloflophy might Isppon to account for ; " &c Hcnrj Brooke, 
3'A» Jioi o/ a<B«j( fed, 1792), Vof I, p. 203. 

ImpUeii here plainly rigaifleB the opposite of explicit, clear, or distinct. 

' Mr. De Ouinoey says, of implicit : " The history of the word is this. 
Implicit (Erom the jJatin impliciCut, ' inTolred in ', ' folded up ') vaa always 
used, originally, and stiil is so by scbolare, as the direct antithet of expUdt 
(from the Lahn ixplicitiai, ' evolred ', ' unfolded ')." 

This ignonn tha fact, t^at the Latin nords had more than one signification 
apiece. Impiidl has always had, with na, ' by implication ', ' iUative ', ' de- 
daetdve', for one at its senses, as apphed to tbinp ; but the sense specified by 
Mr. De Qainoey 'was never anything hot a rare LatiniEm. 

" Since, therefore, upon acconnl of natural consanguinity, of our best in- 
clinations, of common equity, and general advantage, nnd an implieile compact 
between men " J Sec Barrow, }Feriii,Vol. 1, p, 411. 

Implicit here means ' implied,' ' constructive,' 

' " Poi impliciti, conflonce absoluo dans les parolos, dans i'autoiita de quel- 



qo- 



M. Littt6, ufider his second dgnifieation of implitilt. 



til 
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imed hare alike accoptod it; and notliiiig can be 
idler than Mr, De Quincey's applying to it such deeigna- 
tioBS as " lax. ", " unmeaning ", and " slang ". 

" Telam imbelle sine ioln 
Conjorit." 

But let it be admitted that implicit reached the sense 
LOW generally assigned to it, in the way asserted by Mr. 
De Quincey ; would be repudiate lot, for ' collection ' P 
Lot first denoted ' portion ', and then ' fate ' ; ' still, though 
W© may " njias the whole intermediate cause of meaning " 
that led to its being used for ' collection ', we are not to be 
blamed for employing it in that acceptation. A thousand 
other like instances might easily be adduced. The works 
of Mr, De Quincey are as fufl of them as the works of 
other people ; and, if one were to deal by our language at 
large as he has dealt by implicit, there is not a page of 
tifl writings but woidd call for wholesale expurgation. 

"Make no mistake, reader," he enjoins,* with emphasis 

' Siirt came into our languago witli some of its si^iQcatioiie slready de- 
flected from those of tbe I.atin aors, as ' kind ', ' manner ', &c. It is Dompar- 
Able nitb lot, in tlint one of its derivative eohbob hae lieen ' collection '. " Ye 
riitU lie slain, oil the sort of you.- J'sa/ms, GB, 3, Prayer-book Version. 
lu primary sense has nbrer been Comnioa with bb ; but Shakespeare has sunc- 
tioned it. And so has Robert Sonthwell. '' 1 intended this comfort lo him 
wbom a lamenting tori hath left most comfortless." The Triumplu tni^ 
Dnih (1S96) p. Tiii. (in Archaica, To). 1). 

' Wtrht, Vcu. S, p. 31. foot-note. Le-ss incautious accounts of tbe Scrip- 
tural meaiiing of prophet occur in Vol. I, p. 278, foot-noto ; ajid in VoL 18, 
p, 97, foot-note. 

Hr. De Quince]', ai bis readers will not retjuire bi be told, esteemed bim- 
■elf B greKt theologian and biblicist. In this ctiaraoter, he iostnicts ns, in 
ToL 7, p. 218, that " St. Paul is amtmuaiiy referring, in hia Epistles, to gi&a 
of prc^aey." Nowhere does St. Paul speak of " eifts of prophecy "; the 
ASpiflsaion " giift of prophecy " occurs but: once in all ms writings; many good 
expoaiton take prophecy to mean, there, ' vaticination ' ^ and l£e words "gift 
of are an adiUtion by the translators. The apostle's imagined "gifts of 
prophecy " are again mat with in Vol. 1, p. 8J, foot-note ; and in VoC 16, p. 
87, foot-note. Also see VoL 13, p. 201. 

Frum an anecdote related in \al. 13, p. Ill, it comes out that Km had 
never fallen in Mr. He Quincey's way, in the course of hii study of the Eng- 
lish New Testament. And what conld be have supposed there t« be in itl 
original ? For he sends db t^ the Septu^^int for Nui, — " there as plain as a 
pilKstoff," tfl copy hia own oppression of his wondermcDt. In passing, the 
corrupt No which ha lioard in Weslmorelond may have been a tradition bBBcd 
on tbe Genevan version of the New Testament, once in eitensive ciureney, 
which has no fonn but Not, Or it may have descended from the fiomish days 
of England; Xw being the name throughout the Vul^te, and in our older 
litaistQre, Kor is the Patriarch's name, as a monos^able, unknown. See 
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ludicrously miaplacpd. " Tou, according to modem alan^, 
understand, probably, by aprophet, one wlio foretels coming 
events. But thia is not the Scriptural sense of the word ; 
nor am I aware that it is o«ce used, in such a sense, througli- 
out the entire Bible." Mr. De Quinoey'a Bible must have 
been sadly mutilated.' Besides this, he himself gives in, 
and without offering apologj', to the "slang" sense of 
prophet and several of its conjugates.' 

" I hitd observed bim sometimes pointing; to myself," 
writes Mr, De Quincey,' " and was perplexed at seeing 
this gesture followed by gloomy looks, and what French 
reporters call seitsation, in these youn;j men." Yet else- 
where* he has: "The sensation which was produced, 
throughout Germany, by the works in question, is suffi- 
ciently evidenced," &c.^ That which he deems to he the 



Br. R. Morris's eililion of The Story ef Genesis and Eiodui. Ijaee fio7, 56S, 
SSO, &C, TliL' falloning stanza is fntnt a ballad attributed to Kiubanl Torlton, 
printed in 1570: 

"Thoarlto ot father ffoj 

Botli wnmsD^dillda, an/suui.'- 

In Vol. 7, p. 89, occur, as A qnntntion, tbe words " Thereafter as a matt 
BOWS sball he reap " ; and it is prettj evident that Mr. De Quincpy ttiongbt 
the; nere from the Eible. Nonltere in the Eible doM ihireoflfr occur, in 
an^ seme. We find it twice, howBrer, for ' accordingly ', in the Prayer- 
boo^ : ftfl^ws, 90, 11, and 111, 10. 

Nor wna he incapable of tbB old and vnlgar mislake which mTiUiplisB St. 
John's Apocalypse into " the Revelatiaas ". See VoL 6, p. 121, and VuL IB, 
p. 377. Addiimn, Lander, and Dr. Arnold, in the lost century and ia ttw 
present, have Mien into the asme error ; and bo has Mr. Marsli, in his Lm- 
iura OH the English LangHiige, p. SG4. 

> See Deut., 18, 22 ; Jer., 2S, ; 2 Sam., 24, 11 ; 8t. Matthew, 1, 22, and 
2, 17 ; &o. &c. 

» Trophtl. Vol, 9, p. 288. Prophetic. Vol. 3, pp. 201, 216 ; Vol, 14, p. 
SB. Prophcnj. Vol. It. p. 41. Fropheiy. VoL 7, p. 1«. 

> Worii. Vol. 14, p. 149. ' /i/rf.. Vol. 16, p. 392. 

' With similar iQcansist«ncy,'Coleridge wrote, Feb. 5, 130D,of " IhesmialieH 
Bicilad in the pnblic mind", and, in October of the same year, saeered at " the 
oant phraee ' made a great nmtatiim '." Eaays on Sit Own Tima, pp. 3S7, 
1021. 

Heiuiitlit/i, in the use of it noticed by Mr. De Quincey, is, therefore, much 
older than the " French reporters " of whom he takea it to be the property. 

Completely acachrontstic, loo, is Lundor, wh^re, in an imaginary oooTersa- 
tion, he teprosenta Dr. Johnson as saying : " The new and fltrango word an 
mdividiKil aeemB rather lo signify a dividiml or jiarticular." JTorii, VoL I, 
p. 164. 

If Lander consnlted one of Dr. Johnson's octavo editions of Ms iii'sfuiniiry. 
tie there found, it ie trae, individual called an adjective only; ' - •' 



J of " Frencli reporters " waa good enough English, 
in the last century, lor Jeremy Bentham,' and is good 
enough, in our century, for Lord Macaulay." 

"inateud of saying 'aympathy with another', many 
writers", to the serious ofience of Mr. De Quincey,' "adopt 
the monatroua barbarism of ' sympathy /oj* another'." 
This "unscholarlikeuseoftheworf^i/Hjpa^Ay" is accounted 
for, he aasertB, by the fact, that, " instead of taMng it in 
its proper sense, as the act of reproducing in our minds 
the feeDngs of another, whether for hatred, indignation, 
love, pity, or approbation, it is made a mere synonym of 
the word pity." Not at all. Felloie-feeling is, as nearly as 
poaaible, equivalent to sympathij ; and yet we always put 
for after it, just as we may after compassion. Usage, and 
that alone, ia to determine our choice of prepositions ; and, 
in language, usage is perpetually changing. ' Influence 
into ', ' contemporary to ', and ' independent iipon ' once 
were good English ; and such ' synonymous to ' has been 
within the last hundred years.* ' To sympathize in the 
misfortunes of another ' does not appear to us a whit 
stranger than it appeared in the days of Shenstone;' "any 
sympathy in her general principles " was the expression 
by Coleridge,^ in 1800 ; and " sympathies 



many mbatftntivea BJinilarly circuniBtimiied ea to emlution beine regarded, by 
the Coctor, aa only adjectires. Tbere, however, Bacon, Dryden, and Pope 
Ha quoted as having u»ed the word EubstastirBlly. But, even if Landor had 
not fonnd the FnibntaatiTe individaal in the foli-o editioS, why should he haie 
thonght the leucogTBphEf infallible i And does not bis ctymalogicnl objection, 
such as it is, bear, as against the eubstantiTe individual, equ^j against the 
Bt^eetiie, in ifa cole Benee conntJiDanced in moilera Eaglish f Johnson him- 
Bfllf, lite Lord Mncaiilnj, was decidedly partial lo tte sahatantLYe indk'idiial. 
Bee the RaiHliUr, Nos, i, 6, 57, a9, 104, HQ, 148, 171 ; aad the Adrenlurer. 
Nob. 39, 45, 67. And tbere are eight instances of it in his Taialion no 
I^raniiy alone. 
In Henry Earl of Monmouth's Romiiliis ami Tarquia, a small daoitecimn 

SuhlisbcdiulGST, the Bubstantire individual oecan in pp. 61, 139, 140, 21S, 
SO, 271. 

1 will add, that, to my amuacmpnt, I havo been warned against this word, 
by a learned Enghshnian, on the ground of its b«ing an Americaniarn. 
» Thi Church of England Catechism Exaimii\ed (ed. 1868), p. 2. 
' Siatar^ of &iglaiui. Chapters H, 22. = SToi-ii, Vol. 13, p. 195, 

fbot'Dote. ' See Bp. Lowth'a Jaaiah (ed. 1778), Preliminarr BisEerta- 

j. 38, 39, 40. 
» hi« Ld;ttr», No. TO. ■ Eamj/a m Sii Own Timfi, p. 390. 



toteftfd" may claim the saTiction of Landor.* * Sympatby 
for' has the consentient authority of Sterne,' Gray,^ B»rke,* 
Wordsworth,' Lord Macaulay,* Dr. Newman,' and Mr Rus- 
kin ; * and the world will, in all likel ihood, reckon them quito 
as good judgeS) in a matter of " monstrouB barbarism, ' as 
Mr. De Quincey.* 

In short, our language, as practically exemplified, is in 
moat deplorable case, if we are to abide by_his opinion. 

" With the single exception of William "WordBworth, who baa 
paid an honourahle attention to the purity and accuracy of his 
English, we believe that there is not one uelebiated anthor of 
this day who has written two pagea consecutively, without some 
flagrant impropriety in the grammar, — such aa the eternal coa- 
fosion" of ^e pretarite with the paat participle, confusion of verbs 
transitive with intransitive, Ac, — or some violation, more or 
Imb, of the vernacular idiom." 

We are also apprised that Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
" but especially tho last, have been remarkably attentive 
to the scholarlike use of words, and to the history of their 
own language"." Most certainly, their Enghah is, in 

• Latt Fnlit of an Old Tret, -p. 196. ^ "SjmpathT/or the poor M- 

low'a distress." Tjislram Shand!i,YiA. 2, Ch. 17- "A sort of ajinpathy^ 
jonr afflictipna." lettert. No. 120. ^ JFurhi, Vol. 5, p, 304, 

' " In order Iq awaken aotnatliing of gympathy/ur tlia unfortunate natires.'' 
Speeeh on Mr. Fo)^t Jiatt-Inilia BiS. 

<• " The man who, in this age, feela no regret for the ruined honour of 
other nationa must he poor in sympathy /or the hononr of his own country." 
Concerning the Relations of Oreat Britain, Spain, and Portugal, p. 189. 

■ Euaya on Sallam, Lord Bacon, and Warren Sotting). In tno of the 
paEsagea here referred to, the eympathy is for persona. f Enayi CMtitel 

and Siitoriaat, Vol. 1, Dedisation : SiaeiuHims and Argumtnti m Varum 
Sahjcut), p. 380. " Thf Seven Lamps of Architectitre, p. 6S. 

' We are not eipressly forbidden, hy Mr. De Quincey, to hiivs aympathy 
Jir tm object, in it, or toKardt it. But he na good aa disallows these forma of 
apeech ; ainca, according to him, aympttth^, es not heing followed hy with, is 
here miaemplojed lot pity. He, nowover, writes — Vol. 1, p. 40, — of "aym. 
patbiea in tlie prohlemB Bnggoated hy bDoks." The facts esoaped him, that 
■we often uae sympathy in the senae of ' sympathetic interest ', and that we 
then allow ourselvea a Tariety of prepoaitiona after it. 

In Eohort Southwell's Triumpka ever ifeafi, p. 2, piety is aoid to be "a 
mutual sympatkj/, in each, of olher'a miaery," This use ia, I beliove, very 

'" WiiTia, Vol. 10, pp. 71, 72. A mora eiact writer than Mr. De Quincey 
wonid, aaauredly, have preferred " perpitual confnaion." Wordaworth'a and 
Coleridge'a halden, by uie way, he does not seem to have regarded as imitahle. 

11 Worki. Vol. 16, p, 487. "In Spenser, in Shakespeare, in the Bible of 
King James'a reign, and in. Milkin, there are very few graniniatieal errors." 
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many pointB, higtly commendable ; and their judgments 
as to what is allowable in pbraaeoloffj are blemished by 
few crotchets. For instance, as we have seen, neither of 
them shrank from what was, to Mr. De Quincey, a " bar- 
barism ", ' compensate for ' ; and the latter could perpe- 
trate " the monstrous barbarism " ' sympathy /or'. At the 
same time, it may be gravely doubted whether they would 
have tolerated Mr. De Quincey's "he again laid down, 
and addressed himself to sleep ",'" he must have rorfe along 
with the orchestral charge ",' " she was long ()/■ returning 
to herself",* and the equally groaa Scotticism of using that 
for in that, for that, or because* But the reader must have 

Vol. 8, p. IS. Elsewhere, one, aX least, of those aathorities in grninmar is 
deereed to be ifflpcecililo. " It makes us Mush to iidd, tbat ereo groiumai: is 
BO little of R perfect sttBimuiiDt amongst us, that, with tfca or three eicep- 
tdona, — oaa being ShaliEBpeBTe, tchom aumo affeet to consider as helongin^ to 
a Bemi-barliaroiiB age, — we bave never aeen the writer, through a circuit of 
prodinnua leading, who bai not cometimes liolaled the aecidvncs or the syn- 
tax of English grammar." Vol. 10, p. 1S8. The troe atiniiard of gram- 
Btftticalness ia English was known, and in its plenitude, to Mr. De Quince<r i 
oolf the secret was too choice to be imparted to ao unapprecialate public. 
£at why did he cast even a single pearl before swine ? 

1 Klotlerliciin, p. 73. » Woria, VoL 13, p. 215. » Ibid., ToL 

le, p. 297. 

* Ihid., Tol. 6, f.. 160 ; Vol. 6, p. 236 : ElosterhsiM, p. 112. It n no 
defence of a Scotticism, that once it vai English. 

Page upon page might be filled with specimens of Mr. Da Quincey'a bad 
or dobioUB English. A few samples ara subjoined. 

" A rsoipreaU raeaaenger between the prophet and heaven." Vol. 1, p. 47. 
■' No part, that is to say, but what acts on the whole." Vol. 1, p. 269. 
" Few people have lived on such terms of entire harmony and affectiaa lu i> 
Zieed with the woman of his final choice." Vol. 2, p. 190. 

"When next you see the bird which now perches above your head, you will 
cnjy have five daya more to livo." Vol. 3, p. 319. 

" To sketch the biatory of the art, and to eiamine iia 'principles critically, 
now remains as a duty for the connoisseur, and for judges of quite aHothtr 
atsmp/ivn bia Majesty's Judges of Assize." Vol. i, p. 4. 

'' But the fundus .... must for ever be sought in one and the same field, 
tiz., the IiKJicroHi a/ incident, or the jwf i'm-oiu o/' situation," &c Vol. S, p. 5i. 
'' One man might steal a horse with more hope of indulgence tbaa another 
MUld bale over lis hedge." Vol. 9, p. 32. 

" It was hia intention, as 1 am well aBsurecti juat abont the time that he 
took bia flight for Elpium, to have eommtiieed legulai contributor to your 
journal." Vol. U, pp. lU, 116. Also see Vol. 16, p, 338. 

" But can any gravity stand the ridimlt of a father s aittiug dowo to exam- 
ine his child's features by his own > " Vol. 12, p. 19S. 

" Even twelve or fifteen years ago, I hane aecn French circulating libraries 
in London," &c. Vol. 13, p. 40, loot-note. 
"And, apart from that abjection, at this period, the hasty unfolding of far 
'^mit inlellecloal iuteresta than euch as belong to mere liteiatore bad," &c. 
i. H, p, 339. 



had enougt for once of a man wlio Bcldom takes a word M 
Land to diBCoiirse on, without making some ridiculous 
misstatement. For his knowledge of English, so far as 
it aurpatjsed that of his most commonplace neighbours, he 
would well have followed the advice of Dogberry, to " give 
God thanks, and make no boast of it". The truth appears 
to be, that he prized the character of being a correct 
writer, in proportion to the pains which it cost him to sup- 
port it ; and his success in supporting it was not, after aU, 
of the moat brilliant. Something vastly better than that 
whicli, whether as a verbal critic or as a general essayist, he 
has bequeathed to us ought, surely, to have been expected 
from one who laid claim to " the advantage of a prodigious 
memory, and the far greater advantage of a logical inatinot 
for feeling, in a moment, the secret analogies or paraUelisms 
that connected things else apparently remote", together 
with " an inexhaustible fertility of topics, and, therefore, 
of resources for illuBtrating or for varying any subject that 
chance or purpose suggested" ;' who complacently ranked 
himself among " elaborate scholars " j'' who prolesaed to 

" Aft^r nil, that is nnt of a deeper tingo than I hitTB Been smoagMl mtiny an 
SnglUlman." Vol. 16, p. 383. 

" Sentence waa passed ; and the pnnishment vas to h« inflicted an tvo 
Bfiparnte daja, with an intervaJ beiaetn each," &e. Vol. 1Q, p. 310. 

" I have, myaelf, WaTulled by cuaches Kho wtre rapidly nEoring the point," 
&C. Logic of Political Economy, p. 33.5. 

It may be anhmitted, with idl contidence, whether these hlundera are not, 
moatl^, snch as any man ot decent educslion would he ashamed to be guilty of 
even m his most nn^arded chitchat. Yet Archhishop Trench, in 1859, pro- 
nounced Mr. De Qulncey to bo the pcreon " whom I must needs eetevin the 
?reatest living master oi onr Englisii tongue," Etigliah, Pint and Frmttit 
jth ed.], p. 33. 

The authotity of Mr. De Quinc^, whatever may be my own ralnation of 
it, is of grout weight with many. I shall, therefore, appeal to it, whereTer it 
may sail my purpose to do ao. 

' For*!, Vol. I, p, 13S, 

' Ibid., Vol. 9, p. 20. It must hayo been from what Mr. De Quinoey 
bappily calls the OTemiastering habit of stating everything "in a spirit of 
amplification, with a view ta th« wonder only of the reader ", that bo was in- 
duced to speak se he baa spoken of nnmerons literary celebrities. "Hazlttt 
had read nothing " ; " RouaseBu, lite "William Wordsworth, had read, at the 
outside, twelve volomea octayo, in his whole lifetime " ; and Porsou's " know- 
ledge of English was so limited, that his total cargo might have been em- 
barked on board a walnut-shell, on the bosom cf a slop-bason, and insured 
lor throe hulf-penee". Tol. 8, pp. 137, 173, 313. lidniund Buike ■' waa 



taTe travelled through " a circuit of prodigious reading";' 
and who had " been studying English for thirty years and 
upwards ".^ No one has ever demonstrated more satisfac- 
torily, in his own person, what he was so keenly sensible 
of, aa concerned others, " the danger, in critical niceties, 
of trusting to any single memory, though the best in the 
world ".^ Nor, save that his fame is much greater in 
America than it ia in England, should I have utilized him 
to the end of making manifest the hazard incurred by 
Buch as dogmatize rashly, 






F The Aihenaum, a few years ago,* published a letter in 
which the word curious, as now most commonly employed, 
was assailed with great vehemence. The use referred to 
ia that which, we are told, makes the word a synonym of 
"strange "or "extraordinary"; though I should prefer 
to say, ' novel ', ' unusual ', or, more generally, ' novel and 
noticeable '. " This use of the word ", the letter- writer 
objects, " is at once novel and absurd, and, I cannot but 
think, unknown in the writings of every good author." 
Wrought upon by this supposed discovery, at least a dozen 
different correspondents, writing in journals which fell in 
ly way, rushed into publicity, to assist in its promulga- 
1 ; and, in some American book* which I have not at 
id, the AlheniEum letter was reprinted in full, and with- 
it comment. There seems to be no doubt, that, to many 
minds, almost any statement, if not palpably incredible, is 
invested with validity by the bare circumstance of being 
put in black and white. 

The truth, I heHeve, as concerns the sense of cunotia 
under consideration, is, that, from Queen Anne's time 
down to the present day, very few authors have not em- 
ployed it.* That, in the mean time, it has escaped the 

the most doiible-TaEnded person in tbe world" ; and Lindley MarrUT, an 
American, ia called " an imbecile Etranger." Vol. 10, pp. 54, 71. Dr. John- 
WD " bail stadied nothing " ; and Builcau and Addison were " neither of ihem 

lompLished in seholarsbip ". Vol. 13, pp. 161, 203. 

I Worki, Vol. 10, p. IBS. Not the circail, be it obaerred, of his roading 

« " prodigious ", but the reading itself. 

t Worlci. Vol. 8, p. 31*. ' ibid.. Vol. 6, p. IGO. • March 24, 1866. 
■ » Mr. Edward 8. Gould's Good English, if my memory serves me faithfully. 

' '" )t unknoirn, however, in the sixteenth and seventeentli centuries 



indolence of all our lexicographers but the most recent 
will not seem remarkable to any one conversant with the 
shortcomings' of our lexicographers. To Addison' it waa 



" Somn of old time put great eupomtition in characters aaiotuhj engnved 
in liiL'jr reatagonon." &c. Nosh, Puree Penilene hii Snjiplieation Ut tkt 
hniil (1602), p. 88 [ed. 1842), 

" All [knguu^'G] must \» aJFecleil and prepoeteroDe, .... it is ea twriovs." 
Ben Jonson, TinAfr, he tart Ar^uta. 

" It vera no Icbm rare to observe some of our Tomen nho stand most 
affected lo emioia uppurell.'' B, Brathnait, A. Boalst 



202. 



■e7--ltl!ture (IMO),p. 



India, pp. 20n, 201. 

A]«o Bee the transUtian or 11 Cardinalitim di Sanla Ckiem (1670), pp. S, 
46, 77, 95, 2*8. , 

Ineariout, as the opposite oE tbe ohjeotiTe curinua here contcmplsted, ia not 
nneuinpled. " In coufirnmtioD oj these truUis, we may concludii this part of 
our Bubieet with a nut incHrioia anecdote." Dr. John Brown, An Etiimali, 
*e., Vol. 1, p. ST. Also BOO p. 137 ; and Vol. 2, p. 89. Horace Walpola 
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id would 



OuHetilif was lon^ ago used where we now use, more frequently, cnrioia- 
ntu, " At a conTcnient liistance from them nppear'd the Doriphori, .... 
whom the gorpousnesae of their habit, and eurionly of their arms, rendred 
almost of no defence." OumWrn (ed. 1662), Vol. 1, p. 1B2. 

■ Writing in 1847, ^tr. Do Qiiincey, with his nasal bile and bluBter. stig- 
matized thia eipresaion as " horriiUy tahemaculor, and such that no gentlemaa 
could allow himaelf to tonch it witbout gloves." Workt, Vol. 7, p. 89. As 
we all know, it ia, now, of unchallenged respactabil^. 

The clause just transcribed is adduced, bj Dr. Webster's editors, to illns- 
trata their third definition of Ittiimaeitlar : " Of, or belonging to, a booth or 
shop ; hence, common ; low." A good sample, this, of pure moonshine, 
would ho interesting to know how theleamed divines aforesaid 
Crabbe, where he writes ; 

" See yonder prcEcher to his people pass, 
Borne up and swelled by labemade-sat." 
Tlio shed in Moorfields, which Whitefield need as a temporary chapeL^ 
called Tht Ti^ernacle ; and, in the scornful dialeet of certain Churdi- — 
Englundmen, Methodist and snnh-Iike places of worship have, sinoe thai, 
been known ua tabrrnBclei. Hence Mr. De Quinpey's laheruaeKlar. 

Southey, that patlem of political piety, more tlian once, in the Quarterly 
Xevimi, hoe the aynonymoaa leMsia-ihop ; and the old Puritans termed 
churches ituple-liButtt. An established religion is, of neeesailjr, contemptooua 
towards tta depressed rivals : these retaliate the disdain of which they are the 
objects ; and careless Gallios infer that the message which all alike have heard 
from the beginning must be, that they should hate one another. See 1 John, 
3, U. 

' " I aball beg leave to explain myself in a matter which is curtBua in its 
kind, and which none of the critics haye treated of." Speclaiar, No. 36T. 
Also see Nos. S3, 267.391. 

" Nuthing could be more airioat 
a wori." Guardian, No. 157. Also see Ko. 
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good English ; and Gray,' Johnson,* Burke,' Cowper,* 
Coleridge,' Southey,* nnd Lord Mncaulay' Lave agreed 
with hiTTi in so esteeming it. Aa will be seen, on verify- 
ing the references given at the foot of the page, exprea- 
rions having il ta, or the like, prefixed to etirioun, which 
the cenaurer of the simple adjective finds peculiarly ex- 
ceptionable, are, likewise, perfectly classical; and ao is 
curiously, for ' observably '.' 

Curious, in it^ more modern acceptation, is not, then, 
" novel " ; and it is very far indeed from being " unknown 
in the writings of every good author ". And no more is 
it "absurd". First the word denoted a state of mind, 
interest or diligence in inquiry or prosecution ; then it. 
was predicated of things which exhibit evident tokens of 
care [euro), dexterous application, ingenuity;^ and, aa 

' " Your opinion of Diodoras is, donbtloss, right ; bnt there are thin^ ia 
bim Tery ouri'sru, gnt out of better iLUthorities now lust." Works, Vol. 3, p. 
6Z. I have obserred fifteen like instancca in Gray. 

' "I could command wtatevor waa imported, airioin or Taluable," 
Bamhla-.'So. 131. 

"AyerT eurioue book might be written on the 'Fortune of Phjaicinns '." 
Lift of AkensiilB. 

■ "To this purpose Mr, Spon. . . . giteft us a curioua story," Sat, On 
tin Sudlime and Stautiful, Part 4, Sect. 4. 

* " I despair DOW of making any curious diicoseriea about him." Worki, 
Vol, 7, p. 226. Other instsnCBB might be added. 

° Etfoya on Mis Oicti Times, pp. 363, 380, 339, &c, &e. "A. euriimt 
anomaly." Church and State, &c., p. 410. 

' Zelttri, Ac. (17B7), pp, 10, 15, 109, &c. &e. 

' " That unfortunato book contained much tkat was eurioui and interesting," 
Suav m Madame IfArhlai/. 

Additionally, I might refer to Henry Carey, Aaron Hill, Eiohardson, the 
Earl of Cork, Miss Carter, Miaa Talhnt, Mias Buraey, Horace Walpole, Col- 
man, Foote, Cumberland, fienthnm, Wordsworth., Lsndor, Dr. Newman, Mr. 
J. S. MiU, and Mr. Gladstone. 

^ It it turiout, 4o. Sir Joshua Eeynolda, Idler, No. 76. Burke, Spieeh 
an Coneiliatien loitA Ameriea, &b. Ac. Poraon, Lettm to Mr. Archdeaam 
Trttvii, p. 188 : Tracts and MiseeUaasous Critioitmi, p. 319. Southey, Col- 
kqaiet, Ac,, Vol 2, p. S40. Cbarles Lamb. £illcri (ed. 1337), Vol. 1, pp. 
18^ 208. Lander, J)rg Slielis Fagoted, p. 124 : La»t Fniit off an Old Tree, 
W. 166,341. laid Jiacaulaj, Eiaiij/s an Lord Mahon, Moract Walpate, Sir 
milium Tettpie, and Miraisau : Speeches (ed. 1BS4), p. 82. Mr. Buskin, 
T/u Seven Lamps of ArehiUctiire, pp. 110, 173. 

Curiously enough, ftc. Southey, Ci»cper'a Works, VoL 3, pp. 84, 212. 
Lord Macaulay, Eaaaij on Addison. Dr. Kewman, OJHw and Work of Vhi- 
vsrtilia, p. 210, 

' In the " curiow arts " nf Acta, 10, 19, eurioiia is otjectiye ; but its sense 
iipeouliar. Magic is there indicated; audits practitioneta wen reckontid not 
limply iaqnieltive, but unduly eo. 
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sncfe things are out of the coramon, and are apt to arrest 
attention, it naturally acquired the sense which has been 
thoughtlesBly arraigned as contrary to reason.' The 
second eignification, ' executed with thought and skill ', 
almost, in fact, denotes the objective correlative of that 
which ie denoted by the first signification. Niee,^ befors 
it meant 'agreeable', meant 'fastidious'; dreadful and 
fi-ight/ul had, of old, tbe significations ' full of dread ' and 
' fiUI of fright ' ; and all languages supply, in the second- 
ary acceptations of worde, liber J^ illustrations of objective 
developments ftom subjective originals. If the person 
who objected to the latest use of curious had generalized 
his objection, and, especially, if he had applied it impar- 
tially to our language at large, he would have found him- 
self hampered by eonaequencea which he little expected. 
Even as to ettriotis itself, he would have had to alt«r not 
only Shakespeare's " eurioiis bed ", " most curious mantle ", 
and "curious tale", but our Bible, with its "carious 
girdle" and "curious works". Our familiar curionities, 
for ' rarities ', would, also, in consistency, fall under the 
ban of this unreflecting denunciator. 

Curiam, in tie Apeeryplui,--aiii only tliere in the whole BiUc, — signifle* 
'inquisitive', and Bothing else. 

' AdiliBOQ writea of "a pnnch-bawl, painted upon a sien near Charin|C- 
cross, and very euriauali) gamlBhed with g, couple ot ungels hovering over it, 
and Eqneczing a lonion into it". Speelater, No. 2S. Curiouili/ here meani 
' in a novel and gtrildng Bay ', quite as well as ' artfully ', ' ingonioualy '. 

Dr. Johnaon's eighih definition of wtrioBj ie " elegant, neat, labonred, 
finished " ; and ttis transition thence to Iho latest sense of the word — wMcli 
be has passed over, — might almoEt bave been predicted. 

In [rench, Italian, &<i., the words etymulogicully corresponding to oni 
euri'aiii have alt the t^ee icteptationi wliich I have noted above. 

' " JftcB and dear are the great To Prepon and To Kalon of feminine oon- 
verBational nioralitieB." 80 writes Lord Lytton, in his England ami tki 
SiiglUh. To Mr. Da Quincey,— Worki, Vol. 16, p. 487, foot-note,— tliis use 
of niec ranks " among the moat shocking of the nnBcholarUlio barbDiitmi now 
prevalent ". Sice, by hia legislation, " does not and eanant eipresa a quality 
ofthe object, but merely a quality of the subject". Ilnl the ladies reject Bu 
■nch stcaitjined views of tlie limits of possibility; end, aa to nice, they hiiva 
proved, with the very general cou-currence of their lords, that what is infeaaibla 
in theory may easily be realized in practice. 

Nor is this use of niei a product of our limes. The leaned Miss Cartor 
wrote, in 1769 : "I intend to dine with Mrs. Burerave, and, in tbe evening, 
tako a nia walk." Zetleri to Mrs. Mmtagu, Vol. 2, p. 84, " A very nt» 
letter." Ibid„ VoL 3, p. 200, And Charloa Johneon wrote " sweet-breada 
and cook's combs . . . are very nice", "nice bits", "a nine leg of a fowl", 
" ttin little things ". Chryiol, VoL 2, pp, 9, 1S3 ; Vol. 3, p. 12 ; ToL ^ 
p. 203. 
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The EeT. Mr. Blackley, in liia Word Gossip, has pro- 
pounded, with all the positiveaess befitting accredited 
inerrancy, a new faith touching the derivation of parson 
and parishioner. It ia imfortunato, for this gentleman, 
that philology ia not theology, and that his authority is 
otherwise than autocratic. If, notwithstanding Lis sacred 
character, he will deal with matters of thia world, it must 
be on the same conditions, as regards liability to protest, 
which attach to those whom such matters interest more 
particularly. 

To connect j3fl MOW, etymologically, with person ho boldly 
affirms to be a " ridiculous error ". Blackstone, who so 
connected it, '* though a good lawyer, waa but an indif- 
ferent philologer, or he would have observed the necessary 
connexion between parson and parish, specially illustrated 
by the existence of the word parishioner" ; and ho is 
gratuitously taxed with " implying that the parson of a 
parish was, in theory, what he, certainly, is not, neces- 
sarily, in fact, t/iejjerson, the individual, of most importance 
in a parish ". And now for — not to shock a clergyman by 
profanely applying the term revelaOon, — the new pate- 
faction : 

" The word parson is, in fact, equivalent to parUMo^, a com- 
pression of paroe/iiantts, wliich, as a substantive, means one he- 
longing to a parish. We English have taken paroehi'tniie in 
one sense, parson, for the minister belonging to a parish ; the 
French have taken it in another, paroissien, the inhabitant 
helonging to a parish ; and, when our language needed to de- 
scribe members of the parson's fl.ock, the form equivalent to 
paroissien being already uaurped in parson, it waa obliged to 
form the word parishioner, as implying the relation of the 
ordinary resident to the appointed minister in a pariah." 

On the true origin of parson, which has no connexion 
whatever with parish, or with any similar word, there is 
but little to add to what Dr. John Cowell wrote,' more 
than two centuries ago : 

'^In Tlic Interpreter (1637). Coleridge thus esglains parson- " Feraona 
mr' i^ox'it' ; ptraona fxemplarit ; tha representotiTB and eiejnplar of tbe 
penonal charttcter of thE oommunity or panali ; of ttieir duties nnd rights, of 
their hop«B, privilegeg, imd requisite qu&lificatioDB, as moral peisons, and not 
merely Uving things." Charoh md State, &c., p, 166, first foot-notu. Cola- 
ridge ehould hsTc gircu notice thut this wlib aiAy his piuBonal Jdeu of a paraon. 
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*'Parton (pertona) conimeth of the French (pergonne). It 
pecnliarly signifieth, with us, the rector of a church j the reason 
whereof Becmeth to bee, because hee, for his time, representeth 
the church, and suBteineth the person thereof, as well in eiew- 
ing ae being sieweiLin any action t-ouchiBg the same." 

We aro told that parishion is compressed from paro- 
chianut; and it is implied that^fsoH is compressed from 
paruhion} But why go to Low Latin, rather than to 
Old French, for tho source o£ parishion ? And what proof 
ia there that parishion ever meant ' parson ' ? Mr. Black- 
ley here palms upon his readers a word which, to him, 
waa, evidently enough, a mere assumption. Having, 
though unconfessedly, coined it. he proceeds to coin a 
sense for it ; in the next place, he contracts it, by 
squeezing out two vowels and a consonant ; and, lastly, 
he is ready to wax uncomphmcntary, if you hesitate to 
accept his conclusion as to how we came by parson. 

I may add, that this term, in the form person, was used, 
by Myre,' in the twelfth century, down to which time, as 
has been tho case ever since, a pamon is not known to 
have been denominated, in English, by any word allied to 
parish. 

Forging history, after the manner here exposed, and 
dispensing the spurious product as a genuine article, 
would, in a layman, be a somewhat hardy procedure.' 

Some choice eloquence about priestcraft, with whu 



' Biiimsr hag ago broaohfld this untennhle Tiew, tating parson from 
"parMoa, ecoleaiaatea" ; and Dr. Kichardson adopts it. Nei^er of tbem 
givea an; BiaiDple of paria/um used in tho sense req^uiied to uphold their 

As will shortl; he seen, pariahon preceded paTishioiu:!; snd meant the same. 

Charles Lamh ases diocessn, — as S Frenulinian might use rfjorAoin, — foe ' a 
peraon tiviDg under the head of a, dioccao'. See bis Fatintiiii'a Bag, in 
Elia'i Esaaiji. And onca this was atloirable English, Bcuordlng to Dt. 
BichaidsDu'a Dictionary, 

' Imtrwlmu/ei- Pariah Prieala, p. 22. 

> Tho coQl«nts of Word Qoaaip first appeared in a Tcligious magazine for 
chfldren. At pp. 66, 66, Mr. Blacklay, after saying that "we are unwilling 
to epeak of a milliner, or a barmaid, as a young lady", adds ; " though, in- 
deed, American notiona would seout such bositation ". An English clergyman 
would be an unusually fnTourable specimen of bis class, if he denied bimself 
an opportnaity of insinuating contempt for Americans. Whether the truth ii 
told, or Dot, is quite a secondary cansideration. No slander ia more aedulously 
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Mr. Blackley is inspired by the Blactstonian heresy, need 
not be quoted. To exalt a clergyman beyond wimt is due 
19, in his eyea, highly pernicious. la it, however, less 
pernicious to depress a layman beyond what is due, in 
making a, parishioner, on the very showing of his appella- 
tive, a mere adjunct to his " parishion " or parson ? The 
odd fiicta, by the bj', on the new view, first, that our 
ancestors went back to paris/iion and made parishioner, and 
did not, instead, make parsoner from parson, and, secondly, 
that, if parishioner was used contemporaQeously with 
parishion, the longer word should have come down ua- 
abridged, and the shorter should have been abridged, Mr. 
Blackley sagaciously forbears calling attention to. 

To the Old French pamchia, parroquia, paroche, — 
afterwards modified into parfnsse, — we owe, directly, the 
early English forms of what we have long written ^artsA. 
In the twelfth centiuy, we had parescfie, paresch, and 
parisse ; ' in the thirteenth century, parocke ; and Chaucer 
writes parisc/t.* Similarly, as the Old French had the 
derivatives parrochian, paroquian, we had paresschen, pa~ 
reschen,^ paraschen, parachen,* parishen, parysshen,' pa- 
rischen," parissehen,''. poreshoii,^ &c., for 'inhabitant of a 
parish '. By the addition of -er to a corruption of the 
French word, it is reasonable to suppose, wo obtained our 
parishioner ; ' just as wo are indebted, for pracHHoner, to 
the addition of -er to s corruption of praticieit.^" This ex- 

' Myrc'e IiatrudiiiHi, &o., pp. I, 7, 22. 

' Sae Mr. SUatmann's Bicrionan/ uf ilw Old Eii^liih Znni/iiagB, &a, 
Erafetd: 1867. 
' Myrc's Initmclimi, &c., pp. 26, 26. 

* Feuock'e Reprnior, 4:c., pp. 391, 393, 418. 

' Pelitieitl Foeiru and Songt, 4c. (edited lij Mr. Thomas Wright), Vd. I, 
p. 327: Vol. 2, p. 217. 

* Stligimu Fiieu in FroM and Vern (edited bj lie Ebt. G. G. Peny), p. 
2. Chflui'or and Peoock haTe tho aa — '■ — 

' Langliuid, Tht VitioH of Willi 
A fed. Kcv. W. A. Bkeat), p. 6. 

* SevelatioH la the Mont ef Eeeiiam, p. 49. Parythom and parialutu, at 
p. 104, seem to iland foe pariihei : but tnis cannot well be. 

' Bikhop Hall nsei perithimiai, in tjie expresiioo " pariihionatl mectinea "■ 
StrictlT, pariihional oaght to mean ' pertaining to parishioneii ', tathor ibaa 
'pertaining Co aparith '. It is such a word as our couj/'imiouttl is, imd such 
a word as proasaiorial would be, if used to mean ' pertaining- to a proem '. 

i" Coleridje veatnrod to Anglicize this into praclieian ; and Btathwsil, in 
A Bouhtir-lectrm (1640), p. 307, nsea Qnsvhstnalite praelitt. Praetitioa, 
JhabaM of p>^etitii»ur, theogli I haie nawbere happened on it, veiy likel; 
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planation of the origin of parishioner is, 6o far as I know, 
now first snggested.' 

Among the illaudablo charaoteristica of Professor Maxi- 
milian Miiller,^ his facility of assertion is conspicuous. 
For instance,' he lays down that our word church came 
into England through the Latin, and that it was brought 
by " the Christian missionaries and priests, from the timQ 
of St. Augustine's landing, in 507, to the time of AKred "■ 
But aihrraautis est probare; and, before all this can be 
taken as prescribed, a q[uestion or two may be allowed to 
a sceptic. Can it be shown — since we are told " kyriake =; 
church ", — that hyriake was ever used in ecclesiastical 
Latin ? Can it even be shown that icii/iiaK^^tbough it 
meant ' Sunday ', — ever meant ' church ' ? Who can say 
that church, whatever it was derived I'rom, was not in use, 
in some old form, before the days of St. Augustine and 
bis successors ? And who can say that it may not, after 
ail, be a corruption of ttiKk^vLa?* Philology becomes an 
easy affair enough, when, from premises to conclusion, it 
takes the shape of an exercise of the imagination; and 
" the science of language ", as thus illustrated by its chief 
hierophant, reveals itself as indeed a science of a brand- 
new description. 

If I decline to descant on critics such as Dean Alford and 

waa once used. We bava had, somewhat akin to paritkinnal, praeti/iiMol. 
" Ambitious jjrarfifiofiaB Btato JerailB." W. Watson, A Seeacordon, 4o., p. 
301. And it has been used in modem times. Bee Stifcliont from thg LetUn 
of Robert Southey, Vol. 2, p. 1. 

Magition, miiaition, and phisitim, iot tnagUian., £c., vers COnunDn epeH- 
ingB in the BiitBenth Dtmtury, and on into the Eeventeenth. 

Both parii/iioasr andpraetUiomr occur in Latimer, as quoted bj Dr. Rich- 
ard«>D, These forme, iu an age when our langua^ vaa Ecareely thongbt to 
oomo vithiu the purview of philology, ma; bave recammendcd tnumMlTes, as 
oSering to the e;e demativee of the type of executitmer, exiortUmer, &C. 

' JVTtitoJwiBaeorrtitition of the French /riH^ier; iind_frtpjier<r, shortened 
to fripptr, of the Freniiafrippiir : but, in poulltrer, thaw ia a double ending; 
the old word being pmitcr. 80, uphohtertr ha* been elongated from vplialster. 
Ltatrer v, still tiBcd, in some parta o£ England, for fe»«r or few. HiclanT, 
itxfithrt, fKxaxt in Cap^Te'a ChroHuk, p. 113. MmKiancr is not jet oh- 
Eolete. The modern thickem ooatains an a added to ehicken, iCsclF a pIuraL 

* That be nan bomnr &eely, vithoot reoogsizable ocknavledgineDt, is 
ehown in the Traiaactiima of tht FhUolagiml Society, 1862-3, p. 117, foot- 

3 Lteturca on the Seimee o/lanffuage, Vo!. 2, pp. 268, 269. 

* More than twenty years ago, I elaboratedaa argument for this etymoliwy; 
and I still tblnk it much more likely that ehurch came from iKE^igala than 
from any deriiative of Kvpws- 
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IMr. Moon, it is not because of any poverty m matter tot | 
a^mark in. the headlong sciolism of the one and in the 

Jiddling pedagoguery of the other. But hasty and shal- 
»w phllologiiiing is everj-where common, and no less so 
in America than in England. Partly to keep Mr. Eichard 
Grant White in countenance, and partly because, on cur- 
Borily turniag over the leaves of hia Words and Their 
Uses, I was reminded of certain old-world specimens of 
precipitate speculation, I have been at tho trouble of this 
long preliminary. The special reminders of those speci- 
mens shall now be considered ; and, if they are made the 
Bobject of some detail, it is with design to show irrefutably, 
among divers ends, what is Kkely, in our day, to happen 
to one who puts his faith ovcr-confidingly in dictionaries 
and intuition. 

The verb experienec is, to Mr. White, parroting Dean 
Alford,^ altogether objectionable. It is, further, signifi- 
cant, that he thiuks it to be of rare ocourrencc in good 
Writers. " I have been able to find, by diligent search, 
only one example of any authority ", he informs us ; and 
tiliat example, taken from the Guardian, he discovers in 
Dr. Richardson's Dictionary. Since "diligent search" 
may mean, with Mr, White, industry in turning over the 
j>ages of dictionaries, one can scarcely wonder at the 
generality of his conclusiona.* Dr. Johnson observes, in 
■the Preface to his Dictionary : " It is remarkable, that, in 
leviewing my collection, I found the word sea unexempU- 
£ed." No less remarkable is it, that he has treated the 
"Terb experience inadequately,^ considering his liking for 



1 " Some jeara ago, preeiae achnlors ussd to ei:claim against the Terb ia ■ 
tltptrUnai ; and a rerj ugly candidal^ for adnuBsian into tbe language it 
vu. . . . Nu instance of the verb la experunu ocoura till quil« recently." 
Again : " Non, ia the best English, expsrieiiec is a substantive, not a vtri at 
aa." Th> Quaea'a English fsecond ed.), pp. 11.^, 116, 252. 

A penoa who caa vnita thus lis^ eiven an irresistJble proof of his uttar 
want of qnalifination ta aet np aa a orilip of English. 

' In Dr. Latham's edition of Johnson's DielioHari/, he irould hafo found 
Bishop Thirlwall quoted for the verb experiinee; and tbe Biahop's authority 
is, certainly and deserredly, Terj high. 

' Of the verb txperienee ha giTos tW'O definitions, " to try, to practise ", and 
"to know b; practice". The drat he is nnable to exemplify ; and, under Vna 
isoond, he confines himself to adducing Milton's " experienced aye '', in whioh, 
if there were no verb exptrients, the tpithat would bs eonsidarad as an od- 
JMtive. The positire eziatfuce of the verb thus rests npn the Boutai'fi ban 
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it.* In the eyes of Mr. White, however, it is a 8ole< 
which would soil any decent page. After having pro- 
duced, with other supposed offenders, ' ' an incensed farmer ", 
real or imaginary, as " experiencing a cow ", and two 
newspaper-writers, aa " experiencing a climate" and "ex- 
periencing a hay-crop ",' he thus concludea : 

r' *' Let UH bnar, auffut, try, live through, endure, prove, and im- 
dergo ; and from all this we ahall gain experience and hecomo 
experienced ; but let ub not KC^erimce either a hay-crop, or & 
cow, or anything else." 

How long we have possessed the verh fxperience I do not 
venture to say ; but, as long ago as 1531, it was nsed by 
Kir Thomas Elyot ; ' in 1594, by Nash ; * and, before the 
end of the sixteenth century, it had become familiar 
enough to find its way into a dictionary.' I suspect, how- 
ever, that it had little currency prior to the time of the 
Commonwealth. First, apparently, it meant ' test ', ' sub- 
ject to experiment',* and then, 'know experimentally, or 
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nien 
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It editor, Archdeacon Tudd, has nathujg here to 



In the Bambtrr alono, he n»e 
Nw. e, 16, IT, 3fi, 40, 12, 132, 6 
&c. &c. 

" Inelegant u these expreuioim itre, the; have their pacBllula in 
merit. GraTSB, the cleTer author of liw Spiritual Quixote, niakoB <i, 
goram "one fruitful aeiaon" and "one seasonable day". Olla Fodridn, No. 
30. Coleridge makoB it govern " veather ". Euaya en Sit Ovi» Timet, ^ 
891. And Dr. Juhnwnt, tn hia ^coount of ihi Sarltian Librarg, laaket it 
govern — 1 do not qnoM preciaelj' as ha wrote — "the nee of a cataloffua". 

Evurjr word ie liable to be employed with bad taste ; but it is no ui^uinent 
Hgainat it, that it a liable to Buch an employment. 

> " And what udlytie should be acquiied by suche declaration, it shoulde 
not be exftrimad with diligence f " The QimerHeur, fol. 77. 

• " No land can m infalhbly experienai the proverb ' The hood makes not 
the monk ', as thou ; for tuylora, serving-men, make-shifts, and ^ntlemen, id 
tboe are eoafomidei" C'hriit't Teari arer Jenaakm, ■p. 13fi (in Arcfuaea, 
Vol. 1). 

Some years earlier, in hie letter introdDctorr to Greene's Areadia, Nash naea 
the expression " in my iniiperienced opinion. . Gabriell Harvey, in his Four 
Letter!, &c. (16B2), has " untxper ieneed art" . 

In TarltoiCt Ifiicei out ef Furt/atarie, by an anonymous author, published 
in 16S0, we find : " I presumed the rather to erperiena, with them, the hops 
of your favoure," Tartlon't Jatr, &o. (ed. Mr. J. 0. HaUiwell), p. 51. 

' In Florio'a Worldi of Wordca (ed. 16S8J, iperimtnlurt is defined by " to 
trie, to proove, to experimce, to put in practise." 

■ " It ia an tiperieaeed proposition, that all things are loosned with the 
same cords wherewith they were bound." Adverliifmenti from FarmKaUf 
translated by Henry Earl of Monmouth (I6S6), p. 226. 




from expenence'. Richard Brathwait ■wrote, in 1640: 
" This, poore lovD-inthrdllod McUida felt too well experi- 
enc'd in her." ' The Earl of Monmouth, premising " irre- 
Terence towards God, disohedience of magistrates, corrup- 
tion of manners, alteration of laws ", and several other high- 
ly deprecahle matters, adds : "many of which we, in the 
dominionH of England, Scotland, and Ireland, have, of late, 
too sadly eTpi'fieticed." ^ This was in 1G54, Immediately 
afterwards, we have the authority of Milton ' for the active 
experience ; and, within the next thirty years, it was used by 
Matthew Ijawrence,' Richard Franck," Joseph GlanYill,°Dr, 
Henry More,' Richard Burthogge," and Timothy Puller,* 

Eichnrd Frnnck has "to rrperieiice art", jVortJird Meimn'ri (ed. 1694), p. 
65. Also see p. lOS, This book vaa written, ita author informs qb, in liiSS. 
There is an mmotated edition of it hj Sir Walter Scott. 

In the SiEt of these paseagi^e, expn-itncsd, passive, ugnifiea ' wbiuh has 
passeil the ordeiil of eiperitaent BUCceesfnll; '. 

' TIk Tica Lanoaahiri Lovera (16*0), p. 128. '^ Expcrimc'd grounds of 
■rt",-'brjwn'md'fl practiaes". iAt'rf., pp. 22fi, 238. Also see T/u Eai/liih 
GtnUiman, ic. (ed, 1641), p. 7. 

Bicbard Fleolmo, whose authority, chronologicallj, is us ?ood ss that of 
anjbody elie, wrote, iu 1647 : '* I shall be mare bnppj than before, tlie more 
of unliappincBsa I hare eiperimid sineo." A JttlalioH o/ Ten Tears TravelU, 
&c. (16do). p. 41. Anotboc instance occurs at p. 93. 

' T/ie Vii»iph-at Eiiiory of the Wa>-ra of Flaiidms, The Trantlator' i Epiitle 
to his t'liunrrffmeii, the Readert. Alio scetlto eame translator's .^iftwrfiinnntfi 
from Farmimia, pp. 131, 161, 351. 

' " Besides, that your conspicuons piety and charity toward the orthodox, 
wherever orerbome and oppressed, has been frequently izjm-i'ennij in the ni 



g etrajta and calormtiee of the ohurcbes. 
Vol 2, p. 234. Other instaaoes occur in pp. 2 
they are, all, in letlfira, one of which hears ihe d 
these ^sagea, experience may be taken 



rke (Bohn'a ed.), 

3, 207, of the feat volume : 

teof Jan., 16S5. In two of 

le ™asagea, experience may be taken to mean 'teat'. 

"When ve ei-perictiee the best ordinance aoraetinieB empty, .... this will 

quicken ue to look above," &c. The Use mid Prvelite of Faith (1667), p. 330. 

' " Tbe barbie, though uperiaiced a resolute fish," &e. Sorthirn ifemaire, 

p. 374. Also see p. 60. 

° " But ita ixperimc'd sterility tlirough so many liundred years drives hope 
to deaperatioa." Seepeis Scieniiflea, p. 133. Xhoms Saddiidimm Tiiumph- 
atiu, p. 36o. 

^ " Such or such a condguiation will have such an event, though they never 
sefwriflicV it at all, or very seldom. " Mystery of Godlineta, ■g. 3S9. Also 
Ree EMkuiiutmui Triumphatua (ed. 1662), p. 45. 

" But, it being experimad, of all^bands, that the noise seemed to come Irom 
a force agaJOBt the door," &e. Henry More, in Glonvill'e SaidKciemut 
lyiimp/iatui, p. 437. 

* " Nothing is more obviouB, or more frequently experimceii, than this." 
CaiuaDei (167S), p. 33S. 

< " Christian moderation will govern any, when they have experienced aa 
evil, not to run into the tome again." Thi ifoderBtion of ihe Church of Eng- 
btnd (1679), p. 317 ((;d. 1843). Also ace pp. 240, 204, 301, 309. 
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And already in the seTenteenth century, e^rperience, as a verb 
neuter, — since then grown very common, but not yet 
recognized by any dictionary, — was sanctioned by good 
writers.' Advancing to the eighteenth century, we en- 
counter the active verb experience in Steele,' Bishop Berke- 
ley," &c. &c. ; * and, still kter, it has been used by Samuel 

Ths following, from Shielda, is quoUd in The Ssoteh Frtthytcriiit Sleguaict 
(ed. I6S3), p. 2* : We havs exptrimced wonders of the Lord'* care," &o, 

' "Wo txperimet to tie contraiy." Franck'a Northern Mfmoin, p. 4. 

" We uperuHKf tbitt tboeo objectn occnr to the mind tumnltaonely," Ad. 
Thomas White, Jn excltaioa of Scepticki, &c. (166fi), p. 39. Atan rae p. fl 

Nnmerons leferoncea to the more modem writers conM he pten ; hi ' 
will, doubtless, be Choiight sufficient. Addison, GunrifiaN, Ko. IG7. 
ville, The Fails of the Bm (ed. 1724), p. 330. Hiohardaon, Sir 
OranSiKn, Tol. 4, p. 12B. JoWon, Mimhler, Ho. 17. Mr>. Chaper. 
vmnrw. No. 78. Edwaid Moore, World, Nob. 2, 183. Earl of Cork, CL 
tuiMHur, No. 17. Gray, Worla, Tal. 6, p. 1S9. Burke, On tht Sitblima 4 
Smaijul, Fart 1, Sect. 7. Cowper, }Fori>, Vol. 6, p. 147. Scntbey, Lijta 
WmIiji, Vol. 2, p. 80. Coleridge, jfolti and Leeturva upon Shaiefpemt, F 
Tol 2, pp. 149, 323. 

' Guardian, So, 148. While, in Queen Anne'i time, the Terb erptrina 
was not yet thoroughly in Togno, tho verb ixptriment, for ' learn froio eiperi- 
ment, or by experience ', had not liooome obsolete. " This I have sipm' 
maitttA, by taking away the grain which they looked for." Addison, Oaor4- 
tan. No. Ifi6. It is, of course, a mere archaism in Burko's '' ^— 

fiddiCy ", and in Charles Lamb's Essay entitled Popular Fallaci, 

" Quardian, No. 27. Here occurs the passage quoted by Hr. White fi 
Dr. Hichaidaon's Dictionary. 

' Mandeville, Tlie Falls ef ths Bm, p. 400, Aaron Hill, CormpaiiK 
of Samuel Siehardeon, Vol. 1, p. 62. For Bichtiidson himself, see Vol. Sji 
282, and Yol. S, p. 3 ; for J. Channiog, Vol. 2, p. 333. Bichardfeii, 8 
CAarla Onmdiam, To). 1, pp. 228, 2S3, 294 ; Tol. 3, pp. 90, Itfi, 276, ST 
Tol. S,p. 179; Tol. 6, p. 17; Vol. 7. pp. 218, 246, 269. HawteswM 
AdmntursT, Nob. 6, 11, 33, 104. In Noa. 6, 77, 78, 79, are Are other it 
«t«aFes, br Bathurst and Mrs. Chapouo. Stume, Semumi, Noa. 24, 34, 39 : 
Lctteri, Noa. 77, 91. Bishop Lnwth, Lift of William of Wj/ktham, p, 2S7. 
HeniT Brooke, The Fool of Quality (ed. 1792), Vol. 1, p. 84 ; Vol 3, p. e 



, :e the verb 

gxperieHce, active and neuter, twentj-aii tinea. Soame Jenjns, World, No. 
17B. Lord Gheaterdeld, World, Noa. 29, S8, 111. Edward Moore, in the 
same periodical, affords fire inatanees ; and there are others by W. Dunnombe, 
LoTeybond, &c. Burke, On the Suiliwe and Bcatitifat, Part 4, Sect. 17. I 
have lemnilced at least twenty instances in Burke e Speeches, Letters, to. 
There are flvainataMesin Miss Buraoy's aisfttio. Eobott ^mt\i, Mieroeoim, 
Noa. 8, 20 : alao aee Nas. 9, 27, 40, ty varioua writara. Person, Trneta and 
XiieeUaneetu Orilieismi, p. 18. Bishop Borne, Olla Podrida, No. 13 : also 
«ee Nob. 10, 20, 80, 32, 37, by Grose and otherB, In Paley" "* 



oloffi/ there oi 



9, of which SI 



duglo chapter, tl 



Taylor Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Southey, "Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Dr. Arnold, -Mr. De Quincey, Lord Macaulay, 
JJandor, llr. Newman, Mr, Ruakin, and Mr. J. S. Mill.' Tfie 
reader will not, I am aure, suppose that tliis list of references 
is cut short for want of availahle materials to extend it. 

Some one writes, that an Armenian archbishop, having 
iallen among the savages of Abyssinia, " is experiencing 
■very rough usage." Hereon Mr. White comments : 

" He was receiving or suffering rough usage ; and, although 
that was part of his exfienenee, lie did not exf/erience it. Experi- 
^Tice ia the passing througli a more ot lees continuous course of 
events or trials. A man's escpm-ievce ia the sum of his life ; his 
eseperitmce in any profession, bnaineas, or condition, of life, is tbe 
^gregate of the observation he has hail the opportunity of mak- 
ing in that profession, husinesa, or condition." 

To the two last sentences there is no objection, if we read 
'that " A man's to/al experience ia the sura of his life " ; ^ an 
amendment demanded by the definition given of ea^perience. 
Moreover, that definition covers exactly what the Armenian 

tventj-eiitb. I 
eonc^niiig Jiutia 
Isttera alune. 

• Coleridge, Euaya on 
fourth and Stati, &c., p 
Jj^leniyol. 1, p. 13S; Vol. 2, p. 286. Southey, is«B™,'&c. (1797), pp. 
78, 271, 320 : Stpriilla'a ZelSera,\'6]. 2. pp. 139, 393, 39i } Vol. 2, pp. 103, 
168, 311 : Lifi -if Wetlty (ed. 1S64), Vol, 1, pp. 139, H5, 208, 263; Vol. 2, 
pp. 33, *0, U0, mi, 212, 2«, 248: CiJ&?«ieji, &e., Vol. I, p. 310; Vol.2, 

fp. 117, 1S4, 39S : jFMoyi, Moral and mitieal. Vol. 1, pp. fi2, 69, 131, 
34, 293, 310. 373, 398, *17; Vol. 2, pp. 87, 128,394 : CWiwr's fferis, Vol. 
X. p. IS ; Vol. a, pp. 9, 276 ; Vol. 3. p. 207, ■WordawortU, Cmtemiiig lU 
Xuatiom of Great Srilaui, Spain, antl Portugal, p. Si. Shollev, Smtua, &c., 
VoL 1. pp. 49, 60, 63, 80, 146, 165, 216, 282 ; Vol. 2, pp. 119, 170, 230: 
Shelltg Manoriali, p. 7S. Or. Arnold, Lift and Oorreipimdmrt, pp. 74, 223, 
380, 299, 541. Mr. De Quincey, Ktadtrheim, pp. 88, 246 : Lugio ofFBliHeal 
.e^onamy, pp. 64, 1S3: Workij^ol. 16, pp. SI, 236, 365; &<;. &u, Lord 
ItfacanlBy, Critimi and HiiUrieai Etmya (ed. 1848), Vol. 1, pp. 139, 178, 
343, 260, 350: Spteehat, p. 76: Miccdbaieoia Writinga (i&. 1860), VoL 1, 
■Jip. 67, 68, 203, 219. 266, 267, 308 j Vol. 2, pp. 99, 136, 239. ThsBB refer- 
ences might, probsbly, be donbled. Experienoe, the verb actire, is fouod iu 
the very Erst chapter of Ixird Macanky's EUtors- Landor, Lait Fruit of an 
Old Tnt, pp. 6, 74, 128, 198, 317, 363 : Bry Stiela lagoted, pp. 78, 271, 
320. Br. NenDiBii, Esaaya, Critieal and Sialorinal, Vol. 1, pp. 26, 47 1 Vol. 
2, pp. 34, 22B : Diieuaiionii mid Argamtnta on Fanbiu Suljecla, pp. 83, 310, 
a*!, 887. Mr. RasMn, TAa Seven Lamps of Arehiticivri, p. 18. Mr. J. a. 
Slfll, On Libreiy, p, 23 (people's edition). 

» If a man's expfrimee bo nothing less than ■" the snm of his life ", Eo^r 
Aacham is nonsGtiBical, with hia " daylya experima" and "this eiptriann of 
tbe wynde bad I onea my eelfe ". Tbxophitm (,ed. 1868), pp. 16.', 167. 



arclibishop was " paasing through ", namely, "a more ot 
less continuoua course of ovcnts or trials ".' Of experi- 
ments, trials, proofs, observations, or of whatever incideAts 
befall one, or come to one's knowledge, the more there are, 
the greater is one's resulting experience ; yet, even from a 
single incident, information, or the like, we gain experi- 
ence. If the issue is not experience, what is it ? However 
crude its form, it is experience ; and we have no more fit- 
ting name for it. As to the verb experience, there is, 
therefore, no case against it, on any ground whatsoever. 
Those who advisedly nee it prefer it, as the Romans pre- 
ferred /Mwjjor, because they wish to speak of a thing as a 
mere occurrence, or matter of observation, abstracted from 
passions and emotions. Lord Macaulay writes, in his bio- 
graphical sketch of Bunyan : " With the pleasures, how- 
ever, he experienced eonae of the pains, of eminence." Re- 
cast the sentence, and substitute, for experienced, 'enjoved* 
and ' suffered ' ; the impression produced on the mind is 
altogether different, and that which Lord Macaulay adver- 
tently avoided conveying. 

We are told, further : 

" From the noun experience is formed the participial ac^ective 
eseperiimccd (which ia not the perfect participle of a verb KrpeW- 
enee), as moneyed from money, landed from land, talented from 
talent, easemated from casemate, baitlemenied- from bat&mnent. 
Battlemented ia not a. part of a verb, / battlement, thou liattl&- 
rmntesi, etc ; or talented from a verb, / talent, thou talents, 
etc. So an experienced man is ' a man of experienea', not 'one 
who lias been experienced ', L e., according to the dictionaries, 
' has heen tried, proved, observed ', but ' ouc who has tried, has 
proved, has observed '," 

On the theory of Mr. "Wliite, experienced, as not being 
formed from a verb, has no more title than bigoted or 
fCZ-efcAerf to the designation of "participial adjective ", which 
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' Dean Alforf ia Boliritous that the ^erb exprrimct, if 
alin[ild be " at least oonBaed to ila prnpei meaning, vhich u not ei 
feel, but to kav> penetial htetcltdgs of by trial"; and ho objects to 
prciaion " ixptruMnei a Beiumtian ". The Qiiern'i English, p. 2S2. lo ciub 
it is obviouB to reply, that, to ■' feel " a BcnBBtion is impoaaible without " hav- 
ing peraonal knowledge of it by trial ", unless it can ha proved that there ii 
funh ft thing ai Ticarious conscinnaneaH. The Dean might as woU have urged, 
that, eince we aii a rose to be red, we may not aaj that wc knoui It to be ao. 
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bia life ", experienced, unqualified, can be used of liiniself 
by no man, with perfect safety, except at his last breath, 
and, 80 far forth, belongs, in all propriety, to the Tocabu- 
lary of the next world. It is a simple assumption, too, 
that experienced " is not the perfect participle of a verb 
experiejice ". Just aa likely as not, it was preceded by the 
verb, aa Dr. Johnson and others suppose it to have been ; 
and, in the absence of evidence, Mr. White is precisely as 
blamable for precipitation as the lexieograpbers. These, 
however, if we grant their premises, are not ao insensate aa 
Mr. White hastily takes them to be, in deducing experi- 
enced, to mean 'who Ans exjjerieitced ' , from a verb active.' 
We understand, by a learned man, a man ' who has learned ' 
many things, not one 'who A(W been learned' ; and, by a 
dissipated man, a man ' who has dissipated' something, not 
one ' who has been dissipated ', or squandered. An affected 
coxcomb affects something ; a determined ruffian determines 
Boroething: they are not objecta, but subjects, of affectation 
and determination. Sworn enemies have su-om mutual 
enmity; perjured witnesses hafe perjured themselves,* 
Shonld it turn out — and I dare say it will, — ^that experience, 
as a verb neuter,* was in use before experienced, an experi- 
enced man has its parallels in retired statesman, coalesced 
monarchs, tronled manner, mistaken eulogist, departed joye, 
expired lease, escaped convict, apostatized church, decayed 
cheesemonger, relapsed heretic, rotten apple, and fallen 
angel. • 

'* Perhaps an objection to the use of this word aa a 
verb has no better ground than that of taste or individual 
preference, which should be excluded from discussions 
like the present ; yet I am inclined to make that ob- 
jection very strongly." In these terms Mr. White opens 
his tirade against the verb erperienee. Contrasted with 

' Expertui, Ifta eiperieiicfd, Bigaiflea Ijoth ' knowing \i^ ciperience ' and 
•known bj eiperience'. ' Cn mldSdE fort experiiaeHte' is 'a Yery txperi- 
tueid phyeician ', though experimenter is ' to test ', ' to put to trial '. From 
^ptrbatnlitre and ipfrnuntare coiae iperimeslato and apermentatv, denoting 
alike 'proiato' and 'fhc ha eepcrienza'. 

' Our old eegn Bomelimca ni«ant ' Tersed ' ; and I might icmilik on vtraed. 



ific dedaction, opinion, in the qoaint p] 
Latidor, is " like an empty egg-shell in a duck-pond, 
tamed on its stagnant water by the slightest breath of 
air; at one moment the erackt side nearer to sight, at 
another the sounder, but the emptiness at all times 
visible." 

And now the reader may decide for himself, as between 
Sean Alford and Mr. White, whose talent, with regard to 
his treatment of the verb experience, is the more heroic, 
that of the former, for assertion, or that of the latter, for 
eequacity ; the ignorance of the two being equal, 

Mr. "VViute's remarks on a perfectly classical Tise of 
commence here follow, unabridged : 

" There is n British misuse of this woid whicli is remarkably 
coarse and careless. British writers of all grades but the very 
highest will say, for instance, that a man went to London and 
commenced poet, or eommeneed politician. Mr. Swinburne saya 
that ' Blake commenced pupil ' ; and Pope, quoted bj Johnson : 

Tibe' 

A man may crmimence life, as an author, or a politician, or he 
may commence a book, or any other task, although it is better 
to say he beifirtB either.* But it is either a state or an action 
that he commences. Commencement cannot be properly pre- 
dicated of a noun which does not express the idea of contina- 
ance. It may be said that a woman eoinm,eRGe» married life, or 
that she commences jilting, but not that she commeticeg wife, or 
commences jilt, any mora than»that she ends buasy," 

Clearly, a person wbo criticizeB in this way must look 
Upon commence, for ' begin to be ', ' become ', ' set up as ', 
or the like,* as having little justification, ao far as justifi- 
cation is determinable by the usage of good writers.' Yet 
it has been employed by first-class authoriticB for more 
than two centuries.* Generally, it is followed immedi- 

' How ia it, then, that we fiad, in Mr. White's Life ami Geiiiui of Shake- 
ipeart, pp. 77, 111, "to commenee his stndies " and "to eommenee a suit" ? 

' Di. Johnsoii, in his Li/e of Steift, writes : " He seems desirona enough of 
reeomme«ciiig courtier". Sianmnmci, as bere, for 'begin anew to he', ji 
unnoticed b; the lexicographers. 

' The use of eemmmte here spolcen of is not registered in Or, Richardaou'B 
Sieiienary. 

* "Tonne Bcholara . . . nommmce sohoolnmstera in the conntry". Fuller, 
The Moly State and the Fro/am Stale (1612), p. 99 (ed. 1841J. _"For, 



' afely by a substantive ; but Budgell, Richardson, Gfray, 
Dr. Johnson, Hawkes worth, Shensfone, and Oowper, in 
Bome of the passages referred to below, interpose the in- 
definite article.' In rare cases, it is followed by an 
adjective.' 
For any peculiar elegance in the use of eomnmice whicb 






than . . . man . , . not, whikt living^ here, amtmmce sngel, in his hol^ and 
hesvenlf affcctionB ? " \ Id., Good Theughtt in Worn Timet (1647), Oecnsiaset 
Jtfeditatiaia, VIII. Hilton, in his title "Accedence commmetd Gmmmor." 
OongiBTG, EpiBtlo Dedicatory to Tht SoabU Dmler. The Scotch Freibyta-ian 
.Blogitmai, p. 18. Steele, Taller, Nos. 19, 187 •■ Spectator, No. 173 : Guardian, 
Mob. 17, 87. Bnagell, Spectator, Ho. 150, HQffhBS, Spectator, No. 625. 
Alondeville, Fabit of the Beet, p. 87. Db Foe, Political MiUarg of the Devil, 

S. So, 37, 40. 69, 88, 184, 264, 296, 366. Sistiop Laviogtan, Eiiihuriatm of 
ttAodiilt and PapiiCi Compared (ed. 1S33), p. 183. Kichardsoa, Clariaa 
SarlOKC, Vol. 8, p. 180 : Pamela (ed. 1811), Vol. 2, p. 279 ; Corrapondmn, 
Tol. 3, p. 100. Murphj, All in the Wrong, Act 3, Scene 1. Bickerataffe, 
_2,oM in a Village, Act 1, Scene 1. Fuote, The Qmmiaary, Act 1, Scene I, 
Cira]', FirfatVol, 4, p. 109. Horace Walpole, IFoi-W.No. 160: io thewune 
;penodiciil, in Noi. 40, 67, 133, 182, bf Bdward Mooie. there are instances: 
Knd others, in Noa. 38, 66, 86, 147, 193, by Fairatt, Anon., Cole, Sir Dittid 
Dalryraple, and Tileon. Hi. Johnson, liamUer, Nob. 1, 03, 116, 179, 182: 
.^dttHturm; No. 102: London: Lift of Sydenham: Life of AKham: 
Jounuji to Ihe Wetlern Inlandi of Senttand; Zitus of tht Englith Poets, 
!UiIlon, Otway, Drjden, Sprat, Pnor, Blackmore, SaTage, Swift, Akenaide, 
X)r. Joseph narton, Adventurer, No. 126. Hawkesworth, Adventurer, No. 
. 13. William Sbenatone, Worki, Vol. 2, pp. 3, 161, 163, 22i : Letter), Ho. 
8. George Caiman. The Comedia of Teioioc, tratuilated, &c. (ed. 1810), p. 
420 : al«i see, in the CoHnoiiaeur, by Calmsn and Thomtan jointly, Nos. 6, 
24, 48, S2, 106, 109, 116 ; and Hoi. ^2, 104, by Anon. Charles Johiuon, 
Chrgta!, Vol. 2, pp. 218, 274 ; Vol. 3, pp. 90, 233 ; Vol. 4, p. 42. Henry 
Brooke, The Fool of Quality, Vol, 6, p. 84. Horne Tooke, in Juniuii Let- 
ter; Ho. 63. OihboD, in a letter to aV Holroyd, Feb. 21, 1772. Cowper, 
Work; VoL 2, pp. 204, 218, 223, 237. I have counted leventeeQ instanon 
'In Cowper's prose alone. Also see hie Odyesey, 18, 431. George Cannine, 
Mieroeoim, Hos. 2, 7. Biebop Home and Eett, OUa Podrida, Noa. 23, 27. 
Joow, ofHarland, Titological.and Miieellamoua Worla,Yo\. 6, p. 416; Vol 
6, p. 39. OiarleB Lamb, Jinoi MemoriaU, &c., VoL 1, pp. 66, 219; Slit'i 
Sitays, On the Danger of Omfaunding JforaiicilhPertoiialDefoimit!/. Haa- 
litt, Leeiitrei on the Englith Comie Wrilert (ed. 1841), pp. 190, 346: Taile- 
ialHed. 1846), VoL 2, pp. 47,66. Soothey, Anitual Saviea.Yol. 3,f. 493: 
Quarterly Review, Vol. 16, p. 227 1 Vol. 27, p. 2 ; Lift of Weeliy, Vol 2, pp, 
167, 159 : Cblloguiee, Sai., Vol. 3, p. 86 : Ompa'i Warki, Vol. I, pp. 78, 
166 i Vol. 2, pp. 12, 169 : T/te Doctor (monotome ed.), p. 33. I might also 
ttler largely to Sonthey's letters, £c &c. Coleridge, Jfotea and ItetHrti upon 
Shaitspeart, Vol. 1, p^88, Mr. De Qnincey. Worln.Yol. 6, p. 78; Vol. 11, 
f. 116, Mr. Kcble, ibofer's JTorii (ed. 1841), Preface, p. xltiii, 

' Colman and Thornton once interpose the definite article, in " eommena 
the fine gentlemen ". CoiiHoitsew, Ho. 48. 

' " Commence eternal ". Steele, Taller, Ho. 187. " If any mnn sbonld 
be enticed to follow him, be, too, is thenceforward to commence infallible ". 
Jones, of Najland, Tlmloi/icsl and Miscillai'coas jrorta, VoL 1, p. 145. 
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Mr. White flcOTits bo contemptuously I do not ccntte 
but the locution, far from beinK "remarkably coarse and 
careless ", is perfectly unexceptionable ; and I sbould be 
Burprised, if any one elae had ever before found fault with 
it-' Nor has " comrrfncea wife " a parallel in " cnrfg 
buBSy ", in which expreasion, moreover, there is no- 
thing to blame but curt ruggednesa.' In order to their 
paruUeb'sm, " eommeticcs wife " should signify ' begins 
teilh being s wife ', a very different thing from ' begins 
to be a wife ' ; even as the nature of an appearance 
and the fact of an appearance are not identical.* By 
way of proving the absurdity of "commences wife ", we 
are instructed that " rommeneemeni cannot be properly 
predicated of a noun which does not express the idea o£ 
continuance ". We are forbidden, then, to say that a boy 
' cowmences the rule-of-three ' ; the idea of continuance 
not being exJjresBed by the mathematical operation. 
What Mr. White faQa to see is, that the pbrasea be is 
dealing with are elliptical.' He might as well argue 

' " To eommmee M.A. ", &o., raeuning ■ to lake tlie decrtu of M.A.', lie., 
hiu been n recogniiMid phrsBS for some three ceQtDriea, at kaet. " Thai were 
nble to hnTe cinnnitneed maistira of BHe." Bumatw Riclie, Faructll to MiU- 
farit Frojfiiiioti, p. 4S. Tiiia applicQtimi of eommmce probablj originated in 
en iroitaiion of incipert, which, in modern Ijlin, hae long been lued to denota 
the object of cuUeg^fl-ccinmcncementa ; and it is not at all unlikol^ that it 
niggeated tho extenBion ot employinent whioh the tenn hasobtained in ordin- 
ary diMottrae. Bee Mr. B, H. Hall'a (7o%B irorrfjBjirf Oii^BH(2nded.),p.85. 

A» equivalent to mmwmice M.A., &c., proeced is very commDn in literature. 



The following is also in point: " Every affection ia, by nataro, a short fury, 
which, if it growe vebement, and become habitnall, eoneiiiilei madaesse." Sir 
Arthoc Gorges, Translation of Bucoo'b J)e Siipieiilia Velerum [ed. 1619), 
p. lU. 

1 I can, boweier, prodnce an instailDe of amivienet in Ihe aenao of ' begin 
with being". " Our diriaitj, like the graadfalher of humBnini, was bom in 
tbc fulness of dme, and in the strength of its manly vigour ; but nhilosopby 
and arte femmmra) embryos, and are, by times, gradual actomplishnienta." 
Glanviil, Serpiii Scieiili^M, p. 140. 

Still more unidiomotic is the ubo of commmci in the following sentence ; 
"Sut yet this is so difficult in tho impartial and einct performance, that it 
may be well rockon'd among the bare possibilities which nerer comirurice into 
t futurity." M, Md.. p. 58. 

' This lands me, I know, in the enncluaion that " commences poet " is for 
'eormucncet lo be poet', which is hardly English, save to Scotchmeo and 
Buch-like. See Mr. Marsh's Leeturet on tlie EiiglUh Zangvagi, p. 183, foot- 
nots. But equally alien to our idiom ia 'I tcitl to say', into which, how- 
ever, we must eiplain 'I icill say ', Thia and " 
conventional. 



against 'walking tlie streets', 'rowing a race', 'running 
not,' 'trotting a. mile', 'going a circuit ', or 'sitting a 
lorse ' ; or contend that we have a verb active in " the 
anoon shoired purple ". 

By "a British misuse" of a word lie means, in the pre- 
sent instance, a use of it which he does not know to be 
sanctioned by many of the beat English writers ; ' just as 
some other American might carp at fiusfings, or aXjiring, 
for 'fuel', if uninformed of their long-standing currency 
in the mother-country. That, irom meagrenesa of litera- 
ture, badness "of memory, or whatever other cause, he could 
put forth the paragraph which has been transcribed is 
hardly consistent with his possesaing those specific qualifi- 
cations which we expect in one vtho woidd teach others 
English. And his cogency of reasoning tallies harmoni- 
ously with his knowledge of documentary authority. Let 
his style of argumentation be imitated, in application to 
tarn, for ' become '. " This use, contemplated abstractedly, 
is utterly preposterous. We may say that a man turns a 
pancake, or iurns his back, but not that he turns traveller, 
any more than that he returns beggar." 

Mr Wliite, though he frowns severely upon telegram, 
has not the remotest conception why the learned hold it to 
be wrong. This I shall prove presently, when I quote his 
observations on the obnoxious vocable. In the mean time 
I rehearse the argument on which it has been condemned 
by scholars. And hero the readeT is duly forewarned to 
make short work of the next few pages, unless he would 
be reminded of dryness compared with which that of 
"the remainder-biscuit after a voyage " will be voted suc- 
culence itself. 

In devising a legitimate Greek Bubstantive of the com- 
plex order, we are, first, to consider whether, by the 
analogy of the Greek language, the idea awaiting expres- 
sion should be represented by a compound, or by a de- 



' Mi. WMtfl is allogether a critic after the fashion of M. Francis Way, 
who tliUB trvats tlie •voApnHperiimt : " Un vilain mot 1 c'eat la mutret^ en 
fSn&ral, devcnue I'objet d'un systiinio, et asploil^e comma objat aa apecnla- 
bon. . . Lee Anglnia, qui nous ont donng <e mot, ftaient bisn dtgnes de I'in- 
TGnter . . . Ce mot est un produit dn lociBlisine qui a'eet glissc dc Dntie tempa 
dtna tas sciences momles, i. I'ambTe de la pbUosophie du dernier si^ls." 
Sthnar^uei utr la Zaitgue li-OHfeite, etc., Vol. 1, p. 19li. 



nvative; a verb teing, indispensably, the proximate I _. 
on which we operate.' A person or thing that acts, &c.,* is 
expressible, generally, among complex formatives, by a 
compound ; but the abstract action, &c., of such person 
or thing, and likewise the result of an action, demand de- 
rivatives, absolutely. 

Further, a verb can, properly, be compounded with no 
part of speech but a pr&position ; in which case, the two 
words are simply yoked, unchanged, together.' A verb in 
which the first element is a substantive or adverb is not 
compound, but derivative; it being educed from acme 
preoxistent compound substantive. 

To obtain a term meaning ' the result of writing at a 
distance', 'that which is telegraphed', taking TijAe and 
■ypaijiQi, we must, to begiQ, constiuct the synthetic compound 
Ti!Kiypa<j>os* substantive and adjective, of which the mae- 
ouline might denote ' a person who writes at a distance ', 
and the masculine or neuter, ' an instrument for writing 
at a distance ', Compare ki6o^6\os, ' hurler of stones ', 
' stone-hurling ', and this, or KiSofioKav, ' an engine for 
hurling stones'. 

Having reached TTiKtypatpos, the next step is to form & 
verb from it ; and its verb must bo Ti]h.fyiia^(i»,'' ' to write 

' Origiuilly it was t))e suliEtaiitive, and that a simpii!, u'liich led. tikia 
cams bom ^iXiu ; hut tbat csme from ^i\aQ. 

' Here and jiat below, I refer, by ' £o.', to substantives educed from Yerbs 
neuter and passive. 

For simpEcitj, I confine myself, in speaking of componndE, to those con- 
sisting of onlj two members each. 

' Lu tvi/6aovpa, vavaitkuris, ^o., there is, also, mere contact of words ; 
but none of tliem bw b verb as a consldtnent. 

Among Greek oorapounds, — in their eihaustive distribution into parathetde, 
Eynthetie, and a transitional cluas thereto intennediate, — the poratbetic are 
iuuTganic, and ore resoluble into independent vords; nliilB the synthetic 
are organic, and, being made up of constituents modified, more or Ices, irith a 
view to combiiiation, aru not thus resoluble. 

In English, OBtrpma, prietlerafl, and brideamaid are parathetics ; gonip, 
grcmdam, luUiy, naitril, iherif, and atalux^l are synthetics. Balman, brim- 
stwu!, fortnight, gospel, tennight, shepherd, wiidom, worship are ajnthetio only 
in part. Phonic synthetice we have in abundance ; as boalatcain, breakfatt, 
Jonhead, houstiDift, revileci, tvKpsnce, vimyard. 

* This compound, like all its kindred, is incapable of resolution into Bttbotan* 
tive words ; toe ypo^oe, ypaiSitt, ypof tBi, -jipof ij/ia, nnd ypof ijoic are nothing 
bj themselves. And so it ia with the yfaitpaTor ol Ti/i(ypd/i/io;rov. Hot 
have we, in i-iiXiypa^iEoc, riJAt -i- vpa^tnc, but a development of mXiypa^c, 

' From Tiikiffa^iu, like rijV'"'-" '"■' ■"' '''°" "^- — •'*■''' * '*"■ "'■' "■■ 
art of writing at a distance'. 
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at a distance ' ; the barytone uiKfypanpm * being unprece- 
dented. From this we develop njAtypdi^'jUa ; as ftoypa^ijj^u, 
{(ii\oa6ij>ijiJ.a, and x€ipoyp&(^r\[i.a. are developed from O^ypa- 
ijifoi, tf>ihoffo<pifo, and x*'Poyp«^^*»- -A-b its synonym, we 
might bave Trjkfypaijiov,^ tbe passive. 

Tbe words TrjXiypacjtoi and TijXiypa^ov migbt shorten, to 
become English, into teUffrapk ; but then, if we accepted 
all their poaaible Greek senses, we should have one word for 
' sender of a message ', ' the instrument that conveys the 
message ', and ' the mesaago sent '. * Consonantly to rule, 
'the message sent' would also be expressed by tek- 
grapheme. Telegram, however convenient, ia, from a 
philological point of view, a malformation.* 

Byaoaym of rijXtypn^iu, we might coin rriKiyp&'fi^aiz, ou the model of oi'ieo- 
Siajiot^ uid ^lAon-siijaii:. After rqXifpa^oc oome TriKfypaifitiQ, &c. 

From Ti|Xfy(iapiu miglit, farther, ic edaced rqXfypdf ije, eq^uivalent to 
TilXfypn^oc, ' tctegi'npheT '. Compare ytm/terpq;. 

' If there eould he such a, Terh, it might have, as a derivatiTe, TJiXi-ypapiM- 
3at rtfXiypafifia, if possible as a compomid of r^Xt and ypau/ia, could Big- 
aify only sonie onuh thing as 'a letter at a distuncB'. So, iiriyoofi/ui, 
inypaipli, &D., if compoundB, would not mean what they do, hut 'on-lettcr', 
• on-ngure ', &c., or the like : thej would want the f oroe which the j posaeaB 
■B being derired from compoond verbs and denoting tbeii results. In liyafi- 
pi and Aiirrapic there is Eo conetituent allied to verha. 

"^ - only eubstanti' 
w fonned is the 

that which conaiatB at distant Unoa 
teUgrom. Compare parallilogram. 

TijKiyfiduiiaTOv, a neuter substantive from rijXtypd/i/tnroc. would have tbe 

use ol ' that which has letters at a distanee ', oi ' that wMch has letters wide 

under*. Compare /iDvaypa'/i/inrDv and Ti]kiirvXcv. 

* Since the word begins with an advorb, the accent of the active derivative 
id tliat of the paESJve deriratiTe ace the eame, that ie t« say, prapuioxytone. 

Mr. Farrar— see note ', below, — in writing TtiXtypd^tt, misplaces his accent. 

* The French piotograpAe means both 'photograph' and 'photographer' ; 
■nd lithogrspht has, tiSiewise, a double function. 

* liUgram has been discussed, though not veiy perspicuouBly, by Dr. 
Donaldsou, in the last edition of his Xem Cralylat. 

The Rev. F. W. Farrar, in bis Brit/ Greek Syntax (ed. 1S70). p- 53, aftar 
■talinr that abstract Gubatantivea like \iSb^\^, vavfidxi, &c., would be at 
WOT with rule, goes on, with a " hence ", to cashier Utegrmn. As this ia a 
Mnorete enbatantiTe, it is inacrutsble how Mr, FaiTar works out its con- 
demnationi 

TeUgram, to Mr. Farrar, is "a monstrosity", and, in words which he 
qaotes auoajmoilsly, " a spot of barbari^ impressed so deep on tbe English 
language, that criticiBm never can wash it away ' '. Yet, no better is our 
everyday dilmma, which no one Ecmples at. For JiXq/i/ia can only most 
Improbably be accounted an arbitrary syncopation of SiiAijiifia • and the ei' 
istence of IMiiiuaTov seems to show that it was not accounted to be anoll. 
It is interesting that we fiad it in bad Latin long before we find it in atill 
wune Greek. 
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Yielegrata^Si. WTiifce diseoiireea as follows : ' 

"This won], which, is iJaimed as an 'American' produetion, 
has taken root quickly, and is, probablj, well fixed in the lan- 
guage. It is both snpejfluoua and incorrectly formed ; bnt it is 
regarded as convenient, and has been allowed to pass muster. 
Ttle^jraph is equally good as a verb expreasing the act of writing, 
and as a noun expregsing the thing written. This is acuording 
to a well-known analogy of the language. But they who must 
have a distinct etymology for every word may regard iel«ffraph, 
the verb, as from ypafuv (graphein) = 'to write'; and the 
noun as from the Greek noun ypa^ti {graplt^ = ' a writiiM '. 
In monoi/raph, epiffrajih, and paragraph, the last syllable, in like 
manner, represents ypaijiif (grapM) ; in monogram, epiffrum, and 
dioffrum, the last syllable represents ypafifia (gramma) ^ ' &'a 
engraved character', 'a letter'. This diBtinction, remembered, 
wiU prevent a confusion which prevails, with many speakers, as 
to certain worda in graph and gram. A rnonograph is an essay 
or an account having a single subject ; a monogmm, a character 
or cipher composed of several letters combined in one figure ; an 
epigraph is an inscription, a citation, a motto ; an epigram, a 

No fewer (han twelve letters on telefram appenred in Tht Tiiiiei ncwipaper 
durine the month of October, 1857. Fierce was the eontioTera^ wBged there- 
upon between the two great English TJniTeisitiee. As a letmed friend ic 

between. II 



tht 



to me, "It is u nineteenth-century parallel to the I'halnria dispttte 
a Bencle; and the Oioninna, All the insolence is on theii side, and &U 






But eren those who contended that (si^rop^mw was, anulogicsllj-, the right 
ward felt it to he insopportnble for any but holiday use. F, id The Timet at 
October 23, 1S67, pruposes recourse to rqXt and Tri/in-u, whenue tclcpomp, to 
b« shortonod into pump ! 

The armoury to which all scholars haTo bem indebted for their weaponB 
against It'hp-aiu is the Parergu appended to Lubci'k'a (iditiou of IHiryaicbas. 
For an opportunity of studying- I^beck'a own words, I am beholden to the 
kindneas of my friend, Mr. E. B. Cowell, Profoasnr of Sanekcit in tha Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; and I hUTc also to thank him for eeveral valuable hinte, 
and solutions of my doubts. 

' Instead of the second sentence of the pasaage here copied, we leam, at 
pp. 416, 420, that Mr. White drat wrote : ■' It is convenient, and ia Donectly 
enough formed to pass muster," This was understood, by a critic, as indicBt- 
ing ignorance that telegram is " altogether an incorrect formation " ; and Mr. 
'Wnitu'a reply is : " I have miataken the force of my langnago, if it did not 
convey to my readers, every one of them, that, in nty judgment, telegram is an 
iBCDrrectly formed word, but that the irregularity la uf a kind not worth 



say, that calling a word, without qualiScation, "incorrectly foimed" I: 
umply a bctttit way of eipresaing the opinion that it is "correctly enoueh 
formiid to pass muster " . It ia the fact that tilegritm has been geuartulj 
adopted, ana it is this consideiation done, that legitmutes it. 
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fiTiort poem on one subject. The confusion of these terminationa 
has recently led some writers into errore which are nmaiing and 
amusing. We have had plioto'jram proposed, and gttreugram, 
and — Cadmus save ua ! — cahl&p-am, not only proposed, but 
uaed. . . . The first two, although homogeneous, are incorrect; 
the proper termination, in both cases, being graph, representing 
ypafi {'jrap/i^), ' a iviiting ', and not gram, from ypo/i/na {granir- 
ma), 'a character'." 

That Mr "White believea the legitimacy or illegitimacy 
of fehgram to be ascertainable "by hia most unscholastic 
method of procedure affords a. very conclusive criterion of 
tia pretensions as a philologist. He turns up the worda 
■ypa^rf and ypafifia in " Hederici Lexicon ", which he 
learnedly quotes, no doubt to the same effect that was 
produced by the grandiloquence of Goldsmith's village- 
Hchoolm aster ; these substantives, he discovers, signify, 
respectively, " a writing " and " an engraved character, a 
letter " ; he defines certain familiar English words in 
-graph and -gram; and, as, on comparison with these 
words, telegram ought, he implies, to denote some sort of 
" engraved character " or " letter ", he concludes it to be, 
in the sense which we attach to it, a misnomer. The word, 
aa to formation, is, to him, all well enough; only we 
give it a wrong signification, and have introduced, in it, a 
superfluous synonym. To his thinking, moreover, it is a 
compound ; whereas it is an unlicensed derivative.' 

Our words in -graph and -gram, so far as they conform 
to Mr. White's canon, conform to it by sheer fortuity ; 
and accidents are a soiTy basis on which to found a prin- 
ciple. But where did he learn the existence of the impos- 
^sftle iiovaypaiji^ and fiat'oypaft/xa, as the originals of our 
^^KDaograph and ?notwgram ? '' How, too, are we to dispose 

^^^B Sea note ' to p. 43. 

^^^P Mtmograjih ia a lawful compound, if refenad Id fioray(ia^v, nliicb migbt 
I '■ live been Greek. But tmnmgram, with reference to ila acoeptntion, connect- 
ing it witli yp&fiiia, Btuida on tlie'saroe footing, etrmologicolij, with ielesram. 
Sbortened front /lova-ypa/iiiov, a leal word, it would come fmin yfrn^fiij, and 
"'" would be 'outline', 'sketch'. Tb-e Greek word wbicb we modems 









voypa/i/ii 



If, for whicb, i 



1 uniqae inalance ii 



it Greek, iiovdypaiiiiov is found substituted. Like pavdypa/iiiov i 



tbe 



natobgbts ; the (Jieek word, from Ipax/f^, being 



o( digraph and digram, — botli of them like telegram^ ob to 
Btnicturo, — between the senses of which do distinction is 
observed ? A rule to serve the purpose of that so sum- 
marily formulated for us could be good for nothing, at 
least to try neoteriaros by, unless it were deduced from an 
examination of Greek words as they were used by the 
Greeks; and, even after such an examination, a person 
unacquainted with the laws of verbal composition and de- 
rivation in Greek could b^y no possibility escape disastrous 
miscarriage, if called to ait in judgment on telegram. 

In Greek, the difference between f-niypa<^ri and i-nCypafi- 
fio, as that between btaypatpi^ and hi6ypofiiJ.a, miyypa^ij and 
avyypa(i\i.a, itapaypatfi'^ and •nap&ypap.}i.a, avaypa^r) and 
laiaypaiip-a., is matter of convention ; the three first pairs 
are, sometimes, even used synonymously ; in scarcely one 
of them can we trace, through its -ypap.p.a, reference to 
"an engraved character, a letter" ; and, in such of these 
words as contain -ypa<f>r], ' the act of writing' is pointed 
to, primarilv, rather than " a writing ". Besides, what 
would Mr. White do with autograph, chirograph, and holo- 
graph, the Greek originals of which do not end in -ypa^ij ? 
Or with parallelogram, the Greek original of which does 
not end in -ypa^fia P ^ Or with program,^ the -gram of 
which no more than that o£ epigram and diagram supports 
hie rule by its signification ? ^ 

' napaXAi;Xoypa;i/(ov ie the Greek originai o! pBTolMogram. 

' So I Bpull purjioBely. If others would rnther bsTfl jtoji 
tianisf, &c. Sec, he it so. By the timo ve get bnct to baptising, 
HgRin be vrry fair gham Frflncnmeri. 

' Mr. llErah ERji, of tekgram, tTiat, "in epila of the objeotioDa of 
Hi'lloniats against it, as an Bnonialoiis formation, the Engliah eat i. ._, 
iBDiilioi' witb Greet compoimdB of Xbe Bsnie elements, to Snd this word re^ 
pugnant to our own principles of etymologj'." Leotmet m th« Mgliti Im- 
guage, p. 280. 

This may well mortify ue, epeing whom it comes from. So indifferent a 
GiBcion, it unpcara, i» Mr. Mnish, as to think tliat teltgmm is not demon- 
Btrahly past Bit philological defenoa. Andis "lheEnglishear",irreapMtivelr 
of sobolastic cultiTatian, to be aUoned to dictate " our own principtea of ety- 
molngy " for usf 

Dr. Worcester, in bis Dictionary, and Dr. "Webster's fditora, in theirs, 
qnote, with silent approvnl, the subjoined ignorant vindicatioD of lekgrant ; 
" The word is formed aci^ording to the strictest laws of the language from 
which its root comes. Telegraph means 'to writa from a distsnca'; itk- 
gr<Hn, ' tte writing itaelf, eseouted Irom a dietsnca '. Menegrmn, logegreni, 
io., are words formed on the same analogy, and in good acceptntion. 

Professor Scheie De Vers, in the present year, has aaserted'thilt tclrgri 
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"Tliey wlio must have a distinct etymology for every 
■vvord" are appiised, by Mr, Wtitc, with the condescend- 
i-Eg beneTolence of u, good-natured oracle, that they may 
regard the verb telegraph aa from ypi^tiv, and the substan- 
tire telegraph as from ypa^rt- As one may not suspect 
that he teaches what he does not himself believe, it fol- 
lows, from this, that he thinks we have only to affix 
ypi'lifi.v to Tq\t, in order to make a good Greek verb on 
which to father our English verb ; and that t^A* and ypat/)??, 
combined, would give njXeypa^i;,' aa the source of our sub- 
stantive telegrnph. Yet rijAeypdt^etj' and TTiAeypo^ij are, 
toth, impossible. To match his ajTithosia of t7(A« and ypa^ri 
mto njAeypoi^^, n]\iypai^os would yield, on analysis, i-^Ae 
and ypitftos. In like manner, the last member of pncificm 
Would be/cio; an etymology to be valued literally at a 
fig. Further, Jlr. ^Vhite might easily have found out, as 
8n. historical fact, that our substantive telegraph preceded 
our vOTb telegraph, and lod to it. 

For the same futile reason, turning on the meaning of 
•STfam, which he brings against telegram, he condemns 
Photogram and siereogrnni. To convey their current mean- 
^gs, they are indefensible, certainly. To prove them so, 
1 should have to add but little to what I have already 
^'J'itten ; and I need not dwell on thera as hypothetically 
^^ferable to ^lOToypap^ov and aTfpt6ypap.)xov. 

But enough. Yet, tedious as ia ail this circumstnn- 
'-i^lity, it will not fail of its design, if it but serves to im- 
E**'e8s the wholesome lesson, that a man who meddles with' 
^ subject beyond bis competency may look for confusion 
^^ther than for increase of reputation. Besides, it is high 
'-iine that I should turn to the introductory pages of tbe 
"^olume under review. Open the volume, however, where 
^^e may, every new paragraph, as one reads on, contri- 
^"totes sonaething to aHenate a predisposition to confidence, 
^■»id furnishes its contingent of specific evidence in ciunu- 
-*^tion towards an unfavourable final verdict. 



' [omiBd after tho analogy of rpigram an'l miitiiigrain, to distingaisli the re- _ 
**)lt o( lh.e process of telegraphing from the instrumeni" American! imi, \t, 
^69, At p. 4S8, this gontleman writes of " iXiyit'', as tho original of out 
"'«?y. Plainly, his Greek, and aa Mr. Grant White's, is of » Btwnp whicli 
"^Vuuld hsYO appenred n novelty to Bentley or Porson. 

' So M. LitCre takes li/egrainnu! from rqXi and yfiappa. 



A letter to Mr. J. R. Lowell, witli which Mr. "WhitJjJ 
auspicates his book, opens thus : 

"When your forefather met mine, as he probably did, i 
two hundred and thirty or forty ycara ago, in the newly 1 
out street of Cambridge (and there is reaaon for Leheving t' 
the meeting was likely to be about where Gore Hall ncnp| 
stands)," Ac. 

The very first line excited my suspicions. But I pass 
to the parenthesis. The likelihood as to the place of the 
meeting hypotheeized ia a. question of the present time ; 
and the meeting itself is referred to the past. "Was 
likely to be " must, therefore, be altered to ' is likely 
to have been '. Again, " reason for believing " ia simply 
a circnmlocution for what is ' likely ' ; ' and, hence, the 
words are superfluous, unless Mr. White would be i 
derstood as intending the likelihood of a likelihood. 

Let ua now turn to page 5 of the Preface. There we 
read: "A case in point — tiifling and amusing, but not, 
therefore, less suggestive, — recently attracted my atten- 
tion". Almost as much aa by the words 'but, therefore, 
not less auggeative ', it is here notified, that the case in. 
point, inasmuch as it is trifiing and amusing, is no less 
suggestive than it woidd be, if otherwise ; aa if a thing 
were suggestive in proportion to its triviality and amusing- 
ness. But Mr. AVhite purposed to convey the idea, thaft 1 
its being trifling and amusing does not detract from it^-iV 
suggestiveneHH. Accordingly, be ought to have put, in*' 
stead of " therefore ", ' for aU that ', and after the " not ", 
or before it, indifierently." Further down the page, we 
find the expression " to uiaL-e a visit ", which, whatever it 
once waa, no longer is English; and also parlour, for__ 
'drawing-room', a sense which, except in the Unite 
States and in some of the English Colonies, ia obsolete. 

In BO severe and scornful a critic as Mr. White we hav^ 
a right to coimt on a knowledge of common vernaeul 
English ; but there is not a little which the teacher him- 1 
self still has to be taught. At p. 01, he pronounces woul^'\ 

' One of Dr. Johnsoa'e defiaitioDs of Ukcly is, "such as niaf, In teason, 1 
thouglit or believed." 

' SentsMBa containing therefore lib hero used by Mr. White, and also ^ 
that BceoBnt, might bo adduwd, I know, from classical writers. But o 
man's curelcssDeEs is no pica for another man's. 



'»nd irhiek to be " teat-worda as to the maBtery of id!om ".* 

Yet, in liis very first page, we read : 

"This concluBion, be it new or old, is sound; but it ■would 
be very weak reasoning that teoiild draw, from the fact tbat 
langnage ia formed, on the wbole, by conaent and custom, an 
JUguinent in favour of iiicliffereuce as to the right or wrong of 
usage." 
Of course, the right word, in lieu of that which I have 
|ii£alicized, is should." We find, too, at p. 65 : 

' A niflE who would write weQ without training, would write, 
Hot more clearly or with more strength, but with more elegance, 
if he were educated." 

Again, adverting to a dissertation by Addison, he 
^vritea, at p. 70 : 

" But he manifeatly intended to say, that he would use the 
"Worda 'imagination' and 'fancy' promiscuously." 

Once more, at p. 269, having quoted the perfectly 
Xdiomatic " it was requested that no persons wonld leave 
'tiheir seats during dinner ", he adds this absurd commeat ; 
*'Here the right word ia nhmdd; as windd and should follow 
*he regimen of will and gliall ; and we request that people sAoH 
<lo thus or so, not that they %BiU do it". 

Most assuredly, unless the English of Edinburgh, Dub- 
, and New York be accepted as our standard,' we do no 

' It would bB curiaua to have Mr. White's opinion as lu how tchieh is nsed 
ffiy masters of idiom. Wlij has ha withheld it J 

' « " » -nan would be laugh'd at bj iJiiMt people, who ihould maintain thut 
money ooald undo a nation.*' Handeville, FUile ef the Sees, p. 213. 
'' A ooninsaion that tliould shattei the pyramid would thioaten the dis- 
bltion of the eontinent." Johnson, JCaittItu, Chapter 31, 
" A country in which places of dignity and confidence should cease to be at 
_e disposal of faction, favour, and interest, would not long b« the residenca 
f Bervilih and deceit." Godwin, An Etiqairy ameemtHg J^litical Jualkt, 
ook 1, chapter 4. 

" That man would dn a ^eat and permanent serrice to the miniatrr, who 
thould publish a catalogue of the books in history ", &c. &c. Souths;, Life of 
Wettey, Vol. 1, p. 309, foot-note. 

> For a nrofomid discussion of ekall and icill, lAouif and would, see Dr. 
Shadworth H, Hodgson's Theorij of Fractiee, Vol. 2, Chap, i. Para. 22, 

it one Londoner in ten thousand can la)[ down the rules lor the proper 
Kill and shall. Yet not one Londoner in a million ever misplaces his 
BinVI and ihalt. Doctor Eobertson could, uudoubtedly, have written a lumin- 
Hfnu dissertation on the use of those words. Yet, even in his latest work, he 
BilftmetimaB misplaced thvm ludicrousljr." So writes Lord Macaulay, Mr. 
fTThitc has not done what Doctor Robertson perhaps cuuld have done; hu^ 
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8uch thine;.' Neither in Old England nor in "Nev is <3iCT» 
a plough-Doy of ten years old that could not here set Mr. 
White right, his proud talk about " mastery of idiom " to 
the contrary notwithatanding. And, as in these instances, 
80 it falls out, not unfrequently, that ho is 

" Most confident, when palpably moat wrong. " 

Nor is he more fortunato as relates to pronunciation. 
"It may here be pertinently remarked, that the pronuncia- 
tion of (T in such words as glasa, lait,fa!her, and pastor is a 
test of high culture "} UnoultiTated persons, he goes on 
to say, arc apt to give the a of these words " the thick, 
throaty sound of aw ", or else the aonnd of the vowel in 
an and at. He concludes : 

"Nest to that tone of ■voice which, it would seem, ia not to 
be ac^iuiied by any striTing in adult years, and which indicates 
breeding rathcT than edncation, the full, free, unconscious uttoi- 
ance of tho broad ah sound of a is the surest indication, in 
speecli, of social culture which began at the cradle". 

But " the broad ah sound of a " may be out of season 
as well as in season. Glass, last, and pastor, with their a 
Boimded, to satisfy Mr. White's sense of politeness, like 
that in father, come perilously near being vulgarisms.* 

Ij^e tile Doctor, he has pnicticalty ehovm that a man who is iinacaiiBtoiaed to 
heu Kill and tliall nghll;' dlBtingiiiBb«d hy the people about Mm ia pretty 
eertaia to blander with his nBigfabonrB. 

Oobhe^inliia Ertf/li'h Gra/nrnjir, i 25S, speaMbg of the \a<m ot iltall, will, 
thaulil, would, &e., calls them nces which, " vacions as they are, sre as well 
known to OB BB the nses of oar teeth and coses ; and to misanply which words 
arguss not only a doGciency in the reasoning focalties. but nmoet a deflciencT 
in inBtinctivc discrimiiiation ". This was written of Englishmen ; and it fnf- 
lons, from it, that ctcu an Engtiahman, if idiomatic, must be well-nigh a 
compound of man and bruto; the poBsesflion of "reasoning facaltieB" and 
that of " instinctive discrimination being, respectively, the characteriatioa 
of the former and of the latter. 

1 "He requested Mrs. Uuwin tvould intite them to tea." Sonthey, Cbw- 
per'a mrks,\ol. 1, p. 299. 

^ So far as the Index to Mr. 'Wlite'a book is Berriceable, I omit pa^nal 
reference to theppasagea which I copy or discuaa. 

' Hear Mr. WhitG furthsr. " For the pronnnciatioa iJher and ni-ther, 
with the i long, which is somstiniea heard, there is no authority, either ot 
analogy or of the beat Epeakers- It is an afiectation, and, in this countrT, s 
copy of a second-rate British affectation. Pereons of the heat education endtiie 
highest Bocia! position ia England generally aay celher and tieether." 

On the contrary, the analogy of ei'ifer, height, and tltight farourg the pm- 
nnneiatians ither and tiithir ; and ao either and N^A^r are. nerham. most fre- 
quently eouuded by ouItiTsted Ungliebmcn and EngUsbwa 
sense are these pronunciations *' a . British affectation " P 
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Their a, according to all the orthoepiets that I know of, is 
exactly that in an and af. Calf, half, rather,' &c., have, in- 
deed, like /flMcr, the Italian a ; and yet I have heard per- 
sons of the highest culture, and not less in England than 
m America, pronounce these worda with the flat sound of 
a in pastor. Pro^-incialism is not necessarily vulgarity. If, 
maoifeated either in tone or in diction, it were the mortal 
sin which Mr. White appears to reckon it, his own perdi- 
tion would be sealed irreversibly. The gossips that 
liauB-ted his cradle must have been miserably underbred, 

" Style, ancortlinjj to my observation, cannot be taught, and 
Ban hardly be aKf^uired. Any person of moderate ability may, 
by study and practice, learn to iiao a language according to its 
ghmiiaar. But such a use of language, although necessary to a 
good style, has no more direct relation to it than her daily 
clinuer has to the blush, of a blooming beauty. Without din- 
ner, no bloom J without grammar, no style. The same viand 
"vvhich one young woman, digesting it healthily and sleeping 
Xipon it soundly, is able to present to us again in but a very 
■Unattractive form, Gloriana, assimilating it not more perfectly 
J.U slumbers no sounder, transmutes into charms that make her 
delight to the eyes of every beholder.^ That ] 



In general, then is no grannd for ierau Bgninit Mr, B. H. Smut, ub a le- 
Corder of English orthoepj. Qe should, hovever, have given ilher and glher, 
»»JtA^r and nether. There are Dumerou9 words, too, in me tch- of whiuh ha 
Monndi the h. One of his own pupils baa eiproBBed Co me hei onaiement at 
hia thna tilting agiunst oniversal usagii. In England, high and low alike, 
-Uulesl foreigners, or unless pi^rverted by Mr. Smart and his followers, say 
*oat, totel, ineiice, Kick, uiim, &c. &c. And this is the pronunciation which I 
Xeornt, aa a lad, on the bnaka of the Conaectient, in Vermont, Irish and 
Scotch inSnence have pretty thoroughly obliterated it in Amei'ico, I believe ; 
tjat the fact of its prevalence among \ermonterB as lately as In the days of 
Vaj boyhood may prove that it dates back many generations, and that it may 
Slave crossed the Atlantio with our seienteectb-century anceetois. 

" To this day,'' we are further informed, " tducatid clergymen, m reading 
-Vam Bible, give tlie post participle itn full, and not its contracted, iarni~-lBv-ed, 
»Ot fop'rf." P, 303, 

Many sn educated clergyman ia, hereby, impliedly relegated to the ranks 
of tbe uneducated. Where did Mr. White procore the patent nbich aathor' 
Sim him to say such things ? 

' Dr. Webster and Dr. Webster's editors pronounce rather to rime with. 
I iathar. But who would go lo tlimn for orthoepy ? 

B ■ The more rotund lady friends of the author must bo cruelly ungrateful, if 

B Kot idive to his appreciatmn of their good poinfs. At p. 201, Glonona secma 

r to teappear,^ — "whom it was always a pleasure to look upon," with her 

"polisned plumpness which so delighted my eye." In wbalever sense 

"polished" is here to be token, as applied to tliis adipose charmer, Mr, 



1 gift to her. Sucli a g^ 
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Gloriana'fi phyBiological style. Il 
is style in the aae of languuge." 

Just above, we have seen. Mr. White in the character of 
elegantifo arbiter. Here we havo a practical sample of 
his notions of elegance ; and I confidently put it to the 
reader, whether he does not find it rather of the grossest, — 
a good deal in the manner of Mr. Charles B«ade. "I 
hope your dinner agreed with you ? " was once asked by 
a person belonging to Mr. White's school of dehcacy. 
"That is a matter which lies entirely between myself and 
my Maker " was the reply. It does not follow, because it 
is lawful to speak of Gloriana's ankles, or even of her legs, 
that it is becoming, unless we are utilizing tho nymph in 
a treatise on dietetics, to go into particulars about the 
working of her cbyle and chyme. Por the rest, the 
thought of Gloriana has proved disastrous to Mr. White, 
from a syntactic point of view. Always impetuous, he . 

loses the grammarian in the devotee, i ' 

drawing nigh, in spirit, to this "blooming beauty". HeJ 
" blush" there is no discoverable pertinence in personifj 
ing ; and yet it is personified, and femininized, and ii 
clared to be out of direct relation to " her daily dinner ** 

"The authority of generul usage", says Mr. White, fl 

f». 24, " or even of the usage of great writers, ia not abs 
ute in language. There ia a misuse of woi-ds which can 
he justified by no authority, however great, by no usage, 
however general." But the-critic neglects to furnish us with 
any criterion, or set of criteria, his own mandates and ordi- 

Wbite'a taste la icnman^md is, confoBBedl}-, somenbat a la Tnrqae, But 
what was this to his readtrs ? 

In his wort on Shaieapeare, p. 240, Mr. White araerto, that "ire do not 
hesitate to speak, if it be neceBsarj bi do so, of the stomach or bowels ; but, in 
Elizabeth's time, the best-bred people desigiml«d those ports of the bodf hf 
words the first of whieh is now heard only arnon); boj-s, and the second never 
amonj- decent people." When a writer eipresaea himself iu this way, it ia 
unavoidable to understand that he supposes himself to he stating what is true 
of his Engliih-epealiing; contomparaiios generally. The question of rieht and 
wrong has no place, as conccms the use of the terms on which Mt. White here 
remarks ; but the fact is, that the freedom with which Americans talk of tbmr 
stomachs and bowels is somewhat shocking to English notions of propiietj. 
The two words which Mr, White only bints at have, also, diHerent oonven- 
lional values in America and in £ng;land. The first is, in England, far from 
being: " now hoard only among boys " ; and, as to the other, there are occa- 
sions when it would there be accounted either sgueamish or pedantti) 
" decent people " to tast about for a eubslitale. 



■ wticli to decide y 

■^word becomes impoesible of juetification. His ammadverx 

^aions, Trhere original, are, I believe, in almo3t every c 

f onnded either on caprice, on defective information, i 

'Bx>tli ; and, as he is in attack, so he often is in defence, even. 

"^vbere he takea his stand on prescription. Hi'h dogmatism 

^uad positivenesa are, at the same time, of that peremptory 

^tamp which ensures the prompt submission of the uu- 

-Ahinking multitude. 'We shall search in vain, — for all the 

■'world as if he had been bred at Oxford, — to find him con- 

«:ediiig, as within the compass of the credible, the fallibility 

«>f his private judgments, or tho inexhaustiveness of his I 

aneagre inductions.' Whatever he is not, he is always self- J 

«:oii&lent, and with the unflinching imperiouaneas of a 

Ozar or a Pope. In ' tromble and believe ' he epitomizes 

implicitly his one great precept ; and, indeed, so infrequent 

m-e his deviations from, this temper and tone, that to have 

Jbrgone them would simply have e\Tnced a nice sense of 

«oiigruity. 

If the constant flourishing, by Mr. "NVhite, of the cen- \ 
fioiial tomahawk and scalping -knife were to provoke soma 
<;ritic of congenial truculency to turn his favourite weapons 
-upon him, he would have no title to complain. To fall 
into the clutches of auch a Mohawk might, ako, possibly 
"be beneficial to him. But arrogant and ostentatious self- 
sufficiency, at least in philological ijuestions, is best con- 
fronted, with a view to instruction, by a plain statement 
of facts ignorantly unrecognized and of analogies which 
superficial investigation has failed to discover ; and Mr, 
_ White, for all his swaggering carriage, will be found, 
when viewed through the dry light of dispassionate truth, 
to be anything rather than redoubtable. This position, I 
am inclined to think, any intelligent and reflective reader 
of his strictures might make good by himself; but, as the 
bulk of mankind may be divided into the busy and the 
lazy, it has seemed worth while to submit a few specimena ■ 
of those strictures to a little scrutiny. 

' Inouldborercniiiidthosewho possess ir«rf/tnMiI I^tr Erjsi.pncticukil* i 
ol its elerenth chapter, Is Being Bone. My critique on part nf it was reu 1 
liefore the American Philological Association in Jutf, 1871, and wa> printed^ I 
in aa imperfect form, in Scribnet'i Monthly for Apnl last. The correct tntU J 
of the paper, changed without my authority, is On titt Imptrfat Totim«o/1M ■ 
Fium Voice iti Engliah. 
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" Im and ^, two nsefol affixes for the fispreBsioii of actaoa 

and agency, are often ignoiantly added when they are entirely 
BuperHuous, and when they are incongnions with the etem. They 
are Greek terminations, and cannot properly be added to Anglo- 
Saxon words. Jul is the subEtaittive form ; ize, the Teibal. 
Among the monsters in tbis form, none is more fi«quently meb 
with than jeopardise, a foolish and intolerable word, which has 
no rightfiU plate inthe language It is formed by add- 
ing izi: to a vtrb of 'long standing in the langange, and which 
meana ' to put in peril ' ; and jeojjardize, if it means anything, 
means nothing more or less. 

" Erperimenialixe is a word of the aame character as the fore- 
going. It has no rightful place in the iangaage, and is both 
nnconth and pretentione. The termination ize is not to bo 
tacked indiscriminately to any word in the language, yerbs and 
adverbs as well as adjectives and nonns, for the pnrpose of 
making new verba that are not needed. It has a meaning ; and 
that meaning seems to be continuity of action ; certainly, action, 
and action which is not momentary. Thus, equtdiit, ' to make 
equal'; juituralize, 'to make as bynatnial' [«jc]; civilise, 'to 
make civil ' ; so with mordlize, legalize, humanize, etc. Bnt the 
people who use experimentalize use it in the sense ' to tay ex- 
periments '. Experiment, however, is both noun and verb, and 
wiU seiTe all purposes not better served by try and trial." 

Mr. White should, rather, have begum with saving that 
our language exhibits, among words in -ize and -ist, but 
few of which the stem is not either Greek or Latin. By 
the law whitili he sets forth, A^nericanize, Russianize, 
Mahometanize, Hiiiduise, Mormonize, Barnumize, galvantae, 
macadmnize, nicotize,^ &c. &c., must, all, be cashiered ; and 
so alcalize, alcoholize, algebraize, heathenize, with our old 
dastardize, aluggardisc, and tcantonize.' In the opinion of 

' Ni^leoKUfr, Eaiamanniaer, to, shovf that the FroBoh coin parwnal 
verbs tike oun in -ia u ipanUneouily w ouTBeheB. 

Professor Halilemsn, in hie .A^xti to Engiith Wbrdt, treatd anelyit as if 
it belonged lo the class of Terb» derired or imiMted from tbosein -itu. Analj/it 
— and BO paratya — is Bnnnmlous, and ie out of place where he introdac«B it. 

^ De Foe ueee the verb neater tnkardise. A Sjtiltm of Magic, &c. (ed. 
1840), p, 216. MiBB Cuter, in her Zilliri to Mri. Montagu, Vol. I, p. I74| 
has the vah nanter witticize; and, if wo dislike it, while we do not object to 
Kittieitm, it is only becuase it is Wamiliai. 

It Eeems very ai:bitrarj that Hr. White, while CDudcmgicg tach words ia 
daiiardai and the rest, should in noniee reprehend — for, by implication, 
he does not reprehend — suob words as hnitordat, iurtptria, carrieniti, gaU 
liardiii, glKtlcniu, goymmidiii, mininrdiei, seigniaria, aolierite, toUi^^t, 
Ki'ereigvitt, x-ilUnia, and viarrantize; ainca who cim erer hsTc fait tl ' '" 
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Jobnson, even Komanize, though "not used'', is 

proper". Exceptions, though they are ever so few, are 
it to be overlooked, when one propounds a law. 
Jeopardise, however personally distasteful,' is not a 
thing to vex one's soul about, after the fashion of Mr. 
White, who, as we have seen, classes it among "monsters", 
styles it " foolish and intolerable ", and rules that it " haa 
no rightfiil place in the language". The origin ofjeo- 
pardise which we find positively asserted is only specu- 
lative. And what if it really had grown out of another 
TBrb ? ' Are appropriate, atsassinate, conjecture, determine, 
Jukninate, and repudiate, .if they were lengthened from 
appropry, assassin, correct, deierme, Jklmiite, and repudy, 
"monstrous"? Are cultivate, daunt, devattale, exemplijy, 
juith, extirpate, impregnate, inundate, necessitate, and 
tate, because we had, before their rise, the verbs cultive, 
\ic, detiut, example, extinct, extirp, impregn, inunde, necessite, 
fkjxd pulse, to be reckoned " foolish and intolerable " P 
!Eavo deaden, deafen, fatten, gludden, happen, lessen, madden, 
sharpen, shorten, straiten, strengthen " no rightful place in 
the language ", because they were preceded by the verbs 
tiead, deaf, fiat, glad, hap, less, mad, sharp, short, strait, 
strength ? And are we to be denied a fattened capon, be- 
«jause our fathers feasted the prodigal son on a fatted calf P 
Jei^ardise, quite as probably as not, set out, lie jeopard,^ 
from the &\ibv,tiiQ\.ive jeopardy i as colonize, subsidize, and 
summarize were based on coiony, subsidy, and summary.* 
Again, it is an advantage to language, as precluding 
ibiguity, that a verb should have a termination sug- 
gestive of its being a verb ; and -ize is such a termination. 
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were at all tbe more legitimala for not b 
«ad Greek } I may add that I have met ' 
of my reading. 

^ Yet it IE used by Soathej, in The Doctor (monotome ed.), p. 32, 

' Instead of opottatae, ckaraeteria, chriitianixe, emiUvmiiil, patrottisi, 
piiiompkue, leaHdalizt, ttnHBHae, 1 have obacrved, in books written, it would 
Hem, bafbre they were devised, tbe verbs apoitati, character, chriitttm, Itxilatt, 
pnirm, phibuophy, tamdal, seroum. 

* Jeopard most have been preceded by jeopardy, ancieiitly/ntp^rfy^ &&, 
t, t., JMt parti, 

lAiejcopania Fuller's verb active jiilhr, from pillory. Abel Bedivumi 
(1631), p. 436. 



a foreign langoages, I might ir 



igmpalhae, l/ieoriae, &c. \ 



I imilated. 
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If we accede to Mr, White's view as to how we came %^ 
Jeopardize, still the word has exact parallels in the candid- 
ate martyrize^ and proselytize^ which, like it, may belong 
to the good English of the future, whether critica patron- 
ize them, ridicule them, or leave them alone, 

The objections urged against txrperimentaUze are the 
result of Diid theorizing and want of discrimination, in 
pretty equal proportions. Mr. White's definition of -tze 
baa been transcribed, Tet, bow, until amended, it applies 
even to the verbs whiob he names, — equalize^ naturalise, 
citilize, moralize, legalize, and hmttnnize, — it is hard to see. 
Here it ia^a particular modification of action, ' conversion', 
that seems to be impKed by -ize. But there are otter 
active verbs, as anathcmalize, analomize, baptise, satirize, 
terrorize, of which the -ize must be explained differently; 
and so it must he in the neuter verbs agonize, antagonize, 
apologize, atliliidinize, botanize, criticize, dogmatize, geome- 
trize* philosophize, poetize, &c. &c. In short, our verbs in -txe* 
are, to a large extent, ofconventionalimport." Tocomeback 



' Dr. Wfibater's editors ■marii pnuib/li:e, for 'conTert', ns "rara". To 
the authority, for it, of Burke may be added that of Dr. Arnold, &c. 

SiTi'piilizi, as a verb active and neuter, has been used For lervple. Sn- 
thnmize wag once preferred, bj many writers, tu aittroae. Canlonizi ia oWer 
thonnweoji. AndyotourtjeiiBfi servedoBtheeqnitiilentof/BWDMr. "Tbequeen 
mother oE France .... praised Eamus, albeit be sta known to favauriiii the 
Frinao of Conde". Gabriell Harvey. Time's Supenrogation, p- 110- Brstli- 
WHJC longthonB the rerb active hazard into hazardi^. Tht StigliiA Gmtlt- 
man, &c., p. 297. Henry Earl of Monmouth uses paragtmke for the verb 
actJTe paragon. Still earlier, the BamB use of it occurs in the Scotch English 
ofLithgOW. S™ The Totatl Diacmaae, &C. (16321, p. 286. 

' Egualisi WBs long used where we use equal. ContrnriwisB, egual onca 
had the sense now borne by eqttali!^. " For there is not that yessell, in the 
world, that con meoaure men's tastes, nor that balMco that can egmll their 
likings, or give on even poyze to euah uneven humours." The Eogut, or, Tht 
Life of Gtatnan de Alfarache [\fai). Part I, p. 24. ^ef,,iot eqmtia = iqual. 
Sir Arthur Oorgea's Translatmn of Bacon's Be Sapiailia Veteritm, p. 129; 
and Kichard Fleckng's A Rtlatien, &c„ p. 166. 

< Many a word lite this might hastily he taken for an adaptation of n 
claesical term. VtvpiT^ai, not yiu/ttrpifui, is Greek. And there is no jro- 
Xirii^iii, ns original of Milton's poUlisi. Also consider inythologia, sympa- 
thiol, &r. &c. 

' Some of the old ones wore very lawless formations ; for instance, etideaiit, 
Shakespeare's ii/amoniie, Gaiiriell Harvey's liypoerizi, and Dr. Donne'a 

• Signatia, as used, in America, for tig»al, would, if the word were not 
preoccupied by another acceptaiion, be not only defensible, but preCui 
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" The ridiculous effect of the slang words skootUt, etahbisf, 
vaii-iet, and the liie, is produced by the ittcongmity of adding 
■arf to verba of Teutonic origin." 

By this and other dicta, he would allow us neither 
ibibbist, harpist, red-tapisl, timinf, nor landscapiit* Hybrids 
of this particular sort are not eo much abeolvitely incon- 
gmous as rare. To the seneral class of which they are 
members, that is to say, the class of words in -ist not built 
up on Greek or Latin bases, belong algebraist, Caltinist, 
druggist, fauiist, galmnist, Jamenist, jargonist,' rotnanticiai, 
Sanskriiist, and tobacconist;' s:aA journalist, larcenist, man- 
tterist, rouiinid, and tourist almost deserve to be placed in 
the same category. The freedom with which we attach 
~iam is illustrated by cliqueistn, Quakerism, toadyism, and 

■' Er, the Anglo-Saxon sign of the doer of a thing, ia incor- 
_ jctly affixed to such words as plwlograpfi and telegraph, which 
~*ilioiUd give M& photographist and telegraphist; as we say, cor- 
rectly, paragraphist, not paragraplier ; although the latter 
■^rowld have the support of such words as geographer and 610- 
0rapher, which are firmly fixed in the language." 

I n this we have one of the many evidences which Mr. 
\V liite affords, that his views touching the development of 
cur words are, in the highest degree, unscientific and anti- 
lietorical. Photographer and telegrapher he holds to be 
iaoorrect ; similar to them, he says, is the hypothetical 
^aragrapker ; and this, he teUs us, bad as it would be, 
'would find support in geographer and biographer. But did 
geographer and biographer spring from geograph and Uo- 
graph ? The alleged parallelism is, then, without founda- 
tion. As I shall show, pkotcgrapher and telegrapher, as 
English formatives, are far superior to photographist and 
ielepmphist. 

Many of our substantives in -er * are ohservable for their 
formation, and, in especial, those ultimately traceable to 

' This accepted word u used bv Mr. Busfcin, in Thf Onsen of tin Air, 

V. 199. 
' Lord Macaulsj uses it ; hut he hy uo means inrented it 
■ In the scTeatcenCh century, the Scotchman LiUigaw, imitating Enrlish- 
m his cantcmpotnriBs, need this word for ' tubacoo-Bmoker '. See J/ib TaCall 

JHioownt, &c., p. 206. 
' Wiere, bj the bj, did Mr, Wliitfl loam that -n- is "Anglo-BiKon"! 



the Greek ; ' inaamuoh as we have ehaped them a 

were of any origin but Greek. For example, we have 

astrologer, astronomer, bibliographer, biographer, chronologer, 
cosmographer, ethnographer, geographer, glossographer, Jtagio- 
grapher, historiographer, lexicographer, pantographer,^ philo- 
loger, philosopher, theosopher, topographer, &c. &c. ; and the 
strikingly abnormal geometer, idolaier, and neermnancer.' 
In the case of these words, with a few exceptions, wo seem 
to have operated directly on French forms in -graphe, 
-logiie, -name, -sqplw, -tre, and -eimi. Differently from 
moat of the words particularized above, derivatives from 
verbs, no less than other derivatives, were felt to be de- 
siderata, when occasion prompted recourse to the ideal 
TTjA^ypaiJios * and ^luroypdi^os, as sources whence to enrich 
our vocabulary. Pliotograph, the subatantivB, very soon 
generated photograph, the verb, in analogy to church, 
emblem, hymn, phrase, parody, &v>. &c. So far all is plain ; 
and so ia the generation oi photographic and o£ photograph}/. 
To obtain an agentiaJ. substantive complementing the 
verb photograph, the available proceases are various. By 
recurring to ^toroypdi^or, and taking geographer for a 
model, we get photographer. Or photographer might be 
inferred from our verb photograph j as we have cataloguer, 
chronicler, gloaser, from the verbs catalogue,^ chronicle, gloaa. 
Or it might be derived irom the subatantive photograph ; 
as epistler," horosc^er, and stomacher were evolved from 
epistle, horoscope, and stomachJ There are divers methods, 
likewise, by which photographist might be reached. A 
Greek would have seen, in i^[urD7pa<|n<rr^s, a derivative of 



' One ia suqirised to find bo fastidious a claasie so Oniy Qitng the corrupt 
form pentagrapher. Corrtspand^nci af Gray and Miuon, p. ZSS. Fmlagraph 
aiA pmtagraphic are found in Sterne's Trintram Shaiidi/, Vol. I, eh. 33. 

' From yiuiiiiTpijc, i!!m\o\arpris, and vicp^fiavrif, ultimately. With. 
moromancer may ha mEnlidned akiromanaa; gtomaneer, &C. &0. 

' If T^At nnd ypdfa COold be compdunded, the agential Bnbatantivs of 
njXfypd^u would be TtiKtypaftiiq, and there woald he no pretnisaa for 
rqXiypa^aC. Further, instead of riiKfypatfia, we should have rqXtypafiJ- 
Vidt supra, p. 42, note °, and pa^ 43, note '. 

' Long bufure it, we had the lutb eBtahpise. 

' This old word has lately been revivad by English chun^hmon, 

'' Nash has ipitaphsr, in bis letter introductury [o Greeae's Araadia, p. 
xriii. [in Arehaica, Vol. 1) ; and thtamer, ioz ' one who sets a theme ', oooura 
in T»rltiM'» Jeiti, &<:., p. 2S. 
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^Toypo^ffw, a possible Gubstitute for ipioToypa^iat,* bat 
called into existence, as such, veiy unnecessarily.' Among 

ourselves, phofographvit, m a natural outgrowth, from tbe 
substantive photograph, might, to mean 'dealer in photo- 
grapha', have been auggested, inexactly, by dialogist,' 
taethoditt, organist, physichi, psabnUt, connected with 
blague, method, organ, physics, psalm, but, like moat 
■words on the same type, — ensa-tjisi^ being an exceptioi 
iported, ready-made, into oar language,^ Its accej 
aae, 'one who photographs', is evidence, however, that 
'ft was taken from the verb pholograph ; and, though, 
among our vernacular formativea, a word in -ist is often 
found coupled with one in -ize," we almost never form an 
Sgential by suffixing -ist to a verb/ Photographid and 
^kgrriphiii are, consequently, hardly better than quite 
illegitimate.' Further, Mr. White, in the passage here 






' IlaXi^^u, u eamelJniea equivalent ki viAinim, it poetic. Kegularly, 
^Toyfatfi^io would mciui 'Mt like a pboto^raph, pliutographic mnchitte, 
pbotogrsplier ', or the like. 
' ' - - axet of our words in -iti, onlj bj Bums euch faT-fetxhed deduction 
thef bo wrested iuto obedienca, evea as regards form, to Greek 
logiei. The free and euav way in which we tack on the alGx in question 
men deriied to us by the example of the French, Italian, and other 
have drawn their Toeahulariea from the classical languagea. Wa 
bnt few Greekish words in -itt go parelj formed as agoniat, antaganUl, 
MfmAiU, exaniit, graiHmnliil, paaegyriit , and nopkitt. 

» Where did Dr. Webster's editors Sud, as real Graek and Latin words, 
ttkair SvAoyuiTi'ii and diahgiita ? 
* Suayiit, thou);h not from the Greek, I name for ohtioua reasona. 

■ On the sujipoidcion that photography antedated an agential uf photograph, 
fikotegraphai might have been suggested by such words aa alcheinisf, gtolegiit, 
Zi/tUaiogiat, ^rnfri/ij^^allied t« Blc/taiiy, geology, pAilologi/, itrategy, — but 

«ODld not have been dtTised, aa an English fomiBtive, analDgiually i for here, 

again, we hare naturalized exotics. 

■ j^ I have shown, at p. 37, the import of taaay of our verbs in -izt ia 
wholly conventional. If, accordingly, we had taken the aubetantive photo- 
gri^hj and made from it photographiie, pholographitt would have inatohed 
Mlth it very naturally. Compare botanae and iolaniit. That iolaitiiit pre- 
eeded bolaaiie does not aOect my argument. Sow that we hare bulauia, 
iotarii't is, to OB, ' one who botanucs '. So, aylinginl would be ' one who gjl- 
loazei', 'syllogizer'. 

' See p. o7, lapra. DUciit, however derived, is hardly more English than 
BMHnponiiC, or than Miss Carter's epUttiiitl. There remains guiriil, which, 
doDbtieas, set out from the verb gueiy. Yet, to take it as a pattern on which 
to frame new aubstandves would be like taking ilaniitiiin, talliatice, em- 
dtieiw, and mtuenaiail as patterns for new substantives and adjectives. 

* At p. 41S, Mr. White writes : " If CHgrave (from en and grapho) givH \a 
rightly tngrai-er and engraeing, photograph or pkotogrnDe should give UB pho- 
tographer aai photogyaphiag, and telegraph, ttkgrapher and telegraphing." 



i 
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BimotatM, should also liave set his stigma on lithoffrtpher 
and stereotijper, not to mention other kindred modernisms ; 
for, by his rule, we ought to say Ulhographiat and stereo- 
iijpiit} 

Ho prohibit-a ua from annexing the affix -er to the verb 
telegraph, because, by the annexation, wo produce a cross 
between Greek and English. Why not, then, reprobate 
haptizer and Hj/mpathiser ? In all consistency, they are to 
be reprobated ; and it passes ordinary understanding to 
perceive why he should endure nattiralize and civilise, see- 
ing that the Romans had no verbs in -nzo? Why, too, 
should he not lay an 'injunction on alcheiniai, annalist, 
coloiirist, deist, druggist, duellist, linguist, mannerist, tobac- 
conist, tourist, gormandizer, organizer, •promoter, modernism, 
wOUmm, and hundreds of other half-castes which have be- 

Hera Mr. White, bj' his phologravc, preBcribes, as a scicntiflo proctdare, a 
style of wurd.conBtnictiDD sach o^ obtainB reatrlctirvljr during the period of a 
langUBge whsn iu imported accretium are moulded eBtir^lj hy the papular 
will. As (a the boss of engravCr to teke it directly froni /puttu betokens much 
more of boldness ttlaa of prudeaee. The cognate words in uotbio and Anglo- 
Baionhad, iacnntroiertibly, the same ancestor with ypa»iu : bnt^nrve belongs 
to the oldest Etialish ; and, hence, there is no likelihood that we are to traoe 
it ftora the Greek. Nor is it at all prubafale that we haTe to go fnrtliBr than 
to France for the preposition exhibited in such words as engrave, etupAerv, and 
enthrene. At the time Mr. White wrote as above, phittographtr and teU- 

Crapher had not yet seemed to him nhjectianahle, as being mon^sls ; and, in 
la worlf on Shakespeare, palaographistt occurs at p. 96, and patxegrophert, 
at p. lOS. At present, it is hard to see why he should abide engrater, instead 
of engravUtj or, rather, ejigraph ist. 

When Mr. White eipraasEd himself as ia the passage quoted at the beginning 
of this note, there is a violent proeumption that he had much to bo told touch- 
ing the antiquity ,of the verb grave, Still, he puts off a critic, in reward for 
pointing out to him that the word ia in Chaucer, hy eaying that this, "to a 
man who, having read Chancer, for pleasure, from his boyhood, has, within the 
lost ux months, reread every nard of him, and of Gower, carefnlly and critie- 
aUy, is valnable, nay, iavaluahle, information." P. 423. Wo bave seen, in 
the case of experience, how far Iks memory serves him to recall what he moat 
constantly have been bappeniiig on all his life ; and could vaoity itself aup- 
pose that the pretence of kuowledge herein impEed would not be psrfeoUj 
tiasapareat to eierybody ? 

As an argument that onr en^riwe got its preposition from the Greek, Mr. 
White tells us : " the English-f ormiS participle etigroBen I do not know in 
literatoie threo hundred and fifty years old." P, 121. In Elyof s Gavtmour 

£i3\), p. B2, I dod ingravs ; and the verh engraiier, in one sense, ia, ai 
ynonard proves, very old French. Will Mr. White stiD be "inclined to 
the opinion, not only that grave is a direct descendant, as it js a perfect 
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<^ome lexical fixtures ? The answer is, that there are very 
-*3iaiiy words in our language, to ascertain the analogical 
^Soundness of which, it is neceeaary to visit regions undreamt 
^ef in the philosophy of Mr. White ; that, as a philologist, 
^e has no principlea deserving to be called scientific ; and 
"that, therefore, his premises involve the moat monstrous 
ooncluaions. 

Pretidenlial being a word which it falls to the lot of 
Mr. White to read or hear almost daily, we may judge, 
from his critique on it, how the burthen which we bear, in 
commoD, through this vale of tears must be aggravated ti 
him by the fancied abomination. 

" This adjective, which is used among us now more frequently ' 
tlan. any other not vituperativ-e, laudatory, or boastful, is not a 
ligitimate word. Carelefisneaa or ignorance hs& saddled it with 
ait i, which is on the wrong horee. It belongs to a sort of adjec- 
tives which are formed from snbatautivea by the addition oial, 
For example, inddeni, incidenial ; orient, oriental; regimeni, 
tegimenitd ; experiment, experimental. .... The proper form 
is pre»idental, as that of the adjectivea formed upon tangent and 
exponent is tangmfal and exponmtal. FrmdmHal, tangential, 
«i^ exponmitial are a trinity of monsters which, although they 
liave not been lovely in their Uvea, should yet in their death be 
Hot divided, .... Euphony, no lesa than analogy, cries out for 
tlie correct forms, presidenial, tangental, and exponenlal." 

"Whoever invented pre^identia!. Dr. Peter Heylin' used 
it in the first year of Charles I. Whether ita originator 
Ixad the vernacular word presidencc or presidency to serve 
for its base, it la needless to investigate. Prmsidenfia, 
^factitious, but yet strictly analogical, taken along with the 
^sxistence of president, was quite ground enough to supply 
it with a raison d'etre. Covering an abstract, it would 



' " This institution of these PreiidinliaU Conrts was, Bt firat, a vary profit- 
able ordinance, and much eased the people." A Full Selatiai of Tuia Jour- 
»UM, Ac. (]66(t], p. 134. 

The pait of this hook from nhich the clausa adduced is taken was irrittea 
Su 1S3S. Heylia inlcnda to repreient " aifgeii prfiidisHx", or " eariBs pra- 
■aiHtiei ", Ibfl judges of which ware called " juges priiidiaux ". At p. 292, 
3BTlin has " Cnurta FniidiaU", 

Archdeacon Todd's eailieet aothoritj for preiidential is GlanTill. Besidei 
the paaanffe quol«d from him, by the Archdeacon, I find the following, of prior 
(dule. in his Eugi/s, &o. (1678), VI., p. 2S : " Thus Origen and others niider- 
sland that to he spoken by the pretidcntial angels.'' In qualifying 'angels', 
jiiriidciitiai has rafcrenuo to priuii&ncj', maeh latber than to praiidenl. 
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also eoTCT the concrete ccrrespondmg to tliat abstract. Just 
so, judicial is equally auggoative of Judgment and oi Judge ; 
ministerial refers alike to minister and. to ministry ; and 
penitential tears must be tbose of a penitent, while they are 
those o{ penitence.^ Pro'sidetis would regularly give birth 
to prieiidt^iitia ; and their adjective would he prmsidentialis* 
Our presidential is complementary to both president and 
presidency; and presidentaP would be complementary to 
president only: but we required an adjective complement- 
ary to both that and presii/eticj'; and we baveit in^resitfon- 
tial. Tangential^ and enponential,^ to denote equally pro- 

' Cnnvealioiially, we limit the reference of difercntiat, ixptdienlial, w\flu- 
tnliai, and prtnential to dc/ireiim, &ii., only. 

» From BrfiiiMwas was evalTed adaUicentia ; and their adjeetive might have 
1)een adoiucrniialu ,• as aiiBslaaiialii was the adjectiie of (uittoni and sui- 

Fnllcr QBSB acadeatial, m if he aseumL>d the eiiBlenae at aceidmtiatii and 
aceiihnlia. "The BubBtautiall uee of them might remuin, when their aeei- 
dtnlial ablMfl vfaa remoTed." The Appeal of Injured InnoWHce, Ac. (1669), 
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prindtKlal and pr/rideaiiil are recognized, by M. Liltrfi, i 
French. Riiihelct (1732) inaws only the first. 
' It is used by Addiaun, TtitUr, No. 43. 

1 " Tlieaa words and preaidtntial," saya Mr. White, "are the only 
Ciamplea of their kind whieh have received the reCDgnition, and haie been 
Btamped with tie anthority, osen of diutiDDarj-makers." Sweeping etala- 
menw of this sort are not oYec-aafe. Bome of the dietionariea enter prece- 
dential, — on Mr. While's reasoning, Srom precedent, the subitsntiTe, — yooclling 
Thomas Fuller for it ; and Fuller has used the word again and Hgaau. 
"Wherefore all their aottoni in that time are not prcKdeiitial to wairant 
posterity." The Appeal, ktt.. Part I, p, 41. Alio see Part 3, p. 8; and 
Mixt CBHttmplatimi in Better Tiaiea, ivi. Bralbwait has, instead, preet- 
deitlal. A Boulaler-kclurf, p. 272: TAe SHgluh QenlUman, &«., p. 435: 
T/ie TurtU'a J'riumph {ifAl), p. 3. Further, to Mr. White, amtequtntiat 
ought to be from the nibitantive toHiequent, which we had before eawienitnet. 

TungenCiel and eiptnentiel are, both, French. The latter dissaCisAed Con- 
dillac ; hut it satisfies M. Littrf. And why } It comes, he says, from ex- 
ponrni, aa pBlentiil cornea bora paleiu ! Ibis is almoet as bad as Mr. "White's 
deriyation of pmidentiat. 

Our anceatora once need concurrent, contingent, exigent, ineenvenient, oemar- 
rent, and legumt, nbere we use CBncurrenee, &c. Precedent, the subatautiTe, 
— otUn carelessly spelled pretidmt, — from the imuginarv praeedenlia, vas 
allowed to remain anchanged, to ayoid the duaKty of meanmg, 'example' uid 
'priority ', which would, otherwise, ha?e devolved on precedence. 

Accidence, the grammatical term, is a coemption of aeddcnti. IJIla 
pinials are not uncommon in cMish authors. Sir Thomaa Elyot, in tiia 
Guvemour, fol. 8, 66, has inhabilnHce and experience, fat inhabitanti and tx- 
ptricHti; Robert Southwell, in bis Triumpki orer IlealA,^. 17, has aceidenct, 
for the ordinary acddenii ; Brathweit, in The Eagliih Genllevi "- " """ 
has iitgredieiicii, tor ingredientt. Differently, Brathwoit, in 



ad things, are, in like manner, defensible. Of t 

B class with them is agential, a word of prime utility, | 
^^B referring, indifl'erently, to agent and to agency. As re- 
gards the sound of the words here treated of, a private 
:%ionitTees entertained by Mr. White, and whom he is 
^pleased to call " Euphony ", *' cries out ", we are informed, 
^ar presidenfal, tn/)genfa/,&iid e^ponental. The news of this 
^BCcentric clamour may be interesting to the curious ; but 
"*be lady, it may be suspected, is wuillng a solo ; and the 
:;»iew voice of one crying in the wilderness is not likely to 
"Tvork conversion beyond the sphere of its present very select 
audience. la influential, or pfovidenlial, or revercniial dis- 
sonant? 
^^^^ Condescending to instruct ua about some of our com- 

^^^L soonest verbs, Mr. White prescribes, as exclusively being 
^^^B correct, the preterites brake, spake, gat, bide, and the par- 
^^^Bl ticipleB drunken, m'tleii, and hidden. To say " has sat " U 
^^^H called an error corresponding to " he done it ". " Many j 
^^^B persons abbreviate gotten into got ". Also : 
^^^^L " Snew is the regular preterite of itnoie, the regular past par- 1 

^^^^v ticiple of which is not mowed, but anown Snote, snowed, 

^^^^H enwied is aa irregolar as throw, tkroved, throwed would be, o 

^^^^H Hote, blcneed, blowed. ' In aome parts of New England, 

^^^^-^ and notably in Boston, we Btill hear, from intelligent and not 

I unedacated people, 'he aliea (pronounced */too) me the way', 

which is sneered at by persons who do not know that shew is the 

T^ular, and showed an irregular, preterite, the use of which ia 

justified only by custom." 

Charles James Fox speaks of our ancestors' having, on a 
certain point, " fairly gained a conquest over the natural | 
enemy of writers, which I consider strict grammar to be ".' 
A remark more absurd than this haa seldom been com- 



IViumph, p. 23, iiBes cquiralence for egvivaUnt ; and, like many of his pre- 
decesaorg, Hency Kacl of MuLimoath, in his Adrcrtisevtails from Faniaaaua, 
p. 168, naea ingredimcea, for ingriulieiils. 

Some of the peculiariliea iiut«d in the lost pitragropli sie due, perhapa, to 
the old printers. i 

' Can Mr. 'While require to be informed that Ihroiced and Wowerf, for 
ikretn and 6leu), occur in manr a good old author ? But vho usse aietc } 

* Works of SamuelTarr, Vol. 1, p. 616. Swift, in hia Fraposel for Cnr- 
rtetins. Improving, and Aaartaming ike Englinh Thngat, says, with like 
sbinirditj, of onr language, that, " in many inslances, it oSendfi aguinct every i 
pHt of grammar". 



jniW«d to paper. Any ' ' strict grammar " for which a Intsia 

is claimed apart from usage must be a species of theology, 
of which prophets by divine designation alone posBess 
the key. That awful fetish, " general and abatracted 
grammar", which Fox names with bated breath, and yet 
recreantly ejects from his pantheon, turns out, indeed, on 
acrutiny, to be particular and altogether distracted non- 
sense. The materials which it undertakes to manipulate 
are, in large measiire, eo many independent and irrelate 
atoms ; and these it attempts to work into a system im- 
ported from clondland. Exceptions, so called, — which 
analogize with special providences in the mundane order, 
— have a place assigned to thera. But some of the atoms 
aforesaid resolutely reiiise tn fit in where they ought, and 
will be square, though they ought to be round ; and then 
— so much the worse for them. " General and abstracted 
grammar " has, however, been definitively exploded by 
rational philology. What this consists of we have dissert- 
ations and manuals, by the shelS'ul, to inform ua. But, 
to these, Words and Hieir Uses bears the same relation 
that alchemy bears to cteniistry. 

Not whoUy by way of digression, let ua pause, for a 
moment or two longer, to examine Mr. "White's incoherent 
fiction as to the occaeioiial lunatic performance, idle pog- 
nacity, and eventual overthrow of his bugbear, grammar. 

" Speech, the product of reason, tends more and more to con- 
form itself to reason ; and, when grammar, whiuh is the formul- 
ation of usHge, is opposed to I'easou, there arises, sooner or later, 
a coullict between li^ie, or the law of reason, and grammar, the 
law of precedent, in which the former ia always victorious." * 

Now, by usage of speech we mean the forms of it which 
are custonutrily employed ; and, by grammar and lexicogra- 
phy, orderly records thereof. Although, then, speech tended 
" more and more to conform itself to reason," grammar conld 
never be opposed to reason ; since, as speech changes, itself 
We are told, however, that, now and then, it 



1 P. 23. 

' Kmrv assemblage of nbaurditiiis mnat have ita olimai; and Mr. Wbita 
olimBiea W in bis tenth chapter, T/ie Grainmurkss Tons/lie, — EnglinL, to-wit. 

Muat confused notions of the province of gnimnuir ate very comnuHi. 
Dean Alford remarks, on the phrase " a meati to aa End" : "This is nut 
English, though it miiy ha correct in grftmmatical conalruoliou." ' "' ' 
t/u QueetiU Engliih, p. 28. 
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^Otually does come to be so opposed ; and it is the graminari- 

**-^i8 that are responsible lor the opposition,' Speech, by 

*iii8 account of it, must be, forsooth, a most froward style 

«=»■:£ entity. "The product of reason", while left to itaelf, 

•liehaves rationally enough; but, once let a grammarian get 

-^Z3old of it, and there is no saying that it will not go dia- 

^M-^oyal and demented out of hand. Whenever this befalls, 

:^^c«a8on takes immediate steps for its coercion and recovery ; 

■^^and grammar, in the end, resipiacent and sane as of old, 

^^^pOG8 forth praperly clothed and in its right mind. To 

^^Korrow the terminology of the Eev. Philocalvin MacFry- 

~%abe, a sort of indefectible grace thua saves it from the ^te 

■^of an utter castaway. 

Why the grammarians should be prone to encourage 

lebellion against reason is a mystery on which we are 

ofi'ered no light ; and, possibly, it is not worth exploring. 

But let US not be ungrateful for the tuition which releases 

us from everything like servile dependence on such 

dangerous guides. 'Are you a, grammarian, good bIpP' 

'Ho.' 'Then it may be credited that you are exempt 

from a fatal aptitude to wronghoadednesa, and that you 

JDay have direct commerce with reason.' This presump- 

&'on, it must he confessed, is comforting, as far as it goes ; 

Only it is not given to every one to enjoy those intimate 

^lationa with reason which have been vouchsafed to Mr. 

VVliite, as one of the elect. In this we have, with all 

pleamcss, the doctrine of the philological higher law and 

^^tlner light, — enthroned aloft, beside King SJgismund, supra 

©Tammaticam. Identify it as one may with reason, it 

^iiffers in nowise from Fox's "general and abstracted 

^Tniinniar ", a something paramount to usage. 

Dismissing mythology, let ua now contemplate sober 
*'ealitios. That which, in contradistinction to the language 

By " Engtiali", nothing can be miiaiit, here, hut the English auge of tho 
Z^Tesent dsj ; for ve all know Chnt the time wne ivhen " b mian " wiib as nh 
^« * a means', if not more so. Let a thing be " carrect in gninimiitlcal oan- 
«tmctio'i "i and vet " not Englisli ", and it fnllows that ^mmar ia a fixed 
%«iinotLiing, to whit)) usage may conform, or may not, as it lu^ipena. The 
iieon, in the present inatanee, would not be thonjiht to oonderan the " grrim- 
>tiatical conimictian " which he speaks of. What then F GramroaT and 
Tasage are, Trath, good things, in their way ; but it is not at all requisite that 
'they aboold harmonize. This is marrellouBly like popukr theology. 

' " Grammariane . . , devote tliemaelres to fonnulBting that which OBehaB 
.vJieady established." P. 33a. 



if the brute creation, we call speech is, unqueetionabfy, aJ 
product of reason. But the products of reason are uni- 
forn], or multiform, according to the suhject-matter aub- 
- mitted to its operation. AVhere number and quantity are 
concerned, the results at which reason arrives are uniform, 
But very different, as data and results, are, respectively, 
the original materials of speech and that which reason 
shapes out of those materials. The cast of a die is abso- 
lutely impossible of prediction ; and yet we know that it 
obeys the laws of motion : and perhaps the only fact that can 
be posited as fundamental, in accounting for the origin and 
the mutation of speech, is, that i-eason is determined, in its 
choice of sounds answering to given conceptions, by subtile 
properties, in the subject-matter acted upon, which are 
perpetually varying, And hence it is, that perpetual 
variation is a characteristic of speech. Instead, however, 
of asserting change to be a law of speech, Mr. White 
asserts that speech " tends more and more to conform 
itself to reason " ; a singular procedure for that which is 
"the product of reason", and one which we should rather 
expect from a product of unreason brought under rational- 
izing influences. Speech, cultivated, ameliorates ; unculti- 
vated, or miscultivated, it deteriorates. But, on Mr. 
White's principles, it is constantly improving, and, pro- 
vided it were ireed from the shackles of grammar, would 
improve the faster ; the ascertainment of usage operating 
to distort its rational conformation and to impede its na- 
tural development. The Latin of the iron age should, 
therefore, be called Latin of the golden age ; and Cicero, 
by the side of JornanJes, is a fumbling barbarian. The 
language in which Noah, when he had cast off his hawser, 
tried to hearten his friends left out in the wet, was the 
most inefficient of jargons, in comparison with the clicking 
of a Hottentot ; and, about by doomsday, we shall attain 
to a rationality of expression no less unimaginable now 
than it wiU he unueeded then. The 'case standing thus, 
how it is that Mr. White wishes to revive English which 
has become obsolete, and how it is that he is so sorely 
grieved by the English of his contemporaries, may weU 
perplex us. And this brings us to hia antique preterites 
and past pai'ticiplea. 



AVhat if brake, gat, sneic, and silfen were accepted Eng- ' 
J-ish ' once? The fact is of interest, certainly, from a I 
I^liiJoIogical point of view ; but there is an end. If they I 
*^a.ine down from Heaven, lot us, by all means, reinstate I 
"*^liem with all possible speed. Unless convinced of their 1 
*^olestial derivation, our ancestors who used them, if they ■ 
liad denounced as wrong any forms but their Gothic or ' 
-A_iiglo-Sason originals, would have done precisely as Mr. 
»Vliitc does. But be ia not so hard a master as, at the first 
olush, he looks to be. lie discriminates, in tenderness to 
t«s benighted modems ; and it belioves us to be thankful for 
**nall mercies. " Got having, by custom, been poorly snb- 
st itnted for gal, . . we may say ' Ho got away ', instead of 
tie gat away ', " It is a relief to be told so. Agaf 

" But, got being the preterite of get, as did is of do, ' He had.J 
^mt ' IB an error of the same class aa ' He had ditl '; and, o 
^fher hand, if got is the past participle of get, as done is c 

-tje got ' is really no worse than ' He done ', — only laorei 
"-^^jmmon among people of some education." 

The " we " and " the people of some education *' are t 
^^^rae persons ; and Mr. White ao expresses himself as to be 
^^*3cluded among these abjects. Duly humbled by a sense 
.^^^T our educational deficiencies, and grateful, withal, for 
^— Jie consideration shown to them, let us stick, then, to our 
^fe^retorito got. The participles gotten and ail/en, as be- 
"*- Ringing to the speech of transcendental grammarians and 
^•^he gods, the vulgar may be permitted to honour from 
^^^lar. S/iew, for sfioired, it ia melancholy to see that Mr. 
^^Vhite is deterred, by want of proper courage, from ex- 
'^^i^ending his cegis over. S/ioired, as against shew,'^ " is jua- 
^^ifiixl only by custom". The some justification, and no-J 



■^:ai-dinatimio di SnHla Chieta (16TDJ, p. 326. As n ScatdciEm, it is a 
^^nou|>h, alike in old boolu and in recent. See m; secoad edition of William 
dXaudcr's Ana Cainpmdiaiu and £rav Tfoelate, p. 23 ; note on line T< 

» I write in a purt of Englnnd where the Talgar invariably uae «*bw (or the 
"^^ceterite shoicril, Sk. &c. " This morning, before the daj was off. I ine seed 
■^^swiw for thia week, and then irerf two beds ", waa the reply returned to me by 
^^^ny gardener, a few days ago. In the dialect of the same sturdy cu^uerratiTe, 
^S Wre canebt in a wire-fence " thmek tunibie " ; and v/enehm ia, to bim, aa 
^^nitural a plural ai oxen. ProvincialianiH, whlah are, in the main, renmanti of 
re objects of curioiity ; and there tbey may be left. 




oHiet, IB all that can be challenged for c 
hung, might, and a thousand more words, instead of the 
clang, crope, holpe, king, vioughfe, &c., of two or three cen- 
turies ago. Why, in the case of these words, are not the 
ancient forms pronounced to be the only true ones ? Why 
half meaaureB, or measures of any other fraction ? Why 
mount a cod-piece, but decline trunk-hose and a pig-tail ? 
The word bountiful, according to Mr. White, 
" is very generally misused both in apeech and in writing. The 
phrase ' a hoiintiful dinner ', ' a hiimilifid breakfast ', or, to bo 
fine, ' a. bountiful repast ', is contiuunlly met with in news- 
papers. . . . Bountiful applies to persona, not to things, ■■ and 
has no reference to quantity." 

Long ago, it may be preaumed, the reader has dis- 
covered, in Mr. White, the peculiarity, that, when he 
employs language which, with ordinary people, indicates 
the commvmication of facta, he is only announcing his own 
opinions of what should be facts ; and it is rare indeed 
that these are not officious idiosyncrasies. Mrmificus, 
literally, ' gift-making ', qualified both the pver and his 
gift ; and our munificent ia applied with equal extension. 
So, too, liberalk was, and liberal now ia ; and healthful 
means both 'free from sickness' and 'salubrious', Also 
consider lavish, prodignl, profuse, &c. &c. Bountiful, similar- 

Sia, in good usage, applied alike to persons and to tbinga.' 
at the dictionaries have overlooked the use of this 
word which Mr. Wtite exoatracizes goes for nothing. 
That use has the sanction of the Prayer-Book,' of Steele,* 

' When a thing ia personified, it iniiy, of counio. be qualified \iy hountiftJ, 
in its eubjective sucepuitiun. !Mr. Whito furgeto this. " Bauntipil handt". 
Sir Arthur Gorgfl!, Tranalittion of Bacon'a De Sepiimtia VeUrum (1619), p. 
131 ; Fiilkr, AM JMivirus, p, 43fi. "SoimtiftU \imd". Brathwttit, Tht 
XnglltA Onitlfman, &c., p. SB : De Foe, A Symm of Mugic, p. 336. More 
inch inatanccB ore given further on. 

" Even Dr. lofaDaon'a second definition of ieunlifiill</, the pcrfecCli nnobjec- 
tionsble eipreasion " in a bountifut manner ", should have kept itr. White < 
from saying that the adjective " appllee to persons, not to things ". 

"■ Tby ioHtiW/n/ grnoa nnd mercj ". Collect for the Fonrth Sunday in 
Advent. In II. Cor., 9, 0, botintifully is opposed to sparingly. | 

* " Voice, stature, motion, and other gilU must be very boHnlifHlly bcatowed J 
by nature ; or Isbour and industry vill but push the unhappy endcBronm in j 
tfuit WSJ the further off hia wishes." Taller, No. 167. 

Lady Bradshaigh wrote, lu I7o0 ; "I watit only power to send yi 
which I would allow you to call ieuHtyiil." Dorrt^xmtltnet of 'S 
Stehardioii, Vol. 6, p. 56. — 



Johitsoti,' Henry Brooke,* Burke,' Southey,* and Mr. He 
Quincey,' and, not improbably, is nearly as old as the 
word iteelf.' 

1 "Othrw on whom the blesaings of lite ore mora boaatifully beiWwad." 
M»iHhUr, No. 186. 

" He Kcems Id haTs been wtU acqanintuil nith Iii» own genius, and to knoir 
what it was that nnture had bestowed npou him more bounlifiUli/ than upan 
Othere." Life af Miltim. 

' "Niuse went up-stiiira with s TDfai'hounliful cut of home-bsked bread and 
bntter." Fool of Uualil'j, Vol. I, p. 1C7. 

* " The lata boimiifiU erant froiD His Majesty'i ministers," Spaoh on tht 
ifaiai of Anof* Ilihl,. 

"To make thia bountiful commnnicatioB", £c. BffiectioHt on thi Eetolu- 
Ham in Frenei. 

* " Ai thoae diitinctiona haio been more ebaded into each other, baa there 
not been leas imHlifui patrontge on the one aide, and leas of the kindly and 
grateful (eeling of dependence on the other 3 " Ciilloquies, Vol. 2, p. 46. 

' " From the bepinninp, it presumed a moat bounllfal endowment of heroic 
qualiflcatioiw." Wia-kt, Vol. U, p. <3o. 

"ibis haiuttifal proiisioa of nature." Logic of Folitical Eeonomi/ (ed. 
lUl), p. 137. 

Bounteous eots with hountifvl; and Dr. Johnson— fidmi&r. No. 181 — hai 
" bevnttoui allDtnient ". A Uku UBO uf the word te eommon in bTmns Tith 
which nil of u3 are familiur. Bountfoiu quttlifiea " rewards "," liberality ", 
ftc, in Sic Thumaa Elyot'a Goifniour {\53\), toL 39, 114, 173, IBS (ed. 
1G80). In fol. 67, bounteously means 'copioualy'. " Bounliom graces". 
Gabnell HaTTey, hent'i Supererogation (16U3), p. 02 (in JrcAoico, Vol. 2), 
"SoHaleout goodness", "iounleoia liberality". l)r. Donne, PolydarBn 
(1631), pp. ST, 78, 131. 

■ Instances earlier than the oldest of those which folto'w no doubt eiiat. 

"Those principles be these and such lyke. That the sonle is immortal, 
and, by the bountiful goodnes of God, ordoined to felicltie.'" Kapbe Kobya- 
son, Translation of Sir Tbomna More"s Utopia (1656). p. 106 (ed. 18B9). 

" By his bowttifvil liberalitie, professors of dyvers tongues were instituted 
aod apnoinled." PBaqniiu in a Trauna, fol. 112. 

"A large and^UNfi/ufHntresI". Samabe Kicbe, Fart«iiU to JUil/iarie Pro- 
'sfiHi, p, 1S3. " To reward liberally, to givo buantifuUj/ ". Id,, ibid., p. 75. 

'■ These . . . Siguier Bartoio . accepted . with great gratfulness, that so 
|''|Mid and hnmti/vt a gift merited ". Tarlton'i Juli, &c., p. 76. 

" Did I not intend to deal a boanliful alma of courtesy, who, ii 



1 give 



,, ,, , i nij case, 

the law of oblivion, that hath tho law of talion in nis 
Gabriell Harvoy, A New Zeller, &c. (1593), p. 14 (in ArcAaiea, 

"Free and Jaun^i/W hospitality." V«retegan, Balitalion of Detayedln- 
UBigmte, &c. (1606), p. 65 (ed. 1673). 

"iMMd/x; blessings", " Jound/u/ entertainment", "ioun'i/ii^ reflection", 
"iounliful farour". John Taylor, the water-poet, IForki (od. 1830), Vol. 1, 
pp. 1 19, 137 ; Vol. 2, p. 101 ; Vol. 3, p. 77- 

" Wbieh proceeded not liaia that the ecituation of Borne was more bounti- 
fitU then thein, but onely tram the different course tbey tooke." Edward 
Dacres, Translation of MachiavePs Sv^eoimet (1636), p. 273. 

" Mowitiful disposition", "bountiful legacies". Bratbwait, Tht EnySish 
Qtatlmtati, &c., pp. 36, 241. 

" And here I ma; seasonably appeal unto the apprebcniious of men 
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" OoKBBne ia moch perverted from ita true mesnmg hy waay 

people who cannot be called illiterate, Thae : ' The President 
convened Congresa '. Convene (from con and venio) means ' to 
come together '. The right word, in this case, ia convoke, which 
(from cm andivjco) means 'to call together'. The Freiudent 
convokes Congress in special session, and then Congresa convenes. 
Convene ia misused in the Constitution of the United States 
itself, which ia singularly free from errora in the use of 
language." 

That the use here condemned waa ever before con- 
sidered as faulty, or will ever again be drawn into ques- 
tion, is acarcely supposable. Not to go into antiquity,' 
writers Buch as Dr. Johnson,^ Cowper,^ Southey,* Cole- 
ridge,' Lord Macanlay," Abp. Manning,' and Dr. New- 
man,' make convene a verb active ; it differs from convoke, 

why the free will of A 
of wpll-meauing men " 
411,412. 

" ITioBe hands ... are now erer open for alms-deeda and houniifiU diatri- 
hntion to the needy." Id., Mj/tUfj of Godlineit, p. 613. 

"Sotmliful maintenance ", " bounlifid contribtttionB". Fuller, Tkt Hobf 
SCaU and tht Frofane Slate, pp. 86, 267. Also see Fnller's Mixt Contem- 
flMioni in Better Timet, SIX, 

The following phrases oie (laui Abel Bedeviviu. " ^oiinfifuJ hospitality " ; 
Dr. Featly, pp. 307, SoO. " Boanliful charity" : Dr. liuaoson, page unniun- 
bered. "^ounti/tti manner'' : Anon,, p. SIS. 

"Whereupon Almighty God not ondy declares hia acceptance ot that 
piottB resolution, hut rewards it with a inuatifall promise." Barrow, IForit, 
Vol. 1, p, 162. 

" This if they cannot do with a quiet mind, they are left free, by the 
Ghoich, to enjoy a laical indulgence, which ia very large and eiceediug 
bauntifvl." Paller, JfoArDf I'sn, &c., p. 76. 

' Dr. Johnaon qaotes Clarendon and Pope, Also see Sihm Baiilike, Ch. 
1, *, 20 ; Hobbes, Worki, Vol. 2, p. 91 ; Pearson, An Expotitim of th* 
Creed, p. 486; Sanderson, Ssrmena, Vol, 1, Preface, J4; and Jeremy Collier, 
Eisagi Kpott Several lioral SuJijeclt, Part III. (od. I70fi), p. 130. To tha 
names in the text I may add those of Horace 'Walpole, Edward Moore, and 
Lord CheslflrfleU. See the World, Nos. 160, 182, 197. 

Cannene was preceded by caneeiit, most generally a verb actiTC, in the sense 
of 'summon'. No doubt convent is older than Bi^thop Bale, who used it befbre 
lfi63. See bis Kgngs JoAan (ed. 1838), p. 36. Also see Bralhwaif 8 &^iish 
GeHtiemaH,&i!.,-p. 2110; Gaiakei 3ad Eal\er,\D AM Sedfvitnu, p^. 198, 200 
201, 211, 378 ; and HejUn, Exameti Mittarhum (1658), Part 1, pp. 71, 14T. 

* Samikr, No. 91. ' Wor/ii, Vol. 1, p. 180. 

* £^riella'i Letter/, Vol. 2, p. 10. » Church end Stale, &c., p. 33*. 

* In his Essays on Sallam's Constitutionai Siitory and on Warrm% 
Saslings. 

' The Unity of the Charch, p. 129. 

" Sum/ OH tht Miracles, &<:., pp. 0, 201 ; Saiayt Critieal and SMeritai, 
Vol. 2, p. 320. 



^^ 'cause to come together' differs from 'call together'-^ 
**t»d, from the competition of assembk and meet, the verbi-T 
■Renter convene, whicb never was very common, is, at les 
■*^i England, rapidly obsolescent. If, for a reason likQ'J 
''•li.at alleged, "to convene Congresa" be incorrect, thsD^J 
^xxice Jlorescere, resisierc, and revmre have none but neuta 
~ biises,^ s.-a(\. parliri, reeolvere, and separate, none but activ* 
t Sfenaea, it is bad English to epeak of 'flourishing a sword ', 
veaisting evil ', and ' reviving dormant feelings ', or to sajr^l 
* lie 'h.aaparted with hia common sense ', ' the earth revohes 
^'oand the smi', and 'the friends separated'. Mr, WMte 
x-eally does not seem aware that his own good pleasure is 
inaufficient to brand aa wrong that which everybody else 
"t-lilnks to bo right. 

Though, he admits that divine, in the sense of " clergy- 
*aaaii", " is supported by long usage and high authority ",* 
^IMr. White declares that " This use of this adjective aa a 
Aikouii has a parallel in the calling philosopher ' a philoso- 
Tghic ', which is done in a newspaper-article before me." 
^-i'here is not only all the difference, here, between what is 
^Bstabliahed and what is not, but more. By a. dieim we do 
^^Ciot mean ' a divine person ' ; ^ but we should mean, by a ^ 

It is deplunibkt how fur Mr. WhitD is unutquuititod with )^d usHge. At 

^^r*. 41S, he calls riiible "the cuunterjiaFt " ol taughable. Yet riiiblt, hstb bb 

■^^ ignifpng " able to iBUgli ", &e., ritibilit, hs« nerer been aece^ited Engliih, 

^^taot withstanding Dr. Johnson's " ririih scenes in the tnrce of life", " riiibli 

■•-•tjaurdi ties ", and "riiibit part" of a play. ScoCoh may not he called into 

'^c:=oiirt; and so Mr. White, on his ground for sconting; provtn, in honnd to 

^^■dniifc. At p. 422, shifting his poeition. he t«lls ns : " SiiiiilU (which, I have 

^^kieard it whispered, is not the best Latin) is, of conrse, Qie uonnterpart of 

■ itible, or was whan 1 went to school." kiaible bad, then, when Mr. White 

~~'^veDt to school, a certain meaning ; and that meaning he recollected, oa being- 

^~^ uiuinded that it was not ' laughttble '. He refuses tu aeknowletlge bis error, 

^Bnd would have us believe that all such little matters have been perfectly well 

^^ktawn to him from his boyhood. Whatever philological learning he poeseseea 

"^i, on the contrarj", in all seeming, ttie latest of opsimatbies. 

• The verb active rnurrect I cannot admire ; and yet it ia perfectly legiti- 
^vnste, for all that Mr. White objects to it. He calls it " this aniai^ing forma- 
"^ioa ". Quite aa much so is earreet, iraC, or aeltcl, as a verb : for the change 
^rom neuter into active, oi the reverse, is a trifle, as ne see above. Southey 
"VMa rtiurreeliiiHut ; and it is better than rcturred, since mtimeiii ' ' ~~ 
::^ly established. Hichard B^ssck, ia hia Nartheni Mcnoiri, p. 202, c 
■•Ufrref of ' vapours', 

' Mr. White here employs both rfii'i'tio and ctergymaji in eeilHea now 
^»6Bt in Eneland. 
' Divi, 
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philosophte, ' a philosophic person ' ; and, if we had adopt- 
ed the word in that sense, we should have done as we have 
done by ascetic, dt/spcplic, ecdesiaslic, itinerant, lunatic, 
mendicant, mimic, mortal, official, paralytic, resident. Dr. 
Donne,' quite analogically, employed, as personal sub- 
stantivea, panegyric and satiric ,■ Heylin,* academical; 
Fuller* and others, ckjfmic and fantastic ; Hobbes,* detno- 
craticnl; and De Foe,' enthusiastic. Obituary, for 'obi- 
tuary notice', and monthly, for ' monthly publication ', are, 
in Mr. White's estimation, " equally at Tariance with rea- 
son and with good taste." ' Then it is unreasonable and 
vulgar to call babies innocentK, to term grown-up persons 
adults, to talk of ancients and moderns, juniors and seniors, 
annuals and perennials, and, in short., to employ as a sub- 
stantive any word that was, originally, an adjective or a 
participle.' Scores of substantivized adjectives which were 

BDphical, civil, or divine discoureea ". Examert Wiiloricum Part 2, p. 33. 
Again, in Part 1, Intrddiietion, 6 fl : " But ha that boks upon His Majesties 
last Paper will finde tliat ha had leamedly and dieinely refel'd all their argu- 
laeuta.' Aleo see tbe full title of Feltham's Reiolvca. 

' Biathanatoi (no date), pp. 1*3, 43. » A Sull Selation, &o. , p. 82. 

■ " True it ia, he was very wild in his joutli, till God,— the best CAymic, 
who can Hi quicksilver itself, — giacioaely ceclaimed him." T/ie 3'ofy Statt 
and IJie Profane State, p, 80. 

■' Not like out fatiMetiee, who, having a fine iratch, taka all occasiona to 
draw it out (o he seen." Ibid., p. 243. 

For other instances, older and latar, of the substantive /mil oftie, once a tsit 
common word, see Brathwail, The English Oentlcmaa, ka., p. 3B0; Glanvill, 
£aai/s, &c., Til., p. 24; Heoiy Mure, AiinoliUiata upon Liuc Orientalii, 
ke. (1632-3), p. 257. 

' Works, Vol. 8, pp. 199. 20O, ka. 

> A System of Magic, ■p. 125. ia^aYagt Polilieal Ststory of the Devil, 
p. 22S, oocnra apoplectic, for ' apoplectic attack '. Compare fieetic. 

' In these caaea,— to which is added Juvenile, for ' child ',^we are told, 
" the thing is deprived of its eubstantiie name, and desiiiiated b; an unessen- 
tial, accidental quality ". If i t be unessentiid and accidental to a philoeophsr 
and to a child to be phUoeophie and Jutinile, lespectirelj, what ia essential to 

' Une of the objections urged against editorial, far 'leader' or 'leading 
article ', is "its conversion of an adjective, not signitjing a quality, aa yoorfor 
ill, into a noun ". It would be cunous to have a classification of adjectives hv 
Mr. White. 

Despite the impressnient which ill here suffers, the word is not, to Mr. 
White, a proper adjective. A few pages forward, I quote him to this effect 

Fattorat, whether meaning ' pastoral poem ' or ' pastoral address ', ia just 
like editoriiil. Tbe substantives ehemiMi, elastic, emten^rary, ditf, doatiaUe, 
epidemic, exoiie, familiar, frolic, georgie, ideal, individual, lacteal, lyrie, 
mmial, mineral, narrative, eficial, fartieuiar, patent, reeiute, ruttie, tagruia, 
virnacalar, &c. &c., were, in like manner, horn of elhpsis. 
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in TOgTie with our ftDcestors are now laid aside;' and wa 
iiave, on the other hand, scores that were unknown to our 
ancestors. It is solely for usage, not ibr Mr. White, to 
Btamp them aa good, or as bad. 

A cuBtigation of the verb donate opens thus : 
" I need hardly say that this word is utterly abominable,' — 
one that any lover of simple boneet English cannot hear with 
patience and without offence. It has been formed, by some pre- 
suming and ignorant person, frouL donation, and is much each a 
"Word as voeale would be from vocalioti, orate from oration, or 
•adate from gradation" 
Yet it is maintained that 

1 neo'ls tbe authority of a dictionary (even such 
authority as dictionaries have), or of previous usage, for such a 
Juxt(ijx)ae. It is involved in jvxtapostUov, as much aa 
■Arfeijiose and tmnepoge are in interposition and tranapoeition." 
One of the unavoidable inferences to which the reader 
driven by these two extracte is, that Mr. White has an 
..nnreasonahle distaste for one word, tind an unreasonable 
disposition to patronize another. We gather, too, from 
flieae extracts, some fresh hints as to what he takes to be 
&e pedigree of our words, no less theoretically than in fact. 
In the case of formal primitiTes and derivatives, we may 
speak of the latter aa " involvGd " in the former ; hut it is 
unphilosophical and, often, practically absurd to speak of 
the former as " involved " in the latter, Juxiapose, Mr. 
White teaches, is " involved " in juxtaposition ; and he 
ihinks he settles the point by an appeal to analogy. By 
fiiis sort of reasoning, cond and trad are "involved" in 
eotidilion and tradition, becausQ we have addition and add? 

^ Man}' of tbeae were almost nlwajB used in the plural ; u additionali, eon- 
.itiraf*, totuidernbltn, diuolniM, rquiuoeelt, igitoroHti, illileriiiia, isipBitibUi, 
Klicnifira^u, mifraila, obiervabia^ prababla, remarkabla, tmtiikt, aptm- 
T Uina. Like these ore our inatraHet, tea. 

* yiolent lunguago of Ihia BUmp repela isther than conTcrta. Mr. De 
QniuDey writcB, in a like BtrsiiL^ " Aeliial.ia tbe Benae of 'preEent', ie one of 
thvmost frequent, bat also of tbe most disgusting, GallicisniB." Zogiii of 
Iblitieiii EcoHomi/, p. 122, foot-nute. I am uot going t« tulvocnte for this sense 
otutltial; bat it ia worth noting that it uccucs in the pigsa of Junius, Gibbon, 
Burke, Lord Broughton, and Uc. Amuld. 
' ' It in long since our language passed oat of the atago during which vorda 
add were introduced into it. From amdtre and traderi we should now 
I, if WB required them, cotidit and tr-a^it. Compare our late edit. From 
f- the a.xi\%K\dXjux{apiinere we should regularlj get jiixlapoail, a word used bj 



And why, pray, on Mr- White's principles, is not the 

"utterly ahominable" donate "involved ' in donation? 
To him, donate should be a word of unexceptionable gene- 
alogy. The hypothetical "gradate from gradation" he 
places on a par with " ornte from oration ". Philology of 
this description it is difficult to discuss seriously. As none 
but the veriest tyro has to be apprised, gradate is directly 
in breach of analogy, whereas orate strictly conforms to 
analogy. Southey has used this verb in the Quarterly 
Revieio ; ' and we may bs sure that he did not go, for it, 
to oration, but to the supine of orare ; as SheUey, for his 
veib Jeatiiiate,^ went to the supine oifestinare. Mr. White, 
however, inculcates,' that, in order to form a verb, " going; 
to the Greek root of a Greek word from which an English. 

Detham. Juxtapose — the Frenoli have juxtaposer—ii Gallia ; and modem 
verbs on the model to which it conforms arc eiceptional. I have oUcn henrd 
tho^word in uonveisalion, ond seen it in print. 



in about the generation of wnrdi shoald looV well 



Those who Tsnture to ri 
to their general piinciples. 

" If every irord ", aaja William Tajlor, of Norwich, "that ean be found in. 
print is, therefore, sterling EngliEh, one language is ut the oiercf, not onlj of 
eTDTf bungler in compoBitioa, bat of every compositor's bungling. Sbake- 
apeare maj circulate felse coin, and often does ; and good roonejr may have 
eaCBpcd the record of an; autliarLty. Let us rather ask, Gonceraing a won), 
whether it hue legitimate parentage, relations, decccndants. If so, it ia Kng. 
liah, though it may never nave foanda printer for midwit^." Munlht}/ Maga- 
eiW, Vol. 11 (1801), p. 2B0. 

Taylor, in thus enunciating his test of what ia English, oonfaunds, in the 
aame category, the aetual and the potential. A century since, duaderict and 
pliotograph, now English in esse, were English only in posse. But let ua 
apply Tajlor"* teat, Eimfire has relations in abundance, fully rccognired, 
as abrupt, inlerruption, cerruptneia ; and, for descendants, it otmnta rupturs 
and rout. Yet, in epite of relations, descendants, and legitimate parantage, 
the theoretic rupt, for ' break ', ia not Engliab. As little, too. are ih«t, pelt, 
titrb, and their unnaturalized brethren innumerable. In deciding whether a 
word ia analopcally fitted to be English, we may diepensa with asking 
whether it has ever had existenoe ; but the question whether it is Engliat^ 
good or bad, cannot be entortainod abstractedly from its present currency. 
Neither, in passing, does the numiuulatr metuphor of Taylor go quite on 
all fours. What he call* "good money may be wrought into such ; but, 
until ao wrought, it is nothing but honest bullion. 

" These are ani-mad- versions indeed, when a writer's worda are madly , 
virM, inverted, perverted againnt his true intent, and their grammatjoafl 
sense." Puller, T/u Apptal, 4c., Part 3, p. 21, 

Agreeably to Taylor's dictum, by reason of vertert, eonrerl, advertaiet, iiarii- 
eal, &C., vert ia an English verb, not simply potentially, but actually. 

> Vol. 37 (11928), p. 674. In leaders in the Ti>He> newspaper I hare 
repeatedly seen perarafe. Mr. Do Quincey— Wi/ria, Vol, 6, p. i2S,--^btui 
ipedati : and who can believe that he went anywhere but to aptelara Imili • 

* Shelleij Manoriali, p, 35. ' P, 208. 



^«un had already been form«d " is an " illogical process". 

"What ia true of going to Greek roots must be true rfl 

g^ing to Latin roots ; and affiliate and locate, which X 

liave become English within the lust hundred years, 

I "tlierefore, words of very dubious respectability. For, if 

F xiot due to an " illogical, process ", they must be due to 

r the " presuming and ignorant " who took them from tiffi- 

liaiion and location. Parallel to orate, /esiiruite, afftliate, 

and locate ia donate, regularly educible from the supine 

of donare. And how does Mr. White know that " it has 

"been formed, by some presuming and ignorant person, 

^om donation " ? ' Has he discovered its inventor, and 

lieen told by him how it was generated ? Nor ia donate 

mere surplusage. Far from it, if used di scrim i natively, 

it would be a genuine accession to our language. As we 

contribute contributions, subscribe subscriptions, and give 

ordinary gifts, why should not we donate money, clothes, 

&c., on the occasions when we make what are specifically 

known as ' donations ' ? And very like donate is eventuate. 

Ecent has no true synonym ; eventuate expresses an idea | 

not otherwise expressible by a single word ; and, as per- 

' As an etymolopst, Mr. White is nlways Mr. WTiita. Criticizing PoUok' 
uia-rpmtabU, he objects, as filial to it, that " there is no verb to\r{pe»t". Not | 
i> there a verb uHscaiimt ; and, thereforo, he is bound to <ioat«nd, tuiKaiount- 
aUi a falis GngliEh. 

Again, to ?=' a word meaninB " make enthnslaatio ", Mr. White tails na : 
"HVom the Greek BdjectlTe entkaiis, tat English verb, eiMvii, might be pro- 
Mrlf formed ". How be works out tbia conoLusion is shrevdlj leli to uonjeo- 
tore. He says, indeed, in hia Preface ; " The few eu);geations which I han 
made in etymology 1 put forth with no affectation of timidity, hnt with littJe 
coneem as to their fate " ; sod the ossunmce and iudilfDrenEa thus profeaBed 
are just BUoh aa, in dpfault of eouiid SEhotarship, might be expected. 

Eteeing how Mr. White holds worcb to ha deduced, one is not surprised to 
Sod him going astray, wheii he leaiea the beaten track of phraseology. Thus, 
lie writes, at p. 211 : " Scmetbing of the same sort is done by the joculai' 
J^minieatinn of the word Hebrew, and the calling a woman a that race a 
Shebiew." Faitmisation is all right, as connected with/rajiKO ; and go woiild 
wtariiatiim he, as cimuFCted with mca ; bat, as a word, though it maybe 
fiminint, cannot be a frniale, the proper term, hero, is femiitinixatioti, — like 
mUtavlicaiiaii, not naiuriialion, 

Enbryotic, also, — a word used hy Sterne, I find, — Mr White takca under 
Us patronage, at p. BS. Our simplest adJectiTe of i/ijipnov would have been 
#trwyaa<, from lit^pva^, like anphitieiui &om infl^ioi: \ and add Milton's 
tU/UOUil, with nerphaUiua, analogotia, aaomaloiu, miiTiotonous, ignotigmoM, 
tyrtnnoui, &C. &0. But the modorn Latiniata, in adopting the form tmbrgo, 
and decliiiiiis it like mrmo and puliao, prepared the way for the adjective mi- 
irvoHie ; and we shall do well, if, with Coleridge and others, we are satisfied 
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tains to its form, it sorts with accentuate and t 
Ecentuate \aa1J&eA, ereniuntion is justified inclnsiFely. 
Regarding execute, we read : 

" A vicious use of this wcrd lias prevailed so long, become BO 
common, that, although it produces sheer nonsense, there is little 
hope of ite reformatioii, except in case of that mre ocuDirence in 
the history of langnage, a vigorous and peisistent effort, on the 
part of the best speakers and writers and professional teachers, 
toward the accomplishment of a special purpose. The perveision 
referred to is the use of executed to mean ' hanged ', ' beheaded ', 
' put to death '." 

And the final decision, after much inanity which it is 
needless to repeat, is, that of this use " there is no justifi- 
cation ; its only palliation being that afforded by custom 
and bad example." 

Like the French ereciitcr, our exeeiile, ' accomplish ', 
'make an end of, has passed to signify, when applied to 
a criminal, ' put an end to judicially '. tTniversal consent 
haa BO willed it; and it would be a mere waste of ink and 
paper to do more than remark the egregious inapplicability 
of the terra " sheer nonsense " to that which has ten thou- 
sand parallels in language, which the most careful writers 
authorize, and which nobody can possibly misunderstand." 
Who finds any lault with /or*? ice, or with pardon, appl ied 
" ;e'P ^~ 




" Fdlotcahip, used as a verb (for example, ' 
dinfellowaliip an evil, hut ia fellowship the evil-doer'), ia j 
abomination which has been hitherto regarded as of Ainerican 

origin To this use oi fellowship it would be a perfect 

parallel to say that, ' Fifteen years ago, the monarchs of Europe 
would not kintjskip with Louis Napoleon '. . . . "Words ending 
in sliip express a condition or state ; and fdlawskip means the 
condition or state of those who are fellincs, or who felloio with 
each other." 

In all languages, abstract words largely come to he 
concretes, aggregative or particular. Familiar instances 
are seen in Chrktendom a,nd laity. Rascality once meant 
' rascals ' ; nobility has, for one of its meanings, ' collective 
nobles ' ; similar are knighthood, magistraeij, and peerage; 



(olpnt ami genivs may eignify ' men of talent ' and ' men of 

gemus'; ^, &c. Notability, for 'notable person ', is aa 

old as Chaucer ; and we all apeak of celebrities, mediocrities, 

^ld notorietien. Add our offinifit^, antiquities, charities, 

Jsei/itieg, &c., almost without end. FvUoiahip once had 

Joe Sense of ' society ', ' kindred host ', as is proved by the 

** Devm I ' and, when it had acquired this signification, 

^* »88 just as eligible a candidat-e for metamorphosis into 

* *erb, as hand, club, crowd, herd, or throng. Kingship waa 

■•*«Ver in like taanuer qualified. Worship, the verb from 

**e substantive, aiTorda a strict parallel to the verb fellow- 

*^*^>, which, however odious from association of ideas, is 

Entirely a legitimate development ; and diaicorship, an old 

^^ iQngrsl verb from worship, gives security for disfeUoai- 

^^^Ki'trnder the heading o£ gratuitous, it is written: 
^^^^ " An affected use of this word has, of late, become too oom- 
^^*l<>n. It ia used in the various senses ' unfounded ', ■ unwar- 
*^tited ', ' uureasonablB ', ' untrue ', no one of which can he given 
^^ it with propriety. It is not thus used either by the culti- 
vated, or by those who speak plain EngHsh in a plain way, they 
**iow not why or how, and who are content to call a spado a 
^Pade. Gratuiloug ineAus 'without payment'; aa, for instance, 
I'rofeasor A. delivered a gratuitous lecture ' Tiue, dic- 
tionaries are found in which gratuitoiis is defined as meaning 
'asserted without proof or reason'. But, in a moment's re- 
flection, any intelligent person will see that gratuitous cannot 
niean ' asserted ', in any manner. Dictionaries have come to 
be, in too many cases, the pernicious record of uuieasonable, 
imwarrauted, and fleeting usage." 

Even in Cicero, graliiitus signifies 'voluntary', 'spon- 
L taneous', 'free';' nothing is more natural than the de- 

I ' "The goodly fellBKihip of the propheta praiae thoe ". In Mr. PalniBr's 

I OrifiHtt Lilurs''^ {'^^- 1343), Tnl. i, p. 2^8, the unginal runs: " Tb pia- 

I pfadtamm laodabilis n«mtrwi." " Lau&t " ia suspend^ and ia to be resamed 

I from the venricle next eucceedine. 

Tot ftllowtliip, in Iho sense of ' company', also see Pecoclc's Ecpreisor, pp. 
3TS, 377 ; and Capgrave's Ckronuli, pp. Id!), 217, 226, 22e, 2;jy, 21G, 289. 

' Oompare, aa a mongrei, dhhearlca. Our older literatnre ffwarais with 
Worda like diihrolhir, diicliiud, dUman, diiteream, 
' This sense graiuifoM, also, has hai 

" Petrarch was a delicate num. and, witli an elc^nt jadgment. gratuiloialg 
csnfined Iotb within the limite of linaoar.'wit within the bounds of discretion, 
eloqnenoe within the terma of eifilitf ", Sas. Gabriel] Hacvey, JVeret't So- 
r ftrrrvgalion, p. 61. 



generation of freedom into lawless licence ; and we l 
Bee bow a word that began with meaning 'witbout re- 
ward' came to mean ' unautborized', &c. ' And wbat 
reader of our Hterature la ignorant of tbe use of graiin for 
' groundlessly ', &c. ?' As for language used by "tbe cul- 
tivated ", and quite fre« from the blemish of being " affect- 
ed ", it appears that Mr. "White stands unique in knowing 
where to look for it. Let it lurk where it may, tbe latest 
use of gratuitous and its adverb, execrable as he deems 
it, is good enough for Bishop Warburton,^ John- 

"A11 our powEn and bcultiea. u!i the propcrtieB anil pcrfactiang □( cur 
BBturo, were graluiloiuly given us by the good-will of our Makor, withont onr 
own nakini^r knowing." Dr. fiicntinl Bentlej, Worka (ed. Rev. Aleiimder 
Dyce), Vol. 3, p. 264. 

" Haw niui;li ho fl'ope] wkb pleaaed with his gralHileuA defeniier [ W arhnr- 
ton], tho following lettor evldimtlj ahowa." Johnson, Lift nf Paps. 
I "His Gruce, like an able orator, as he is, begins with, giving me a great 
deal of praise for talents whiuli I do not possess. Ke dous this, to intjtie 
himselt^ on the Credit of this ijralailaiu kindness", &a. Burke, Letttr to 
William EUki. Eiq. 

' So it meant, with us, moie or less freqaentlj, even before Qneen Anno's 
time. See Dr. Johnson's BictioHarff. 

Th« signiQcution in uuL'stiaa hu long been borne by the Frencli graluit. I 
hnro quote from Riohi^let (ed. 1732) : " Giatuit signifia, on tennEs de Philo- 
Bophte, qui n'a auoun fondement C'cst une suposition graCuite." Again ; 
'■ Oratuileirunl signifis . . sans fondement. Vons avance^ ctltt graluitement." 
Bee M. Littrj, fur pertinent extcaots Irom Buffon, Monteaquieo, Yollaire, and 
d'Alemhert. 

In Italian, grata "talralla vnle senza occssiDne,seaza motiro". Cardinali. 

■ " lUther should their forwnrdness tn judge thus nnchoritably of us make 
us to walk the more warily and wisely, not tn ^ve them canse .... that, 
it rot they will needs speak evil of ns, as of evil doers, ttaj may do it gratu, 
and to tileir own shame, and not ours." Bishop Sanderson, Weria, VoL 2, 
p. 64. The passage is from a sermon preached in 1636. 

" That I allow not Euclid this axiom gratii, .... jou knew to be un- 
trne." Hobbfls, Worh, Vol. T, p. 228. Also see pp. 257, 263, 

" For, first, he . . . . believe* gratit, without any ground of his suppoaaL*' 
Glanvill, Siii^ Tumn Nihil Eat (ed. 1666), p. 38. A&o B«e Glanvill's Eaaaya, 
4c, 11., p. 3D ; v., p. 2* ; VI., p. 2. ■ 

" But, with leEard to the increase, the matter is very differant. It ia aU 
bis own ; the public ii loaded (for anything we can see to the cuntrar}-) en- 
tirely jra(i»." Burke, OhiervBlioni un a lale ' Stale of the JTiiCieii' . 

"Lord Shelbume had told me gratis (for nothing led to it), that the 
people .... were never in the wrong ", &c. Idem, Qirrespandtiife, VoL 2, 
p. III. 

SLnoe the middle ages, gratis dictum has been a common eiprossion ; and 
" V0U9 dites ocla grata '' has long been good French. 

" But was not this gratia dictum of Abraham ?" Fuller, Miit CbMfem- 
plattens in Bttler Tina, XLII. 

^' It m gratis dictum." Abp, Manning, Tlie Unity nf the Church, p. Hfi. 

Also see Mason, in The School for Satire, p. 41. 

1 " Had the aabbatariui iuteipretation of this sanctificBtion of the ae 
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won,* Burke,* PMey,' Porson,* Godwin,' Hazlitt,' Cliarles 

ILamb,' Southey,* lir. Arnold," Sydney Smith,'" Lord 
Haeaulay," Mr. De ftuincey," and Dr. Newman.'' 
I " Grow 18 even more perverted than get is, in vulgar uae, 
bdthough the misapplications of it are not so numeroua. It is 

pdaj been the tnae, i[ moat have followed it must have been observed, hy the 
people of God, from Van crealioa to the gi riag of the Law. And so, indeed, 
the SBhbstariBiiB eaj It wae ; but the; m.j it grutHtlouily, and, what 18 worse, 
Wialy." A Seleeliim from UnputUahed Papen, &a. (1841), pp. 274,276. 

' "The UoTj of reducing hia exuberance .... seems to have been gra- 
■■- •■ - -' ^ -o Milton." Li/e a/ Millon. 



" But, Bs these oi 






;r arriTa, the mind n 



a gratuitetu 



in Sadler : Ediniurgh 
TTorla, Vol. 



JUrted by eonie wealc and gratuiteut coDJectures of Cbiffiet." LetUri to Mr. 
^reiidtacan Travis, p. 339. 

« "AffraiKitoiMaSBUniptioo." The Snguirer {l'!9T),-p. 13. 
■ Lectam en the Eng'M Gamie Writa-i, pp. S2, 83, 372 : Table-taltc, 
Vol. 1, p. 226; Tol. 2, pp. 349. 372. ■" Zetter,, &c.. Vol. 2, p. 136. 

' " Therapeutics were ia a luiaerable stale as long as practitioneca proceeded 
tapon the ffraluilaiu theory of elementary coniplectiona." Cotlegtaa, Vol. 1, 
i>. 2Bi. Also >Re Qmmano, Vol. 2, p. 399 ; Lift of Woikg, Vol. 2, p. 198 ; 
^md Coiept/s ffori», Vol. 2, pp. 114, 288. 

" life and Carnapandmi>e (ed. 1846), pp. 300, 646, fiol: UisMllaneout 
^Toriitja. 477. 

■0 " The iraprieonnient of a poor man, beaause he cannot tind bail, is not a 
.^BraluiloHt relation, but a necessary severity." irorks (one-Tol. ed., London, 
ZKSeO), p. AS. 

'■ "Supposing quite gratuitoutl^ " . First artiole o 
-JReauw, Vol. fil (1830), p. 313. 

" "The story was a pure, graiuitna iuTention oE his c 
12, p. 45. 

'^ " Bat it is needless to dwell on the improbability of an hypothesis which 
lias been shown to be attugcther graluitoiu " . Eitay oh lAe liiriulti, jtc, 
p. 169. 

" Thb graiuitom Inaiunation " ; " hia gratuUoui accusation ". Apologia 
pro Vila Sua, Appendix, pp. 9, 66. Suali^ng " hypothesis ", " aasomption ", 
"gloss". £uasi Critieai and SistariaU, 'YA. 1, pp. 32, 63, 206 ; Diieta- 
riont and Argiimenii on Varioua SiibjeoU, pp. 169, 376, 381, 3B2, 384. 

I may as well add, here, a passage from BonQey. in which gralvilomly is . 
used precisely as Cicero naea gratuile, nam ely, in the sense of ' for no par- 
ticular receon '. " But there is a learned Greek profesaoi; .... who, aiter he 
has asserted the credit of Euripides'a Letters, graiuicauil;/ undertalies to apola- 
giie for these, too, about this matter of the dialeol." fToi-ij, VoL 1, p. 16B. 

The great Grecian's puny antagonist, the Hon, Charles Boyle, adterting to 
the word italicized, " can make no other sense of it " than " nithoat haring 
anything for his pains '', and subjoins ; " This looks as if the Dr. thought 
learned men were to set a price upon their civililice, and never part with a 
favour till they had their fee." Bentley, with just scorn, speaks of this a« "« 
sorry, but yet a very apiletu!, quibble, . . . which is a privileged slander, and 
cannot, with good manners, be answered in the manner it deserTea." 
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example " which we are told of haa heen workirf" 
" contamination " ever since the thirteenth century, and, 
probably, longer. Better than in the extract just quoted, 
Mr. Wiiite has nowhere displayed, in a short compass, 
the extravagance of his whimaicality, hia recklessness of 
facts, and his exorbitant intolerance. 

Hot unlike Mr. White's position regarding (7/ is that of 
Cobbett regarding than whom : 

" ' Cromwell, than whom no man was better skilled in arti- 
fice'. A hundretl sucli phrases might be collected from Hume, 
Blackatone, and even from Doctore Blajt and Johnson. Tet 
they are bad grammar. In aU such cases, wlio sLould be made 
use of ; for it is nominative, and not objective." ' 

There is nothing, in this decision, of Cohbett's usual 
independence of his broth er-grammariana of English. 
Ordinarily, his attitude towards them is that of soornfol 
dissent ; and any careful student of their vagaries can 
have little confidence in a race who, to judge from the 
outcome of their labours, seem, in most cases, to have 
qualified themselves for their duties by merely learning a 
little Latin, and purging themselves of common sense. 
Or was it that the attractions of general dissidence here 
prevailed, with Cobbett, over the attractions of special 
dissidence ? Did he here side with the grammarians, 
because they furnished him with a weapon against uni- 
versal custom ? Be this as it may, the grammarians 
posit the absence of regimen as one of the differential 
features of a conjunction ; herein Cobbett concurs with 
them ; and, therefore, we should write : " Cromwell, than 
tcho no man was better skilled in artifice ". That any 
one hut Cobbett would abide this, as English, is highly 
improbable ; and how the expression, a quite classical one, 
which he discards can be justified grammatically, except 
by calling its ilian a preposition, others may resolve at 
their leisure and pleasure.^ Cobbett, and so Mr. White, 

wmHh : and, in. Fora Clavigera, Letter 7, p. 13, he opposes eemmeti-illtk to 
comineti-ufallh. 

Lithgow nses loe/i for 'welfare'. " The soyle of Hungary aboundelh in- 
flnitty in all things the earth can produce for the u>ell of man ". T/it Talall 
Siateune, &c., p. 414. 

' A Grammar of the EttgliaJt Zanguagc, § 200. That which Cohbott gi»ea 
u 1 mason must, m order to become such, be conBtrued ayllepticallj. 

* According to the analogy of the Latin, we ought to say ' He ia older than 




treats English much in the manner of a tailor who, insteai' 
of making new coata after the measure of his customersj' 
Bhould pare down his cufitomera to fit coats ready-made. 

" Many ■women, and even aonie men, -who should kaoi 
better, are in the haliit of speaking of their jewelrij, y ' 
they mean their jewelg. The word thus nsed is of very 

caste As applied to trinkets and precious stones, tie 

word means, at best, 'jewels in general', not any particular 

jewels. It is of very late introduction, in any Hensa ; not being 

in. Shakespeare, or the Bible, or Milton, or in Johnson's Dic- 

yonary. , . . But, properly, ' jewels ' are no more jeioehij than 

' Bfanibe ' are elirubhcry, ' slaves ' davcrij, or ' beggars ' beggary, 

Jewelry is, properly, the name of the pluce in wbicb jewels are 

' ^ept ; as daver;/ is the name of tbe condition iu which slaTes 

I are kept ■ as beggary is that of the condition in wldch beggars 

' are ; and as shrubbery is that of grounds filled with shrubs. 

' "Xlieae words belong to a numerous class ending in ry, which 

express place, or condition, which la moral place." 

A larger variety of superficial philology than ia hera 
exhibited could not easily be condensed within the space 
^^rhich it occupies. Our termination -eri/, often euphonic- 
silly shortened to -ry,^ came to us, iSrectly, from the 
13'rench -erie, which frequently denotes a collection. Ar- 
sUllery, caealri/, ehkanery, c/iiralry, frippery, infantry, mus- 
ketry, napery, for instance, wa took, essentially made to 
«ur hands, from the French ; and we have coined ancestry, 
ilazonry, enginery, imagery *knichiackery,pageanH'y, poultry,' 
■scenery, soldiery, tenantry, tracery, yeomanry, &c. &e., our- 
selves.' In all languages, abstracts are readily trans- 

■w '. Bat we should have to rnuke our langua^ over, from the beginning, if 

we vould have it quadr.Ltu with other liinguugea. ' Thiit man is lia ' accords 

with the Latin, nnd jct not with the French, ka. ' That man is him ', it u 

Gontended hy msnj, is [irorerBble. One oi ather of the foraa vUl evenluallj 

be ousted, but by usage, and by usage alone. 

' To othei clnaaes of words Wong bapliilert/, direeton/, bgertdary, prahy- 

ttry, foalttry, itatnary, treasury, &c. &o. Fairi/ was, original!;, a coUective. 
* TtnagBuri, our enrlieist form of imaaerg, meaning 'imoges', ^ 

Sgnff ■A.lj/uittnder, which was written in the I^" "" "' " 

Metrieai Samanea, VoL 1, p. 313. Peoouli, 

m, haayinofint Knd ymarjiTie. 
> Bhake>p<>are has tiilagerg, for ' coUeiitLan nf villngea' ; Sichard Bratb- 

»ait, iM/aiiiry, for 'infanta'. Milton ueea/rWr.v; and TO Joea Lord Macaulay, 
With Eagliihry and helalry (helots). Horaee Walpole has gisntry and n'ofiy 
(rioters); Churlia Lamb, ciU:tnry, girlsjy, paatalixmert/ ; Southey, eattfty, 
fascalri/, triiikilrj/ ; Coleridge, braiichcri) ; William Taylor, angslry, i-akiry^ 
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imagery , meaning * images ', occurs ia. ^^^| 
in the thirteenth century. See Weber't ^^^H 
Peooak, in hia JUprmiar, pp. 139 and ^^^H 

4 
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formed into concretes ; and, hence, eucli wordB oe 4rapfriei 

epicerie, and mercerie, at firat, ' clotli -trade ', &c., from 
drapier, spicier, and mercier, came to mean the articles in 
which these traffickers deal. Setting out with the secoad- 
ary sense of words like those enumerated, in their English 
forms drapery, epieeiy, and mercery, we have come by our 
brazier^,' cutlery, haberdashery, hosiery, milUneri/, peddlery, 
perfumery, saddlery, upholstery^ &e. &c. ; and the analogy 
followed, in framing them, is so well established, that we 
do not hesitate to increase their number, as we have 
occasion. Accordingly, whether taken as an English 
formative, or as a naturalized exotic, ourjetcellery" is re- 
ligiously analogical. When, therefore, a lady speaks of 
her Jeweller//, her language is every particle as proper as 
is that of a. landlord in speaking of his tenantry *; and this 

vtuialtT/ ; Mr. Guslun, legtndrs and tirpentry ; the Bev. Ohnrles Eiogslej, 
ttudmtry ; uud I hare eem. felonry, iai 'felona', in tho Satvrdaij Jteviiw, 
Wiigfonryh used conteinptuoualy, by Milton, ioitcaggnH; utid inanjau old 
writBr h»a harlotry for harlot, 

Snch is our piopeiuity to f^ie wordi in -ry an aggregative Beiue, that, in 
domeBticatisg winagnris, we hrtve cbnnged its onlj present French sense, 
'place wteie strange animals am collected', end apply it to the DlumalB 
tbemselvea. 

' " For Eianiple nnTigatian, from Zebuliin ; hraxrrj/. or smith- 

worka, horn TiiW] Cain; musick, frum Jubni". Bmthwait, Tlit Englith 
GiBilmian, Sc, p. T2. 

* Vidt >ifpra, p. 30, note'. 

' This, if WB madu the word ODrselves, ie, by analogj. a better form than 
Jevulry ; for, as we hare seen, things that may be objects of trade are denoted 
Eollectivcty by adding -y — a euphonic shurteuing of -ry, — to the appellatlTe 
of their appropriate tradesman. 

Early in the iast oentuij, joHalerie {aotr Joaillrrie) was defined "mar- 
chandise de joiialier ". M. Littre has r " Des artiales dejoaillerit ". 

* "Jeuviry'', with " eotifeetimiary, paiiry,aaA ereeiery", Mr. White Calls 
■'words which hava been perTerted by caraleBB speakers". Thwo,— a Bort 
of reservation beini laade in ravour ot the last, — and also potleiy, he indi- 
rectly advises to he tnnied out of the language. For the retention of 
"jeiaelri/," pastry, toi jmlltry, nothing can be pleaded, he says, "eicept 
confofiiiitj to B bad custom wlich perverta meaning, cramps langnage, and 
violates analogy". 

Mr. White writes eimfecliimiiry, — a Bpolling whieh gbDuld have led him 
to look elsewhere than to tonfectionsr, for its origin. And ao write moat 
English dictionariei, though English nsage now knows no spelling bnt ean- 
tetienery. CoBfieiiariiiry, from the Low Latin mn/iciiimarius, means, in 
Bhakespeare and the Bible, cotifectiinia- ; and Nash. Sbake^eare'a ooutem- 
porary, — in bis Zaiten Slvji (in the SarleiaH Xiiallany, ed, Oldya and Park, 
Vol. B.p. IfiS),— writes of "jumjuEtries or confectiimBriei" ; eenfeotiimarUl 
herBrepreBentmgron/Mdotioria. InNssh'a Wnal'i IVflrj, &c., p. HO, written 
in l5Bi, we olrendy find cotifittioHer: BralbwEit, ill A Bauliltr-ltH wi, B 
lliO, bos coii/eclioiicit ; and Henry Earl of Monmouth, tbe rorb ar''~ "^"^ 
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use, " of Teiy low caste " thougli Mr. White calls it,' has 
been accepted by Burke,' Landor,* Lord Macaulay,* Mr. 
Be Qiiincey,' Mr. Euskiii,* and by our contemporaries 
universally.' In fact, nothing ia wanting, Mr. Wbite'e " 
simple 'placet' excepted, to raise it to t^e highest p»- 1 
trician rank.^ 

tioHoie. FOiaianarf/, primary, and jnvprielaiy were Buecaeded by jmaamr, 
primer, and pi'opriitBT ; and confuttiBjuiTy, the personal sabetoQliv^ <nu 
superseded by ei'i/Mioaer, — whenoe onr ewfediimiry. Onnfettiimttrs, to Bl, 
is much u itiUiin>ary would be, to deBigoate the warei of a itgiionir. Con- 
Inuiwise to eoaftetienary, auppUnteil bj canfatiiHer, we first !iad * 
and then, owinE Co tbo mfluDnco of cbo French miatioHaairt, an 
JUitiioner ia used even lif Ooldamith imd Horaoe Walpolo ; aad EomaniBu 
still Jtenenillj cling to the old word. 

CiT«*wy,— unlew a eoUoMiTa of the old eroelcf, for erotk, — is, probaWr, ! 
like formation, and came from erotfar ; for the anrriTal of the proper nami 
HO spelled almost proves that criwA once had a personal deriTaUve. Pattry 
and pottery were corrupted from the French ; and the rule of our language, 

■"'-■■■■* -" ' - - " ■ '1,13,10161 
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1 Addisun writes, in the SpMatar, No. 331 : " I am apt to think that tk» 
changing of tbe Trojan fieet. into uaCer-nfmpha, which ii the moat viotoit! 
■mnachiai in the whole Mneid, and hus pvea offense to aeveril critics, maj b*> 
necoanted for the aame waf." TVli^n wo talk of Che machinery of a poem, dO 
■y/e mean anything but the plural of Addiaon'a maakini '! 

" Ab is noted by Mr, White, referring to Dr. fiiohardson's DicCionary. 

' iMt Frait off an Old IV«. pp. i, 17, 346. 

* Saayi m Ike Come Sramaiiitr e/ ihe Ratoralitn, on Warren Banting 
(n lladmu UfArblof/, and m Additon : Sitlory, Chapter ID. 

' Werii, Vol 1, p. 86; Vol. 11, pp. 127, 136; Vol. U, pp. 108, 163. 

' Tie SeBtH Lamps of Archilecltire, p. 3i : Zedures on Anhitecture at, 
Fainliny, p. BS. 

' In what foUowi, Mr. White, donbUesB, eoneeises that lie ia making 
point. ■' Think of Cornelia poiating to the Gracchi, and savine ' Theae are 
mjjanilry ' ; or read thas a grand paaBage in the last of the Hubrew pro- 
[inets : ' And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I 
make ap m; /«uie&^ .' ' " The efiect is ludicromi, it moat he granted. And 
■0 it ia, if we read: ' I will makQ you ^hermen of men'. NcTerthelcss, 
/tkeniUH could, in moat cases, bo changed !QzJi»her, only at the cost of af- 
(botBtion; laA jewiUery, \it its plitce, which there is little difficulty in find- 
ing, ia liable to no rational challenge. 

^ So far was William Taylor from Mr. White's way of thinking, that he 
refused to naa rimlry for ricaUhip, and contended, Tery enoneaUBly, that it 
could properly signiiy ' rivals ' only. 

What Mr. White saja of iryyary and elavery ia quite OOriect, aa a state- 
ment of current usage; but what he aaya oi thrubbiry needs amendment. 
Btggary and alaaery might, however, be decreed, by usage, with perfect regu- 
larity, to mean ' beggara' and 'slaves '. 

I have by no means been contemplating all our categories of words in -try, 
-ry, and -y. Buttery and many other orailar words express 'place', cer- 
tainly. Bat, among these, Mr. Wtiite mistakes in naming graetry, whieh, in 
the English of England, does uot mean ' gi'ocer's shup '. 
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bite ia not, towever, invariably consisteiit ia b 
somewhat overdone preference for the establiabmentB of 
former times, or what he takes to be such. For example, 
his views of marrying are quite revolutionary. Somo, he 
tells us, marry John Smith to Mary Jonea ; others denote 
the connexion by with ; and others still, by aud. " I 
have no hesitation in saying that all of these forma ara 
incorrect, "We know, indeed, what is meant by any one 
of them ; but tho same is true of hundreds and thousands 
of erroneous uses of language." It may be anticipated, 
that objection would be taken to the Scotch mode of mar- 
rying John Smith upon Mary Jones. What, then, ia the 
correct thing? "The proper form of announcement ia : 
Married, Mary Jones i<f John Smith." And the reason ? 
" Properly speaking, a man is not married to a woman, or 
married iviik her ; nor are a. man and a woman married 
icilh fiach other. The woman ia married to the man." 
"The etjTnology of the word agrees entirely with the 
conditions of the act which it expresses. To marrif ia to 
' give ', or to ' be given, to a hu.iband ', mnri." ' 

Hapless Mary Jones ! John Smith, though by courtesy 
called her husband, ia not, for all that, in any sense a 
married man. Neither, except ao far aa those who gave 
her away are concerned, is Mary Jones, according to Mr. 
"White's definition of marri/,^ intelligibly a married woman. 
In marrying John, Mary ia " given to a hnaband ", to be 
sure ; but, to justify the deluded victim in calling herself, 
save as aforesaid, married, we must ascertain for her a 
passive voice of to he ghen, itself passive. The ' married 
state ' must, further, be a ' state given in marriage '. 
There being, then, no married men, and, otherwise than 

' The preyioM nonteit ii as follows ; "'Nubo: t-iratrador: to be iDBrried 
tn a man. For it is in the voman's part onlj'. Lillg'a Grammar. In. 
spealting of the ceremony, it is proper Cu say that he nmrripd her (dmil in 
mairiineiiio), and not that she murried him, hut that eho wax marriod to him." 
Here, as in many otlior plaices, Mr. White rcquirvs a commentator, Ta a 
plain understanding his reasoning is all at aim and sevens. If " to marry ie 
to ' gita ', or to ' he given to a kuslHind '," how oan a man marry B woman ? 
Moreover, aa he grounds hia notion of the right use of marrji on itn etymologj, 
Ma cheap Latin hae about the aamo topical relevance that would belong- to 
a receipt for niaking cream-chepae or a olflck-puddinR. 

' That definition, it will be ohseryed, makea it as tmposeihlE for the ihltsou 
as for John to Many Mary ; for it is not his function to give tile lady to a 
husband. 



Ill a sort of Pickwickian sense, no married women either, 
free-lovers may, with good reason, look up. 

Marry, in claa.'^ical acceptation, haa, with reference to 

"tlie nuptial pair, all the extension of wed; and it is pre- 

^Tiisely as proper to speak of a man's marrying aa to speak 

«3f his marriage. Tto word is, indeed, allied to the French 

■^^ai-ier, based on mnri, ' husband ' ; but this fact ia wholly 

^Uierraa to determining our use of it. Marier denotes the 

^Eict of giving away a bride, or that of performing the 

«!eremony which gives her a husband; and se marier is 

said alike of the man and of the woman. Besides this, 

our marry, if it had come directly from mart, might, on 

the analoCT of the verb master, have had the exclusive 

meaning ' become husband of ' ; and icire might have 

meant ' become wife of. But such considerations prove 

nothing. All the four senses which we give to marry are 

supported by the best writers ; and the facts and figments 

.brought forward by Mr. White are not of the slightest 

^~"' ~" against the decision of authoritative usage.^ 

" MSitats is rarely miauaed, except that any use of it is 

, and it belongs rather among words which are not 

. . What could be taore absurd than the making of 

) Latin miJ'ito into an English word, to take the place of 

, contend, he at variance loith The absurdity is 

B greater, because it is usually a supposition, or a theory, or 
Something quite aa incorporeal, that ia militated against. The 
nse of this word is, however, not a question of right or wrong, 
but one of taste. It belongs to a bad family, of which ara 
leceggitate, ratiocinate, effecttuiis, and eventuate, which, with their 




* Just as this pani is going to the press, I find ttie raUawing in an English 
joumiLl : "A new abotninHtiun has appejiruil in tbe United States vocabnlairy ; 
nuptiated, for 'mttrrifld'." Can this ereatJon be immy waj attributable M 
Mr. Vbita'a polemic against marrij ! 

Bnt Huptiali, eiicept as being naneedcd, is not quits an " abominatioQ ". 
£xvviali, — fTDOiexuvia, — a word in good rdpute with naturalists, is just like it, 
Bs to ganeaia ; and ixuviare would not hav« shocked a Boman, as irregular. 
Vidt iiifra, note ' to p. 60.. 

If, when not content with iped, instead of going to the French for many, 
we had gone to the Latin, wa might have made, on the analogy of divide, 
htld, and diricl, «uie, nu6, and nupl. Aa it is, we may coneratulate ourselves 
on not nuptinff oui daughters to suitors, and on out danghteis' not nuiiH; 
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mbttwitaTei, — neeemitah'on,raHoeijtatum,effeeluaHon,aBdeveniit- 

alhn (which must be received with their parent verbs), — should 
nut be nioognLuHl as memlters of good English society." 
At last, then, wo are confronted with a 

Monatrutn nulla viitute ledemptum 

Mililaie, moreover, " does not appear in Johnson's Diction- 
ary ". And what of that ? Mr. White will hardly convert 
the world to his fashion of picking and choosing his words, 
'* tike nne K-ell Etudii^d in a Bad ostent 
To pl««H his gTBnitam." 

Even if mililafr,^ instead of dating from the seventeenth 
contury,' were na modem as ilr. White supposes it to be, 
it would go very far towards being classicized by the 
nanction of SiKollett,' Burke,* Jones of Nayland,' 

' Blorao, in Tntlrtm Sktmdf, VoL 4, Ol 22.— and HoFace Walpole, Uke- 
«i|ai!>~hiu mi'lilitMi : tai th* Laljas, initawl of their Btililart, from milei, 
fufglil liKTC (Hiiacd in or^iut far it in miliUmn, from militia ; sa ttiej madH 
furitt* uid lium'itn tr^fmrim and fcrarw. 

' " I aiiwt now pcrfDrm vtuit I pnimii'd in the fimtb pbcc, namely, 
~ ~ '' > M-jcwDfnb v«a apptvlmid (a wiHiuU and fight against it." 



Mr. white thinki thai miUttu ■* Mwt hart becB creeping into newspaper. 
nta in J»linMn'> daj ", and adda as iastaan fram i journal '■ of more Uian 



HlnNlj pan tfo ". But what wwaM it h* against ii, if it had fint appeared 
In R n>w>|apw? W<uil>Bmt lohan Jalotba wxtridsomewbere; and luanj 
« fi-<n& onr hu, NO donbt, arigitiMtJ faw vA ■ ■ouca. I hate made but 
iiM) >^c'it ijiKst (temilMM* wwritnaon ttaa a ceatBc; oU, b« it seemed 
('•I'l'vinlh impnrtaM ta MM iV hf appnb to ssam, from tlie etanding- 
ii.oiii .\\ ua*. It ii Mcd hv StcoM, ia Mte of h>> baera, So. 17, wriEten 
III i:nl. Th« illwMtiM aMMtd hr Jbv^HkMM Todd b from n> Confit. 
/, hT Bladtbww,— whflw wuo bt. Wflnw»er o ■ '■ " ' ' 



nuMihW in IT6T. TV ««ri <imn. Iocs >" ■!>* pn&ot to Rabcit Bakm' 
AoMFt<« tAfXyW £«v»w«,«d.l7ro. Saolktt, vtra, ■!«. usn mi'it- 
«*^ dinl ia i;;i. * Dr. W«hEki H kore nv snthoritr- 

' " I .hitl w*. ccmMn trav 6«<mUt Ait aq; — i t t an ' li trtw witk their 
«h.>lii nnninnla," l)f»riA tm a* Mb ^ Vwi^irmUf, I77i~ 

'■n.'Ui. . . . miUmm wiU *a wswmw — tWi Mai Jly wnwpj ta tha 
fril^M^" Jtn. ^W(ll M Jaiwi ' — I fhHMaa, m4. 

"Thi-w ar* jt«^> yiM^ww. *>iait pwat wwwa — Mm tMiil eiA othnr." 

'ttiiHiiaH4iiM'>WfM« ihn mtmymrt « 
■ - -afAat* 
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IWey,* Soother,' Coleridge,' Mr. De Quinwr." Landiw,* and 
Dr. Newman.* lu original, milUarf, signifies ' serve as a 
loldier', 'strive', from which it« own Kcceptation does 
net vary mueh.^ To give it, with respect to its etymologTi 
the meaning it now bears is " absurd ",' just as much as 
oar modem coiaul, gazette, journai, outlandUh, prepoderoiu, 

Oie teoonr of Out dirine law." Tinhfirmi and ititrrlUmtt— ffVix, ToL 3, 
p. 243. Tfaia VH irrinen bdweeu ITTt uid 1773. Tim omilu u ' 
«B Ma in ToL 6, p. 126. 

t In ni nataatia, at leut, Palev nsa miliuit foUovnl br ' witli ' ; 
ftUawcd b; 'igaiiut', rii.. in his iianl FAilm^pAf, Book 4,'Chiip[er 3. 

' iMtn, Ac. {17S7), p. 273. 

> ffii«yi m ffi I Oum Tima.ya. 341, 173.333. 

* Workt, \oL 9, p. aiS. « MililaUd fot ", there lued of the Bonun B«- 
pnblic, ngtii£« TDDght for'. As I Iraia boat M. LiUt£, nViMr, in the 
Qfteenlh oentorj. wgnified ' to be » soldier '. 

Hobbei oitafyU figantivelj. •■ These prop<Hition*jl^*( not only *g*i 
Uie Ein^ of EngUnd, but a^inst ail the kings of the world." JTirtt, ^ 
^ p. Z5Z. Compare the extrxt in note ', p. 90. 

* Liut Fruit off an Old Trm. p. 1G3. 

* Apologia pro Vita Sita, p. 332. 
' The Pretwii fiinneHy employed mililar with both fonirt 

^^artur di ; at prcseDt. 11 sppoira,' it is constrnctsd with the latter only. Mili- 
Mart, in Italian, now eenerally follows ths surriving French biui. And thit 
-vae haa been imitBtcd la English. Bisbop Horne wrilva : " Kii einnpla 
^wtfijaiapowerftilly .■|./oro..rD/theplsQ." Oita /Wr.rfn, Ko. 12. Mr. Kelt, 
Ttn No. 39 of the same periodical, alio emptoys milittlf, 

* The Romans used impu^Morc and rtpHgaart, eieept that the first U 
•Iways aotiie, precisely na we um mililate. 

More than once it bappened (o me, whun living in India, to fall in with in 
mthuBiost who, by dint of daily pOTHiiiig hia omphalio nodi for fii or ciehl 
hours on end. conitantly repeatin? the 'words ' ESm, RSm', thv while, had 
ended with hearing the mtwio of the spheres, wentinB the lototw of ^e ce- 
lestial GaQses, and enjoying the beatific viiiofi of Krishna and his tnidtitudiS' 
oua paramonis. In like manner, any person of ill-conditioned mind may, no 
doubt, by pensTering contemplatiun of abnost anvthine, bring himself to 
believe it guile the reverse of what it seems to that healthful and unclouded 
niaon which allows to dry and sober facts the consideratiou they deeerte. 

A good sample of Mr. White's inciaclneBs is seen in hie defining the 
neuter mitilati by " be at riuianue with ", B phrase essentially tantamount lo a 
Tcrb active. This by the way. As to its being " absurd" to make militari 
into mililate, why it is not eiiaallv so to transfigure any other Latin verb into 
an Eoglish verb is a matter which Mr. While reserves, seemingly, as part of 
his eaoleric discipline. And in what does a Latin participle differ, as a sub- 
ject for importation into our language, from a Latin verb, in case he allows 
the expression ' church mililant ' ? Again, because, among the Komaoi, only 
men militated, suppositions and theories, it appears, ate not to take, with ns, 
a liberty unknown two tboDsind years ago in Italy. By thia rule, a fashion 
may not dominate or pFidominate, be doininant ox predominant ; and it is not 
at all cleat how Word) and Thtir I'm, aace the book has not material legH 
to propel it, can be a ' leading authority ', with certain sons and daughter* of 
the thoughtlesB. 
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pimtj, uneouth, and viands are " abaurd " ; and, in <rar 

making ita object " a Buppoaition, or a theory, or Borne- 
thing quite as incorporeal *, "the absurdity ia the greater", 
pretty much as it ia when we talk of 'corroborating a 
statement ', or of ' the boundary-line between wisdom and 
folly ', the overstepping of which we have not to go far 
to see exemplified. And what olyection, free from fatuity, 
or prompted by anything but intellectual emasculation, 
can be brought against necesdtate, raliocinate, effectuate,'^ 
and their conjugates?* Most of them the best of our 
writers have employed for two hundred years and more ; 
and, short of tedious periphrases, we have nothing to take 
their places. Ecentiiaie and ecejiiualion I have already 
remarked on.' 

Olntoxious, as in " to change obnoxious ", and the like, 
Mr. White would be glad to see revived ; this use of it 
being fast on the wane.* Its suggestion of noxious^ told 
against it ; and, for an analogous reason, the older sense 
of impertinent is rapidly falling into disuse. No sense of 
obnoxious but that of " liable or exposed to harm " was 
known, says Mr. Wiite, "until the close of the last century; 
as may be seen by reference to Richardson's Dictionary " : 
and, in so saying, he makes two gross mistakes. Long before 
the year ISOO, obnoxioiia had the sense which it now most 
generally has, and also senses of which Mr. White knows 
nothing,' Even from Dr. Johnson we leam that it was used, 

' Tho Indian hua nrccsfUarr, racioeiuare, nnd efelman ; tho FtbqoIi, n^- 

* It is rarely aaj bnt bad modelB that Mr. Wliite tan be compared to, 
EittBiaely Like bis perturbatiaa nC polpj-lliLbles ia the feeling evitmed, in tha 
foUawing passaie, by a gentlenmn whom it is not much of a venture to term 
tho " inspired idiot " of the nineteenth centarj. " Anil, at this day, though I 
have kind inTitatiuns enough to visit America, I could not, even for a comile 
of montha, live in a oountty to miseruble a> to pasBe«a no castles." Mr. 
John Ruakin, ^ri Clavigcra, Letter 10, p. 9. 

. ' Vide lupra, pp. 77, 78. 

* Here, as with reference to cimtroptrliit, Mr. White firrurea <" the an. 
fuTomiihli; charsctor of a consorvatist just for the sake of BonsBTHitisin. Tha 
annexed nliscrvation of Bishop Sprat may pertinently be reuommendud to his 
ciijisicUniliuo. " There is •oaroe any thing that ranclerB a man so nsKleBB aa a 

Eervcra atiuking to the same tbingi ia all timos, beoaniie be has gumetiinei 
lund them to nave bin in season." T/U MUtary of tht Jtot/al SacUtu, &a, 
(fld. 1687), p. 335. 

' £rea in the first oeaCnry, ohHBxita wai lued to mean the same vith 
fMZiM, ' hurtful, injurious '. 

* " To the body diseases are infeotious; to the mind are vi 
tuixioua:' Bntthwsit, The EnglUh Oenlltmau, kc, p. HO. 



for ' reprehensible ', by Dr. Fell, in the time of Charles II. ; 
Hud I subjoin like instances from Dr. Donne,' Glanvill,' 

Oimaioui hero meanfl ' likely to affpcC'. Compare the use of ivhjcci in Ihe 
subjoined extract from Kp, Sprat : " A little knowledge is avbjcct to make 
Tata hendatrong, iDBalent, and untricUbU." Tht Siiiorif of the Sayal 
Soailf, &c._, p. 429. 

"But this interpretation will b« fonud Bbnoiieu) lo a doable errour." 
O«or^e Aehwell, Fidei Apvttoboa (16a8), p. 216. 

7bis obnoxioua lo bean the seiue of ' chargeable with ' , 

" It maj ehnn what ia oinexiom, and seek after that wMch ia profitable." 
B. Thite, Translation qf A Zaie Itismvrie, te. lei. 1664), p. 89. 

'Koxiom" or "iiijnriouB' b tba rignitication at ci«<mBni, in thia paaaage. 

"This degradiag the priestboud into a seriile office takes off from thitt 
'' n which ia due to the loienin mysleriM of reli^on, and makes them 
in and conCemptible, by bein£ adminiitered bj persona 



but ohioxiau 



I 



. . ^ . . ini juris, , 

a the pleasure of those who receive them . Jerem; Ctmier, 
JSaayi upon Several Moral Subjati, Part I. (ed. 1703], pp. 205, 206. 
In this place, olinoxiout imports ' aubserTient ' , 
Id the pnssag;cs subjoiaed, obiioxioaa meaju, ahsolutelj, ' liable ', ' exposed ', 

" Tia joat that all advantage tbat well can be should be afforded to the 
tinoxioia party for bis jusulication and deliverance." Barrow, Worki, ToL 
1, p. 279. 

"For tbese things are intolerably faatidious in oonreraation, and ahiKxiaiti 
to bfl charged with usurpation and iniquity." Id., itid.. Vol. 1, p. 39t. 

" So einaiioiu are we lo manifold necesitiea." Id., ibid.. Vol. 1, p. 406. 
Also see p. SO]. 

" But the opinion of witches seems, to some, to Accoae Providence, and io 
aoggest, that it hath eiposed innocents to the farj and malice of reveugeful 
fianus, yea, and supposeth those most obnomous, of whom we might most 
Veasonably oipcct a more special care a.nd protectioD," &,e. Joseph Glanvill, 
.£^1, &G. (1676), v., p. 13. Also sae Lux Orieiilalii (ed. 1682\ p. 6 {bii). 
" The DJfloxiDiu strength and magnificence of imperial cities, and the 1«b« 
ezpoaed and humbler abodes of private liF^, are equally subject to the general 
law which is carried into exccntion by the very m ' ' " "' " 

ttr'* Zittert to Sirs. Manta^H, Vol. 2, p. SD. 

__~ from thiflhi 

ittluso' ,. , . , 

homicide." Fuller, Tlie Appeal, &c., Part 3, p. 12. 
Sonthey bas " obnoxiom to a rbyme " ; Charles I^mb, " obnnxima t 



Xiit Car' 
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' " OF which [homicide] I perceive uol any kinde to be more Bbnuxioin, or 
indefensible, then that which h so common with our delinqucuts, to stand 
mate at the barrc." Biathatiatoi, p. 123. Also eee p. IG3. 

Donno ia an earlier authority than Dr. Fell. He died in 1631. 

* " 'Tis 6t I should give an acoount of an actioti so seemingly obiioxima." 
Bitpiii SeitHtiJka, An Aidreti, &c. 

** The longer I view the most likely □( these hypotheses, the more liable and 
tinoxJoiM I apprehend them." Seir^ Taam SihU E$t,f. fiO. And aee pp. S4, 
S3. AlaaBeeGlanviU'aP/iu!7f/ra,rAr£>jtfei^iaUDryandp.l44: Esaayi, 
fta, II., p. 62; V., p. 19 ; TI., pp, 6, 45 ; Lux Orimtalia, PrefaGB (uu- ' 
paced), and pp. 14, 126. 

Here the sense is, much as at present, ' objectionable ', * exceptionable ', 
'objected to', &c. It ia observable, further, that, in the secund of these 
passages, CJtaQTill would dufluct liable into a scusc kindred to that of obiioxi 
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Bishop Wilkiiis,' Henry More,* Dr BenUey.* De 1 
Bishop Warburlon,* Samnel Eichardson,' John Dun- 
combe,' Henry Brooke,' Gibbon,* Barke,'" Cowper," Palev," 
Porson," and Godwin." On the authority of Mr- White, 

' " In mpect of STnonjiaaiu wotdi. Thieti nuke tiB°:iu^ tr^oua, and 
w^ ^encTsilT, Rtpfrtiiiicus, . _ , . thei? ia Du puiitriilBr un^Da^ bnt irbat 
■I TCT7 oinaxiatu in tlui kiiul." -Am fusy (sncanb <t Jba/ Ciiiraeter, to, 
{l6Si)^ IS. 

* " Tnongfa Kmon uid Ihg Gaaabcki vere thus gradj tlxifi'Mn in El* and 
coBTCTsatiDn," tx. Mjfiltrf a/ Iniqmlj, p. 433. 

" Bj Out Elinor of ^is ingauMH wiiier, thii hypolluni doM not need ujr 
nth (Ahsxi'-hu sppenda^ at tkn", Jtc. AimoiatiiHu iipM Xkt Or«>at«J>>^ 
*fc, ». 126. Also Me p. 149. 

•* Ttaerr spetisl niHiaumiriai in that ctime." Jiirf., p. 373, 

An isonyiiion^Balhori>rDl«, in 1683: " When anjIxMj prints an nftoimiwi 
pamphlet, thej fiist send it to him bj tiie pennj-po<t." Hi Zeymi Otttrr- 
aler, p. 13. 

' " There are some infidels, among ni, that, .... to avoid the odious 
lumu at atheists, ironld shelter and screen themselves onder a nev one of 
deiiti. vMcii 14 not quite so oimaiaHi." Wortt, VoL 3, p. i. 

* " He [Satan] has a great ntani other nimei and garnunes which he mi^ht 
be knovn bT, of a less oiniamit import than that of Deril, the Beatrover, 
to:." nt Foiitital Binary »f Ih OnH, p. 38. 

* " And, td this ira» the cue, I endeaTonied, in these eindieiu woidt, to 
ih£v," la. A Stiteticm, ftc, p. 172. 

* " Aj from a man of qnalilj, and the son of s oohleman vbo bad been 
eiwaiimt to minijtei^" i:c. Currt^onilinei. Vol. 6. p, 173. Also see 

" ~ " e (ei 1811), VoL 1, p. 128: Sir CUrla Grtadit-m, Vol. 3, 



; VoL 5, p. 2*4. 






Om- 



/ QMlity, VoL 2, p. 25S- 
jumt see t ol j, p. titi . 

' " M]r gnndfatber could not eipect to be treated with mote lenity than 
id» tompanions. His Torj principles and connexions rendered hiin oj. 
weximi to ^e mling powers : his name is reported in a stispioious secret ; " 
te. Affmeifi o/ny Life and ITn'ddjs. 

■■ " So coropUiaiace to oar court, or to OUT nge, ean make me beltere 
DBtOre to be so changed but that ptiblic libertj will be, among ns, as amon^ 
oar ancestora. oittuxiant to lome person or other." Tkouf&U on tAr Onut 
a/ lie Fitatnl Iliaemlmlt. 

A dozen, more instances mig-ht be added from Bnrkc. 

" " 1 mbjoin the lines vith 'which I mean to supercede the oinorinui ones 
in EipoctnmiDD." " Those obaoiiovi doetrineg at which the world is so apt 
to bo angry." Werki, VoL 4, pp. 161, 200. 

" " tjhraiiom principle* in politici." Marat Fhilimphg, Book 6, Ch. 10. 

Many other instances might be adduced from Palej. 

■> " I now come to jour argnments against these aSnaii'pus Tetsions," 
Lettert to Mr. Arehdeaeon Trarii, p. 169. 

" ■• The people of England have assidttonaly been excited to declare Ihdr 
lonltT, and to mark eteiy moo aa Bbnoii/iyt, who is not read; to sign ths 
■bibboteth of the Constitiitiaii.' ' An ^nquirj/ eanemiiag FblilUal Jnttii^ 
Pie&ce, pp. I., n. 
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iilie word has come to be employed, In its more modem ac- 
ceptation, " particularly by those who do not know exactly 
'wliat it does mean ". Among these ignoramuses, besides 
those already mentioned, have been Coleridge,^ Words- 
'Worth,^ Southey,^ Sydney Smith,* Lord Macaulay,^ and Dr. 
NeTvman.® 

The connexion, by a comical oversight, being " imless a 
man is a crown-prince, or other important public function- 
ary ^\ Mr. White counsels that he should " reject, disown, 
refuse, or condemn what he does not like, but not repudi- 
cite it, unless he expects to cause shame, or to suffer it, in 
consequence of his action ". 

It is by no means certain, however, that the Latin 
original of repudiate has any etymological relationship to 
X>udere and pudor. The primary meaning of repudiare 
seems to be * reject \ ' renounce ' ; ^ and repudmtio and 
-repudiator have no classical acceptations but those of ' re- 
jection^ and 'rejecter^. Bentley tells us that atheists 
*' repudiate all title to the kingdom of Heaven '\* Those 

^ Essays on His Own TimeSy p. 471. 

2 " Yet, while the partisans of the French are thus guarded, not a word is 
said to protect the loyal Portuguese, whose fidelity to their country and their 
prince must have rendered them obnoacious to the French army." Concernwg 

the Relationsy &c., p. 86. Also see p. 77 ; and A Letter to a Friend of Robert 

Burns, &c., p. 3. 

3 A certain office, he writes, " is, always and justly, obnoxiotcsy when per- 
formed by an informer ". Essays, Moral and Folitical, VoL 2, p. 227. Also 
see p. 416. In Southey's Life of Wesley I find this use of obnoxious no fewer 
than twelve times. 

* " The officers commanding corps, finding that no steps were taken to 
remove the obnoxious insinuations," &c. Works, p. 189. 

s " Both were personally obnoxious to the Court." Essay on Sir James 
Mackintosh. "The obnoxious minister." Essay on the Earl of Chatham. 
** Ohjioxious persons were insulted and hustled." Sistory, Chapter 10. 

6 " The Stationarii were appointed, in various places and stations, to in- 
form against obnoxious persons." Eleury's Ecclesiastical Sistory, Vol. 1, p. 
326, note k. 

7 So the French say ^^ rdpudier \m& succession" ; and the Italians, ^^ repu- 
diare un' eredita". 

8 Works, Vol. 3, p. 13. At p. 221 of the same volume, Bentley writes of 
** repudiating at once the whole authority of revelation," &c. 

** He is defended by the like practice of other writers who, being Dorians 
^om, repudiated their vernacular idiom for that; of the Athenians." Ibid.^ 
Vol. 1, p. 359. 

"To repudiate was, formerly, to put away what disgraced us: it now 
signifies (in America, at least) to reject the claims of justice and honour." 
■Xjast Fruit off an Old Tree, p. 102. 

It is strange that a scholar of Landor's calibre could let such an assertion as 



who assert a right to repudiate their debts will, 

hope, fare like the atheists. At the same time, as to their 

English, they are not to be numbered among the trans- 



" Jtailh'n means ' rtanding stubbornly still ', not ' frisky ', as 
some people seem to think it does. A rextive horse is a horsa 
that balks ; hut horses that are restlass are frequently called 
restive. Reativmiess, howOTer, is one aign of rebellion in horses. 
Thus, Dryden (quoted by Johnson) : 

' The pampeied colt will disoipline disdnin. 
Impatient of the lash, and rt»tif tu the rein.' 

to our old eenee of rtpudiale eacnpe him, and, eapeciiillj, that he caald hare 
faTgatUn Bentlej'B emploTment of the Terh in his Diraertation on the LetUn 
of Phalftris, just sddneed, and the Hon. Chsrles Boyle's criticism thereon. 

Gibbon, in his JfnnDir) D/fli^ Z(/^ Buii Writitigt,iiiiyi: " After my return 
to England, 1 Dontinued tho Ba.me practice, irithoat any affoetution, or design 
of Ttpadiatin^ {u Dr. Bentlaj wonld »ay) mj vornacmiir idiom." 

The donnitanoy — ait tenia rerbo — of great daesical Bobolan it, not nn&B- 
qnentljr, BorpriBing. Mr. De Qnincey, baring used the adjectire peteriHary, 
comments thus on it : *' By the way, whence comes tbia odd-looldnB word ? 
The ward cilirana I hare met witti, in monkisli writers, to aiprew ' domesti- 
cated qaadrupeds'i and, evidiinUy, from that ward must havP originatiid the 
votA velerinary. But the qneation ia still bat one alep remnved: for how 
cemo vitemna by that Bccepta.tion in mraL economy i Worts, Vol 14, p. 
377, foot-note. 

Not to appeal to the astonishing ecbool-boy whom Lord Hacaulayso often 
summoned, to tho oonfusion of those that knew less than himself about hole< 
and-eomor feels, one may bo allowed to wonder that Mr, De Guinooy was not 
familiar with the ancient itliriHarim and veterinut, and was not aware of the 
derivation of Ihem wbich has very plauaiby been conjectured. 

' " I shall shew the convincing evidence of this truth, whiflh tiatll 

been so nniversaUy receired by them who bare rejiwfin taif or reformed all that 
they could find itoj fault with, after a most severe examination," £o. George 
Ashwdl, I^'dea Aposlotxca (16fi3), p. 101, Also see p. 274. 

JUpMiiale meauB, here, as in the passages to follow, simply ' reject ' or 'put 
away', irreapeetively of a sense of shame or disgraee. It points latlier to 



Ch. 1 



Stcme, TriaCram SJonify, Vol. 8, 



" If they bad rejected it upon ciaminadon, they would have written about 
it ; tbey would have given their reasons. Whereas, what men Tepudiale upon 
the atrewth of some preflied persuasion," &c, Taley, Evidmea af Cbrit- 
tianity. Part 3, Chapter i. 

" They stonily repudiate thoae notioaB of a Priesthood whioh the Succearion 
doctrine really iavolies in it." Dr. Arnold, Life and Comatmndenee, p. 641. 
Also see p. S62. See, further. Dr. Arnold's MimUanima Works, p. 471. 
" In rrpudittting metaphysics, M, Comle did not intAdiot himielt from 
Jfa. 
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Hence a misappreliension, by which those who did not under- 
alajid the word were led to a complete reversion of Bieaning," 

Very few inetanceB, I apprehend, can be produced, from 
our literature, of that use of resHve which Mr. White 
thiiika to be the only right one ; and most of the extracts 
which the dictionaries cit« under the word illustrate a 
nignification of miive, the sole signification it has Ions 
borne, which the lejcicogropher a do not distinctly recognize. 
Even the passage which Mr. White takes from Dr. John- 
son is nothing to hia purpose. Among old meanings of cesAVe 
are ' disposed to draw back '," and, much more rarely, 
' quiescent,' ' sluggish '? The ordinary sense of the word 
has always been 'unruly', 'intractable', 'refractory'. 
Proofs are subjoined from Loi-d Brooke,* Dr. Featly,* 
Pnller,* Milton,' Jeremy Collier," Samuel Eichard- 



I Proofs ai 

^MPsIler,' 

' = Katy, w 



ipplied to a faorse, ia dpflned, bj' Mie^, " croi rccule an Kea 
Dr. Johnson saye, less correctly : " Ic la oriciaall}' used of hd 
hnrae (bat, tbDUt;h not wearied, nill not be drivea iarvari." Eitif is thus 
defined br M. Littr£ : "Sedit d'un cheTal on autre bSte da moatuie ^ui 
tefiisa d'obfiir a celui qui la monte an qui le conduiL" 

' " Wbat would the ear sens for, it the air were not Euitably disposed — 
made ndtber too thiek nor too thin, neither too rmlp oat too fleeting, but — 
in a due eunnatency, and capnblo of modurate unifiUatiDnB dintinguiahable 
thereby f" Ban^w, Worha, Vol. 2, p. 82. 

. "Both fancy and judgment aro commonly comprehended under the name oE 
i%it, whioh seempth to be a tenuity and agility nf spirifa, contrary to that 
w of theapiritssuppoaed in those that are dull." Hobbes, TTbrAi, Tol. 
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shewed you, by rcosan, that obedience ia jnst and neces- 
by example, that it is possible ; be not ntthe in theirweake etnbbum- 
neaae that will either keupo o( lose all." Ctrtaine Learned and Eliamt 
Werkca, ka. (1033), p. 286. 

Btill older is the following ; " Aa a man . . dehvereth over his horses — 
which, beeauae they have been in many BkinniEhes, are become resty, fnrioUB, 
and untractable,— to the yomen of his hones," &c. T. Bowea{?), TheFrmeh 
Aeadfmie (ed. loSQ), Vol. 1, p. 320. 

• " "Where mettle colls or rcstie jadra are to he broken, he that holdeth not 
a itreighl mine, and maketh not use of a strong curbe, may be cast out of the 
taddle." Abel Redevivut, p. 4S7. 

" " Like retty horaes, we go the worse for the beatiog, if God bleaa not 
afflictiona unto us," The Saly State and the Profaae State, p. 187. 

' " In state, perhaps, they [chaplainsi may be listed among the upper 
~~ ' f some great household, and be admitted to some such pisee as 

n the sewers or the \aomBa-ushera of devotion, whero the raoa- 
', ot too rich, to Bay his own prayers, or to bless bis own table." 
Chapter 2i. 






a, andyetreclaim'd 



son,' Burke,' Coleridge,' Mr. De Quincey,* and Landor." 
As coneenis a horse, however he reaieta an attempt to keep 
him quiet, he shows himself re^tire.' 

It must be superfluous to dwell any longer on such par- 
ticulars as have hitherto engaged us. In the domain of 
generalities, at the same time, it is instructive to see what 
Mr. White has to give us, by way of maxima. 

" There is a misuae of words which can be juatifiud by no 
authority, howevBr great, by no usage, however general." ' 

But what considerations avail to override universal 
usage ? They are known, we are given to understand, by 
the intuition proper to philological illuminati. 

" When a word, a phrase, or an idiom is found in use both in 
pommou speech and in the writings of educated raen, we may be 
almost sure that there is good reason for the usage. But eulti- 
vflted Eind weU-moaning people Bometimes take a scunner against 



it, all by tlie atrength of hie pliilosoph j. " Esmyi upon Sieeral Moral Stti- 
jwH, Part III., p. 77. 

' " My aunt haaheld him in, till her arms ached. 0, the dear rejfi^ man ! " 
Sir Ciarles GramHiav, Vol. 6, p. 341. 

We have had tv«(i**«, ratif, irad resti/ ; and WB hnve had maslU, maslire, 
and mafiiff. Real;/ is marked, by Lr. Webstec'e editora, as " obsolete ". f 
have ahea heard it, Trom Englisnmen and Englisliwaiiieii, in CDnverastian, 
especinlly in the fnnn ruitt/. " But thoy paraded the street, and watehed the 
wd liU dusk, when its proprielor ran rwitji, and turned them out." Mr. 
Charles Eeado. Sard Cath (ed. 1863), Vol. 3, p. 199. This corruption, as 
Dr. Johnson shows, is not moderu. 

' "Everything you say of the rofiraand stubborn tempcrofAmeriea recoils 
upon yourself." Comipoitdeiiec, Vol. 4, p. 484. 

■ " Sut Truth, I romember, is reported to hare already lost her front teeth 
.... by harking too cloae at ths hcala of the reilire fasliion ; a second blow 
might leave her blind, as well as toothless." li'nta mid Leclvrci upon Shate- 
gptare, &c., Vol. 2, p. 33B. 

* "Mr. Walerton .... pnhliely mounted and rode in top-hoots a SBrage 
old crocodile, that was reslim and very impertinent, hut all to no purpose. 
The crocodile jihbed and tried to kick, bnt vainly." Worl's, Vol. 4, p, 307, 
foot-now. Also see Vol. 3, p. 184 ; Vol. 5, p. £3 ; Vol. 6, p. 308 ; Vol, 1 1, 
p. 124; Vol. 13, p. 283; Vol. 11, pp. 3159, 372. 

' " Ort, when the Muses wotdd be festive. 
Unruly Pegasus rune reitive." 

Meroie Idyls, p. 188. 

' "A raUre horw, &o. Frojn the verb to rtsUt. Eeaislive -. rca'stive : 
restive." Mr. H. Fni Taibol, Euglhh Eli/mahisies. n. 19U. 

This is on li- historical ; restive being from the (Hd French rest!/, connected 
iiith the Lov Latin TUtitiia. Yet it is possible that our reiiUve has taken a 
tinge from association in idea with Teaist. 

' P. 24. Tliis passage has been quoted bofore. Mr. 'Whit* himself almost 
rapeals it, at p. 253. 



some ptirticolEir word or phrase, .... and they flout tt pitileBsly, 
and think, in their hearts, that it is the great klemigh upon tho 
speetb uf the day." ' 

I have but a vague apprehension what a scunner ' is ; 
but I strongly euspott it to be the very thing that has ani- 
mated Mr. \Vhite in bis numerous raida against allowable 
phraseology. 

"There is no surer way to a weak, poor, artificial style than 
the sitting in judgment upon the use of words and phrases of 
spontaneous growth, which are not at variance with reason, and 
which Lave long been used by all classes of speakers for cen- 
turies. A man wlio uses language as Sampson, the valiant 
retainer of the Capulet, bit his thumb, only when he has the 
law mi his side, will soon come to "write like an attorney draw- 
ing a law-paper." ' 

There is a sound about this which suggests the evangel 
of freedom. But who is to sift the right from the wrong 
for US ? Mr. White, of all men, we oi-e taught to infer. 

" If "Walter Scott, fifty years ago, and Henry Fielding, a 
hundi'cd and twenty-five, called beauties and sensible girls fird- 
rate, suK'ly I, in these days, may, with calm indifference to con- 
sequences, BO call the journal in which, and the critic by whom, 
I am reproved. I!ut I had, of course, no thought of tliese pre- 
cedents, wJien I wrote, and shonld have used the phrase without 
scruple, even were I sure that it had never been used before." ' 

Mr. "Wliite being a law to himself, of course bis critics 
were guilty of the grossest presumption." 



ir fnnction, if they forget ti 
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foliciMiufl mtliipliorjjrHirfiHfw/ Mffl;ioiV" "a blatant Ainerica4iiEm'"|liB writes 
of " armfz-liiimmiag botnbaBt ". After twenty-sii years' absence from America, 
I read Mr. White's book at some diEadtaiitiif{o, »■ regards fullj npprecinting 
its temacnlar delieaciee. But vould it not hnie biwn bettor, in a work iif 
serioHB import, to avoid local and ephemeral slang ? 

Hig minor AmericuuBiub — Buoh lu sn'ife, foi ' apart ', p- SO; heUttlmg, tm 
' diipaisging', p. 219 ; and bettrad with. For < beset with or 'inlVatej with ', 
p. 238, — have thB good fortune of bemg interpretable by help of the conttit. 

" People ", ho lella us, at p. 330, " do not loam good English, or good 
DiannerSi by verbal instruction received after adolescence. Eiery man is like 
the Apostle Petor, in one respect, that bis tongue bewreyn him." Tben 
words bear every note of bariiig been prompted by an irretentlTe eanadeniie. 
126, 12G. * P. 2i58. 

Bhipa, oart-horaea, Echolara, and many other gross objects are ptopwly 
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" Any man has tlie right to use a word, especially a urarA ftf 
such natural growti and so well rooted aejuxtapone, for the first 
time ; elae wo eliotdd be pdorly off for language." ' 

Only woe to the man so authorized, if Mr. Wiite's opin- 
ion does not chance to coincide with his own. 

Reduced to its simplest expression, the piinciplo on 
which Mr. "White criticizes our languuge is whim. The 
very fundamentals of true philology he has atill to acquire. 
Of illustrative authority i'or words and their senses he 
knows but very little; ' and that Uttle, for the most part, 
he invokes for his support, or disdainfully sets aside, solely 
in obcdienco to caprice. 

Non omo tL', Subidi, nee possnm dicere innate ; 



The point 



enough eallpiijfrii-roff; and 
chap; find thore is not much 
thft fonner to a lady and that which would thus apnlj- tli 

in. gnestion ia not ons of good Engliah, or bad ; and Mr. White ri 

of indictment or eicommunication, if he thinks good tn grovel. Snt the fit- 
neea of things ie a matter irbich people of culture claim to take cognitanoe of; 
and antocratii: bliuter is not likaiy to wnrk its extinction. 

That Mr. White is readj to defer to Sir Walter Scott as, independently, an 
DDthority for recent English is aiguificaot. Both Fielding and Sir Walter 
have written " bad spoke " , and have vnei. p/entsf ai an adjective. Mr. White 
must, therefore, recommend " calm indifference lo consequoncra ", on tlie part 
of any oue that is mindi^d to du likewise. 

' P. 269. Bat how could Mr. White bring himself lo write " poorly of" f 
For is not of, here, an adverb hfJCome an adjcctife P I refer to what ha says 
of iff. Vidt tupra, n. 83. 

Where it pleases Mr. While, both length and authority of usage are admit- 
ted as arguments. Thus, in treating of reliablt, he urges that " the usage in 
question has been too short and too unanthoritatiTO toaaTe anv weight". I 
ehall Dsly mentton, at present, that reliable waa used by Coleridge, and in 
print, in IBOO. 

* " For two oenfnries and a half, since the time when King Lear was writ- 
ten, and onr revised Iranalatioo of the Biblo made, the Englisli language haa 
suffered little change, either by loss or gain. ... To his [Shakespeare's] 
TDcabulury they [English-speaking men] have added little except words which 
are names for new things. The laoguage has not sensibly improved, nor has 
it deteriorated." P. 2fi. 

Suoh could not be the opinion of one who had given serious thought to the 
development of English in modem times. Among our verbs, adjettives, and 
adtert», those which were unknown to Shalseapeare may be reckoned by 



Uiousands. 

Shakespeare's vocebnlary is, substantially, that of his contemporariea, 
who cannot be supposed lo have been unintelligible to one another; and we 
End it remarked, in I69S, that "some who wrote at tlie beginniog of this 
century are uot now easily understood." Hon. Cbarles Boyle, Dr. Smtltg"* 
DatsFtadons .... Examined, p. 9" 
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designed for "the unintelligent and entirely uninstructed ", 
more particularly, ^persons of the class of Steele's two 
ladies who begged him to explain the difference between 
arcumeision and predentinafion-} But why such an unmis- 
takable ehrinking from the inspection of " scholars and 
philologists " r* Instruction, though ever so humble and 
elementary, ought to be correct, as far as it goes; and, 
if Mr. White had been quite confident of his position, it 
would scarcely have occurred to him to deprecate the 
notice of the learned. His labours are, consequently, to 
be understood as being tentative, experimental ; and his 
game of hazard has not ended altogetier prosperously. 

One of ten British writers, belonging to the last century 
and to this, whom Mr. White holds up as models for their 
English, is Mr. Thacker^ ; and, among Mr. White's Ameri- 
can models, are Mr. Washington Irving and Mr. Haw- 
thorne,^ Elsewhere,' Mr, Thackeray and Mr. Hawthorne are 
especially singled out for the correctness of their English ; 
and we are interrogated : " While Hawthorne lived, — 
and his grave is not yet as green as his memory, — was 
there a Uritiab writer who used with greater purity, or 
more plastic power, the language that we brought with 
ufl from the old home?"' Now, on the score of the 
copiousness with which Mr. Irving and Mr, Thackeray 
exemplify bad English, I have long been accustomed, 
when in quest of that disagreeable article, to confine my- 
self to their pages.' Mr. Hawthorne is better ; and yet, 

plain English of aiitii; the epithat irushinglj delivered «ith " llio full, free, 
iinconsfioUH utlaranco of the broad ah aouTidota", that "surest indication, 111 
ipeech. of BtKial culture nhicli begim U. the ondle ". Vide lupra, p. 60. 
' See the Taller, Nu. 232. 
' P. 55. 

' " Now, that man, if l\e had be«n Bpaaliog to his wife, vould hnTe colled 
onC 'Sairy Ann, the carriage has coma', and have rivalled Thaclceray or 
Hatrthome in the eorrcetnesi of his Englisb." P. 36. 

* P. 4S. At p. 78, Mr. HawthDiue'a Eogliah is once more as object of 
laudation. 

' As to Mr. Thackenty, a single one of his worka nill serve my turn amply. 
Let it be Vanity Fair, my copy of which was printed in I35G. 

Bnt, tirst, I will quota him lot words, uses tuereof, and phrases, which Mr. 
HThite himself, aright or amiss, expressly declares against. 
I " Ths paisoa sad the Baroaet talk aliaut tlie pigs, and the poai^bers, and 
[■fie county business, in the most affaiU manner, and without quurielliag in 
I *eir cups, I believe." P. 78. See Fordi and Their Unei, p. 86. 

"While these dftlicacies ipere isi«y (rtsnMoJwi below," &1). P. 212. Also 
lepp. 89, 105, 152. 



in turmng over Our Old Rome for a few miimtoB, 1 have 
lighted upon bug for insert, ifemsan for dtiii/race, parties for 



" Onr friuQil relumed to Looilon, to 
Vidi mipra, p. 38, text and note '. 

" Slie cast about auiou;; ber little 
lo pTucure ttw ilvsired nuTeltiea S" P. 3S9. 
52. 

" But his frico, when he Iward it, showed an BmiiKoment which was yery 



¥p. 182, 183. Sm) irorrf» 



diffi;reat to thut loolc of Hmtimonta! wondtir," 
and Their Unet, p. 48. 

" Lady June . . . ran to lini hnaband'a 
don Crawler waa closeted there." I*. V. 
IHO. 

" There waa aueh a jubilee and sense of relief, in all Ui^s Crawlay's bouae, 
aa the company of perBOna asserntiled there bad not e^pericnctcl fur many a 
week before." P. 203. Also see [ip. 39i, 57S. 

"Yet she felt a horror and uneasiness in their presenoe, and longed to^y." 
P. 677. See tFori/i mill Thir Uki, p. 116. 

" There were Irish gentlemen, with tlta most doahing whiskers and jneel- 
Uryr P. 620. 

" Ho kept a journal of hia voyea«, and noted elDbornttly the defects or ei- 
collencies of the Tarioiis inns at which he put up, and o{ tfio wiiica nnd dishoa 
of which he partook:' P. 922. Also aee p. 497, for two instauces. Sea 
Worilt mid Tlieir Uk>, p. 143. 

" Some few score of years nflerwnrda, when all Iho patiki reprflBBUlt'd are 
grown old," &c. P. 188, Also see p. 278. See Wiadu and TMr Utst, p. 
143. 

"Amelia, too, might have riBorerei the »hnfk of lomag him." P. 185. See 
WorA, and T!ieir Fae», p. 63, 

" Georgy stopped away from sehool." P. 616. See Wordi aud Their 
Fjm, p. 197. 

"Amelia .... flung herself into Gcorgfl Osborne's arms with all her soul, 
to the astonishment of ererybodv who viitnetifi that ebullitiun of aeatiment." 
P. 89, Also aee p. 373. Sob Wordi and Their Uiii, p. 176. 

I now inatanco sMcimens of English which, like moat of those juat given, 
it woald be imprudent to recommend tor imitation. 

" One of the domeatica was uncled lo hia especial serrite, stieuded bim at 
his toilette," &o. P. 474. 

"Thus an ahnoti rccnnciliation waa bronght about," &c. P. 313- 
"As they bad been in the babit of being together eng timi the 
years," &c. P. 42. Also see pp. 125, 366, 461, 491, 520, 569. 

" Evenlbe O'Dowd was ailent and subdued, after Becky's brilliant 
tien," &c. P, 233, 

" The fact ia, be owed more money et London than at Paris. 
" What has mme of Major Dobbin, wboao cah was always hankering 
hor premises P *' P. 320. 

"It was, of course, Mrs. Sodley's opinion that her son would dtmtaa him- 
aelf by a marriage with an artisfi daughter." P. 40. Also sea p. •"" 

" Ho walked all the way home lery diitHallv, and dined alone with 
P. 437. 
" Evrryiody had been dull, but had been kind in their way." P. 
"She cried^r lo break her heart." P. 117. Also see pp. 239, 532. 
" Think of him writing such a liand." P. 4fl4. 
" Perhaps the Dootor'a lady had good reason for her jenloi^, 
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penon^, plenty for pkntifiil, and " te had named his two 
children, one for Her Majesty, and the other for Prinpo 
Albert," Dr. O. W. Holmes ia, also, selected from what 
some one calls " the illustrioua family of the Issimi ", as a 
Writer " whose English, as wgU as whose thought, merits 
the attention and admiration of his readers ".' In The 
Autocrat of ttte Brf.a]^fmt'tabk, I find, however, "step 
Ont here into the {jrasa back o/'the church", "swinging 
back and forward", "belittle",^ "I remember a young 

ileinu anl;/ goad tmiugh to 6t a fairj prinoe." F. 91. 

He could see, with a Iktil jnripiCHity, that there ivas do place there for 

" P. 299. 

), I promiie, did nut decline ths dbopquioua invitndon," &o. P. <9T. 

A fow score yards down ... is a little modest haok door, which you 

"*rouM not rtmm-lt from thiit of any of the otliEr stnblea." P. 391, 
'■ Keilhet of us riAr so lieht M we did," &o. P. iol. 
" ' By JoTB, how they made tou cry out ! ' sud Joe, caught by the ri^icula 
•^3f the circamatonce." itc. P. 21. 

"Well, let us Bee . ■ . ■ if, some day ar the other, I cannot show Uias 
—Amelia my real anperioritj over her." Pp. 08, 6*). 

" The Jfn/or'j windows, (pAo had lod^nga opposite, under the Prime Mlu- 
~3Eter, were always open," &0. P. 533. 

" This jioans perioa .... loved, with all her heart, the young officer," 
tea. F. 90. Also seep. 101. 

Add avoMtioH for ' vocalian ', dtjuist tar aintple ' death ', atmilu^ for 
•domestic Ber»ioo',andminlHoi «!«■<, with tliaSoottieiaraaa!ofl«r«and«Aiimi(i. 
Bor is our langnajja improved hy tlie snbstantiies appropinquiUj, dieagalioti, 
otknt^, by the adjectiie miianMolioui, or by the Teiha discord, alden, pradi- 
folt, itrtcl. 
' P. 2B2. 

* Somehow, I meet with this word, at least every week, in New York news- 
papers, notwithstundinu- the note, by Dr. Webster's editora : " llare in 
America ". lieaidaa tbis, many of my countrymen stand up for it very stiffly. 
Hereon I differ from them ; and I thui it can be shown why thoy ought to 
give it the cold aboulder. 

First, though Bishop Sanderson has nse<l iej/uilly, and tboagh biiismnl 
and begaiiiij have got into print, I am not aware that we have ever had, in 
our language, a single ai<cepted verb in which be- was preliied to an adjeclive 
that had not previously become, itself, a verb. So it was with belatc, whence 
itlaied. Little ia no verb; and belittle is indefensible by any established 
analogy. 

Secondly, belittle, aa defined by Dr. Webster's editors, signifies " to make 
little or less in a moral sense ; to lower in character". If Utile always re- 
fsrred tq moral estimate or level, belilCle would be slisbtly less bad than it is. 
At present, to those who are unversed in American literature, it is often in- 
evibihly a puzzle what is intended by it. 

Thirdly, it baa no visible ebance of becoming Engliab ; and, as the more 
Drilicol writers of America, like all those of Great Britain, feel no need of it, 
the sooner it is abandoned to the ineurably vulgar, the better. 

No less bad. from au analogical point of vievr, is Lord Macaulay'a reflexive 
verb beinona, for dcniean, aa certain writers, generally correct in their diction, 
once used it, and as Mr. Thackeray and Lord Lytton have used it in our own 
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A Tory long list would be the result, if I were to specify 
even a tithe of the eoleuisms sanctioned by writers whom 
Hr. White extols as exemplary. On the other hand, it 



80, 270; " mulotraBB ", a malformatiiin, p. 120; "uniler wbw" for -imder 
wtigh ', p. 271 ; " unrivaledejt ", p. 253, A few sentuiices and parts of bdii- 
tenoM may be ndded. 

"Thdr landlord, their pftrter, their driver, and their boatmen pilluge them 
irith the same impunity thai tlie;f rob an Ingleae," P. 12. 

" If one nse hii ejes iialf aa much as hia wonder," &c, F, 13. 

" Bnl, though we were teo days in Naples, I otili/ saw one quarrel," to. 
P. 78. 

" We mere maiifri to have taHea the bI 
(Tivittt Vecchia." T. 182. 

" We entered the lagoon, and found it a 
P. 273. 

" There were large placardB aterjwhere posted, notifying the people that it 



ner, instead of the diligeai 
it of f ortremies on? icilh ami 



reliel 



. ^.. .._ _ _ . . M to qnote Terhatim.'' P. 

•rva. " Duraliction " is here used for ■ breaoh of proini«e '. 

" This is one of the things that maka a single hour of travel worth whole 
joars of hiatorie study," Ac. P. 318. 

Oat of a ^at number of soleciBms in an earlier boolc by Mr. HovtoIIb, 
Vetittian Life, I select " aocredit" for ' credit', p. 93 ; " each" for ' Bvecy ', 
pp. 13, 97, 146; " G. is not good/cr reading BDd writing", p. 104; "as this 
escnae girei out, she ceaaea to reaponil to his ring at aU", p, 108 ; "muUiplt 
forms", p, 188; "mvlual friends" for 'iwwmiHi frienda', p. 309; "the 
linrest style of any olher", p. 267; "s^nolize" for 'testify', p. 240; 
"Bparsity", p. 330; "filflmaeh" for 'riclten', an obsolst* ItaliHoiam, pp. 
?6, 3D7 ; " thereafter" for 'thenceforward', 'for the future', 'subsequently'. 
I>p. 238, 2S9. "He told na he was a Conatantinapolitan, and that, in six 
•noirtha, he would complete hii ooUegiate covirae, when he would return to his 
lutiTe city, and take employment in the service of the Tnrkiah Goremnient." 
l*. 193. " Whtn I gave him a soldo, he mve nie a bleaaing whioli I would 
bsHBhamed to take,m theUnitedewtas,forhalf adollar". P. 308. These 






mpra, pp. 4S, ' 



Among expieaaiona n 



ieggary, for ' beggars ', p. 202, J'iiie lupra, p. 85. 

Nor does Mr. Howella's English improie much ; ae witness a few eitracts 
ftom his Suiurlian Sketehei, published last j-ear : 

" ne suid he allouKd [i. i,, consented] to work it out." P. 5S. 

" Think of Aim making me stop the other day." P. 146. 

"How it could have come of that DolourlESBiieBS .... was a question." 

"It aeeraed long till tlat foolish voice -was stiHed," P. 206. Is this 
bartarous use of till peonliar to the West ? It occurs in Veniliaa Lifi, also, 
pp. 96, 114, I know it only as aa Irishism, in modem times. 

Then we find "eloggiat", p. 210; "a, eycls sinoa", p. 104; "disoom- 
Biode",p.24; "popuiatory ", p. 5 7; " our rtyrrtinife climate, " p. 17. And 
we rtiU bate, in spite of kr. White, the Scotch "upon a street", "on a 
nreet", pp. 16, 38, 176, 182; " erpfrieBee relief ", p. 54; ttiinesa, for 'sea', 
p. 84 ; and was being madi, p. 198. 

To ssT truth, among American writew of riaing fame whoso EDgUsh ig 
noticeably had, Mr. UoweUa stands somewhat eminent. 
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iny fnsIiioiiB of Bp< 
rejects and ridicules are practically warranted by Lord Ma- 
caultty, a writer whom, at leaat as an affirmative authority, 
—for much which he tacitly stamps as un permissible other 

food judges account permissible, — all agree, with Mr. 
iTiite, iu holding in high esteem. Briefly, instead of a 
knowledge of precedents, and of the history of worda, Mr. 
White's chief capital consists of gratuitoiia personal pre- 
judices; and, what between these, an utter defect of 
scholarly tact and instinct, a sanguine persuasion of his 
own faultlessneas,' and the moat uncompromising intoler- 
ance, his criticisms and judgments are what might be anti- 
cipated. If even a small fraction of his arraignments were 
well- grounded, no one, within several hundred years, can 
have done more than approximate to writing good Eng- 
lish ; ' and composition, to himself, must be perpetual tor- 
ture. Justice lorbida that he should be summed up as 
anything but a word-fancier. Philology, with Mr, White, 
as political economy, with Mr, Huskin, seema to rank as 
one of the fine-arts. " 

To reason from a man's practice as a writer to his an- 
tecedentfi as a heediul reader is, surely, Cfqnitable. Mr. 
White is so good as to let us know, in one of his autobio- 
graphic digressions, that, dating from a certain point in his 
career, " Tliereafter I studied English, indeed, but only in 
the works of its great masters, and, unconsciously, in the 
speech of daily companions who spoke it with remarkable 
but spontaneous excellence."' Now, where, one is curious 

' " I might liavu cruciBad most af mj critics apon Drosses made oat ot thsic 
own lieads.'' P. 391. 

Thia reminda one of the Emalphian Tein of the two doctors in & 
[ellow's Golden Jjymd. 

" Doj-lor SffiifiyiO' May tlie Lord have maity on your poaitlob I 
Yuu wrotobed, wnua^Uug miUcr of barha ! 
Dorlir CherMm. May ho send your aoul to Btoroal perdtUon, 

' The days of King James's editors of the Bible satisfy his condittoT 
right Engliah which requires irake, gal, and ipait ; bat those same daya gf*b' ' 
US digged and ihiaed, which he abhors; the verb execfle. which, nsed of a 
crimtngl, "prodaaes aheer noiu«aso" ; aad the adjective ill, (ot whiuh "there 
is no deFenue and no eiouso, except Che contaminatiou of bad examfile ". All 
days, moreover, since tbcra has been such a thins^ as English, have given us 
' the annac**', which huealmlj spurna at, as " q^iilfl indefensible ". The only 

Eosaible inference, from these and similar prumues, is, that we lucky morbils 
ave been bom Just in the fuliuss of tioie, la see our liin^ungo exBmplilad ill 
its perfection— by Mr. Wliite. • P. 27S. 
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^0 ascertain, did he get permission from the "great 
^ ' " ' I iiHe thereafter as an adverb of time, correlative 
to hereafter?' Is this use of tke word to be met with in 
the Bible,' in Shnkespeare, in Milton, or in a single 
modem British author of notable vaJue for the purity of 
his language ? It occurs in Robert of Gloucester, and in 
Spenser, I am aware ; but their successors have almost 
wholly relinquished it to the Scotch and other outsiders 
to whom the English of England is more or less a foreign 
tongue. Again, when Mr. Whit« writes " she hated 

' Tiiucfforii or IhrxctfoTU^Brd ia the word Mr, 'While sliould have chown. 
In nid \mtera wg liiid llim aftor, aisD. See ficmnrd'a Terma in Engliih 
ndS3]ip. 249 (ed. 1607) ; a saying attributed to Sir Tbainaa More, amone the 
ffiM SptiBliBS m Carodan'a itemoim; anil Ep. Sanderaun's Sin-mom, Vw. 2, 
p. 2o3. 

" Wterenpon, Drake, thongh n poor Jfrivate man, htrtafitr iindBrloolc to 
Terenge tiit[Uii<lf on so niii^lity a inan[ircti.' ' Thi Soly State and the FrefaHt 
•Stall, p. 121. Fuller must liave had a lery strong Hversiun to l/urtaflvr, 
or he would not liave vircsted ktnafttr to mean ' atter that '. 

Agwn : " Neyer he was seen liettttily, if at all, to laugh luriafter." Tkt 

Apptal af It^Hred IimBonee, Part 3, p. 13. 

Ut. De Quinoey, in Vol. 7, pp. S9, 90. nsaerta, with his usual exattgerative- 

1a, that iJiercafter, for 'after tbnt', il " not even intelligible ia England". 

i^oea on to aay ; " IZunaflir, in pure lemaculur English, bears a. totally 

Cerent sense The objections are overwhelming to tlie Scottish uae 

tha word; first, beeanse, already in Scotland, it is a barbarism, transplanted 

the filthy voeabttUrf of attomeTS, li>eally called writers ; secondly, be- 

, in Engtitnd, it ia not even intelligibie, and, what is worse still, sure 1o 

mistntelligible." Further oD, it is scouted na a property of "leguleian 

OerlaiDly, fhtitafltr, in any sense whatever, is not a word in everyday 
ngliah uac<; but any Englislimnn, on hsiuing it from another, eteepC in it 
qo^tion from some old or i[Uflint author, wouTdatoncetiiliB 'after that 'to be 
intended by il. This, of conrae, Mr. Do Qoincoy knew perfectly well; and, 
looking to his fertility of reeouree, one wo aid suppose that, with lees than half 
the spleen and epiutlcr be has expended on thereafier.Yia might have contrived 
to impart to bis renders the valuable information that he had acquainted him- 
aelf with its obeolele aignification, 'accordingly'. 

In literature, it has not otten been used in this sense, I believe, daring the 
last ceuturj and a half. "That, madam, ia thereafter as they be." Gay, 
Stffffar'i Opera, Act 2, Sceae 1. 

Tfierrafttr, for Ihencifaitfard, or aflfr thai, is common enough in the Eng- 
lish of Scotchmen and Irishmen. See, for some oldish insttmces, Litbgow, 
The TolaU Diioourit, Ac, pp. 84, 149, 202, 273, S46, 347, 375, 4U7. 43^, 
tlS ; t^e Bishop of Eilmore, in Abel Redn-irm, pp. 59, 02 (fcr) ; and ex- 
tracts in GlanviU's SaMueimtm Triumphaluf, pp. 391, 393. 

Even more juBtifiahIo, on one groimd, ia the vulgar nohetc. Thereafter 
matea with hireoftrr only ; but hoAow is in analogy with both anyhuic and 
taimhow. Thtniy, for 'near tp that', is just aa accepted English as JUr. 
White's thereafter. 

' See p. 17, nal« =, near the end. 
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him all Ifie same",' meaning ' neyertheleee ', lie as little 
adheree, in thia Scotticism bred out of bad French, as in 
his Kunner and bummhig,^ to the pbraseoloj^y of tbe " great 
masters ",' Keferring to America, " l"hat there are 
joui'nalists in thia country ", he aaya, " whose English i« 

' P. 18*. ' Vidi supra, p, B9, tell »nd not* '. 

3 Let UB alu look ai boidb poBBUgeB iq Mr. White's Lift end Genius of 
Shakfaprare. 

" It is impossible thai he roald faave written ic vithout thiakiii^ of hi> own 
experience ; the more, that the Be«miug Iiiti tu wlwin It i^ uddreawd is about 
bie reara," 4c. Pp. 63, 34. 

this esvoura of the north o( the Tweed. 

>■ Halph, howeTer, like most dianppointed lovers, cumdudrt to lire." P. 3S7. 

Concliuk taeaus 'come to a ODnclunon', in one sense of the phrase, that 
which gires 1o amctiuiiiH the meaning of 'inference'. Omtlvtion, in this 
phrase, also signifles 'resolution' ; but toneludi, as eqitii-ulcnt to the phrase 
when it attaches this sense to cotUfliaian, has long ceased to be English. 

In pp. 31, IH, 149, is the lecy common Amerieaaism "awito from", for 
'apart from'; in pp. 19, 227. 361," belittle". 

£j(Am-andneiiA«-, /ar'anjono' and 'none', are not English. " That he 
wrota the plavs which bear his niune we kDaw ; but, except by inferencB, we 
do not know the years in which tbey were written, or even that in which 
either of them wus first piirformcd." P. 4. "Peasant, yeoman, artisan, 
Cradesmaa, and gentleman could then be dielinguisliod fiom each otber almost 
8 thej could be seen. Except in cases of unnanol audacity, neithur 
id Ml wear the dress of his betters." P. 15a. Also see pp, 186, *02. 
d (p. I), ere (p. 91), tbe Bnbslentiie hate (p. 1], and the yeth joy (pp. 
It of place in prose. Indtfitiiti/ (p. 228) b not a pretty word; 
. ona sojj should scarcely be used, sate in derision; is 
dmyfrewHio/ Qp. 400) can ' 
Ml regard ip. 299), in' that regard (pp. 72, 398), ■ 

mayhop (pp. IB, 63, 138, 191). If this, why not au oLeusiunui acitxe, tji- 
laatu, mwlKckal, or ahilom ? 

"At school, Shakespeare acquired some knowledge of Latin and of Greek, 
For not only does Bun Junson teU us that he had a little of the former, and 
leas of the Utter, but," ftc. P. 31. " ThcBB stories grate upon oar feelings 
with a discord as much harsher than that which disturbs us when we hear of 
A.ddisun suing poor Steele for £100, as Shakespeare lives in our hearts the 
lOTelisr as well as the greater man than Addison." P. 146. "DaTensat 
ws«, morally, a pnnr creature; and, in this, he only ^d his kind." P. 166. 
" When heJAuJdius] first saw his wedded mistress ieslriie his threshold." 
P. 2oS. " It ia probable that not one in ten of the English plays written 
before the time oE Shakespeare have escaped destruction." P. 315. " But 
the oomely dame, who seoms to be a tall tcomim of her hands," Sec. P. 388. 
The imagination, as one reads this gronp ot eitracts, fastens, inFoluntarjly, 
and in spite of Shakespeare, on the straddling pose of Mrs. AuSdias. 'raales 
will difi'er, I know, as te the archaisms here instanced. 

Thus fares it with our ZoUus, — 

'A\Xii»' iarpic, airbs 'i^Kim ffpivu. 

But, for fear of becoming tedious, I desist, after notinf; that Mr. Wliite's 
fiestcail and eondude, now uneiiglidi, though once otherwise, have escaped all 
the leticojp'aphers, 
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Ill 

■IiT^roaohable, no one competent to speak upon this sub- 
ject will deny."' This decision, considering who passea 
it, is not necesKarily iiTeversible. 

An exhaustive critique on Words and Their Uses would 
demand as much space as the work itself occupies. Only 
here and there a statement, out of those which, on a care- 
ftil reatiing of it, I scored for remark, has been subjected 
to animadversion. The last third of the book, and, espe- 
cially, the chapter entitled The Grammartess Tongue,^ often 
degenerates, with oases of rationality, into downright 
simnesa.^ Of Mr. White, save aa a literator, I know no- 



said : " Foreign idioms . . . haTe been 
!B daily oliject W ine mjr Latinisma. which, 
our liinKuagc- Dut it ia, Berioiulv, my 
« secriMj fonceil after the modal of some 
_■__ 1. — i.:ii... i_ -ir„ori(5," Monlhln 



' St. Johafon is reported to ] 
decried sa dEiiigerouii : and the ot . 
they aaj, alter the chnraotcr of oi 

opinion, that eier j language must be _ 

Due of the ancient, it wo wish to give durnhility to o 
Magazine (18001, Vol. B, p. 160. 

" Another will aay, it [our language] wastoth grummer. Nay, tntly it hath 
that prayae, that it wanteth not grummer : for grammer it might have, but it 
HeedeB it not \ bccing so easie, of it selfu, and ao vojd of thuae oumbEriome 
(liffereDceB of casta, genders, moodes, and tcnse«, which, I think, wan a poeCQ 
of the Tower of Babilon'a cnrse, thnt a man ahonld he pot to lehooie to leirnis 
liLB mothec-tocgne." Sir Fhiljp Sidnej, An Apologie for F-ielrii (ud. 1868), 
•p. 70. 

If none but the eo-cnlled tilaEsical langna^ee can ilave grammar, or, in other 
'words, b« grammatical, then, aa to EugHeh, it follows, either that, — aecing 
"wbat, in apite of ita ungrammatiuulDess, it baa got to be,— it is tuo nohle it 
thing to endure grammatical shackles, or elae thai, however rclined it mnj 
"become, there ia aomething, in ita originBl nature, which eiempts it from the 
oonteraplation of grammar. Thia altomative we are forced to by taking 
' grnnimnr ' in the ahanrdly limited acceptation of Sir Fhtlip Sidney and Mi. 
White. But Mr. TChite, by tlte very fact of his etdogizine, on all praotieahle 
Dccaaions, correct vernacular concord and regimen, that is to aay, the main 
easentials of grammar, tcduceB English to tlie aame category with Latin and 
Greek. Nay, to go beyond concord and regimen, he espunses, in theory, ga ' 
we have aeen in hia treatment of eoncme anaTeiurricl, the principle of explicit 
servility advocated by Br, Johnson. Sueh ia hia oonsiatenoy, with his con- 
tention that onr tongue ia " graramarlBaa ". 

^ Mr, White's proficiency in English grammar has been rendered ei- 
tremely doubtful by an admirable series of papers which appeared, aoon after 
his book came out, in Thr College CouraM, published at New Haven. Ko 
other review of Words and TAeir Utea has reached me ; and much that I have 
laid mny liavo been said before by others. 

Whatever contempt for English grammara may poaacas Mr. While, he would 
UDt do amisa to he accurate about tbem, Ben Jonson end Klilton, ho re- 
marlu, "both were misled, very natnrally, into writing an EngliBh Grammar", 
P, 341. Aa Ben Joneon lived till 1637, and aa Milton was horn in IGOS, the 
two might have cooperated in such an undsrtaking. But history ia silent na 
this point ; and it is also silent as to Milton's having written aa English 
GroBiniar by himaelf. Did Mr, White ever see the parlormaugu ? Aeaiu, at 
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tting ; and I am willing to believe that lie la endowec 
with every civic and social virtue. Yet non omnia poa- 
aumus omnes. Success in one department of letters, a 
department congenial to his proper aptitude, has embold- 
ened him to venture hia cunning in another department, 
and one in which he is totally incapable of distinguishing 
himself. Research, logicalness, circumspection, subtilty, 
all these are things which it would he flattery to predicate 
of him. His assumption of judicial asaessorship, as a critic 
of English, is, therefore, to borrow a word from llazlitt, 
altogether ultra- crepidarian. Coleridge says, of some one, 
that, after turning over a few hooks, he "puts on the 
seven-league boots of self-opinion, and strides, at once, 
from an illustrator into a supreme judge " ; and the type 
of adventurer thus delineated is reaHzed hy Mr. White, 
even aa, in water, face answereth to face. The evidences 
are sown broadcast, that, for hia reputed knowledge of 
our language, he has become the cynosure of an admiring 
coterie, in which he rules as umpire and oracle ; and, as a 
critic before the world, to what extent, if unchecked, may 
he not propagate, among the unthinking and uninformed, 
the contagion of his numberless crotchets and crudities I ' 



" GraliaDi'9 " ITard Gaiiip. The bonk 

128 nnd 2D0, the interestiiig old Icttcr- 

These are spedmeaa of a Jieedlessiiesg 



p. 18D, he giies h qnotation fi 
quoted is hy Mr. BlacUej. At pp. 
writer Howell tigarea as " nowellfl", 
which is, plainly, hubitunl. 

' It is BniuBUi|[ to BBK the impcciil air with which he enounces hla hehcsla 
to applicanls for hii maauduution. When, howeyer, they preaumo to (ioiibt 
and DOffgle, it is " Eeutlj', I hope my friends will not misapprehood me, when 
1 say that it is, generally', safe to aesaiiie tbat the court knows a little law." 
P. 395. 

Something like a pinic, it Eeems, has been occasioned, hv (he metcorie ap- 
peamnra of Mr, White, among the proprietors of diners old-fnsbioned school- 
brtoVa, which sundry of his admirers have petitioned him to supersede hy 
something sounder. "Why, even already the priests of the present idola 
have begun to denounce a certain pestilent fellow, and their crnttsaiea to cry 
•GreatiBDiiinaoftheEpheaians'." V. 400. 
A new grammar Mr. White appears to have projected with some serioiu- 
le drops hints of a new dictionary, likewise. To think of the good 



tion would rise up and call me 
"hilt I am, of necessity, much n 
present generation would nse up 
my labour." P. 397. Very loi 
GTcn though the present genera 1i 
Mr. White, bjutiliziug Ms pedagogic aspirations. 






eseeu. in a much lower key, he adds: 

e interested in the question, whether thi 

A put its himJ in ita pocket, to pay ue foi 

■ ' '■ ' ' " be apprehended, 



for 



I subserve the beatification of 
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To expose baseless pretensinas has not, tower^sBee^^ 

any motive, in my dealings witli tliia gentleman. Regard 

for the interests of eound learning and common sense has, 

. alone, induced this cursory examination of some of hia 

L'Atatements and deductions, Hia teachings, as being, in 

m&e main, grosBly erroneous, deserved to be counteracted ; 

F and to counteract them was impracticable without evincing, 

aimultaneousiv, that, whatever be his forte, philology is 

his foible. Were his shortcomings the result of sloth 

only, such is my preference for impersonality, that 



I 



might serve as the motto of my strictures on him. It 
would have been much more agreeable to me, if his book 
tad been anonymous; and, besides, his mistakes, with 
those of Mr. De Quincey and the rest, would never have 
xaoved me to write in a polemic spirit, except that, in an 
essay not aiming at anything liie method or completeneaa, 
they were serviceable as introductions to a few discursive 
hints on the necessity, in order to just philological con- 
clusions, of patient inquiry, cautious reflection, and dis- 
passionate judgment. 



ADDITIONS. 

IBS, 1. 13. Fuller, in The Se!y Sfnle and tha Frofane State, pp. 4, 
W2, makea corpse pinral ; but, at p. 347, he writea " a djing cor^BH ". In hia 
Ahst Bidfviriu, ^. 19, wa read "his corpes «wr8 burnt". " Their corps tuwa 
burnt." Dr. Featlj, ibid., p. 478. " His cot™ Kti," &o. Giitaker, ibid., p. 407, 

" It ia curious to obscrie how tho English Catholics oi the seTenteenth 
cenlDry wroto English like men vbo hBbitually epoke French. Corpt ia 
Bometimes used fur ' the linng body '." Southof, Omniaaa, Vol. 2, p. 131. 

This remark bue, oertainly, leir little warrant. As to eorpa, aiaoa it 
denoted, us it now denotes, a Bpeeific collection of living bodiee, to make it 
import a single living body was to alter its use but Elightly. Verategan 
gitea it a wider Intitnde of meaning than that now atlaobed to it. "The 
main oorpa and body of tbo realm . , . . hath still oonatated of the ancient 
Engliab-SaiOQ people," &c. Rtilitatiim, Sc, p. 203. "The mrpi orliodyof 
the realm.'' Jbid., p. SOS. At p. 230, Verategan writes, as many authors of 
his MutuTT write, aod not, to their conariDBauBBa, tautologiiilly, "a ifcoii corps'*. 
And so Heylin: A Full Etlalion, &D..p. 373. Lithgow, a sufBcicntly ei- 
acerhttted Protestant for Sonthey himself, witbont eitber Gallicizing or Sootti- 
cizin^, baa ; "The rememborance of these sweet seasoned songa .... did 
recreate niy fatigat«d csrjH with many Eugred suppositions." The ToUU 
DiieauTte, &c., p. 63. 
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F. IS, note 5. In evidence tbct Dr. Johnson, as u leiicognpliEr, „ 
inrlividual in the churacter of a BubetautiTS, ne have the fact that hin etcond 
deSnition of tha substBntive parlicular is: "Individual ; private person.'* 
Again, his third definition of perum a : " Individmil ; man or womui." 

F. 30, iid1«b, 1. 16. Bialiktng to matie an aasertiDn of which Che proof is 
not at once producible, I regret that the existence, in English literature, of 
ffUMi'ci'niKr, a word 1 have eenin and again seen in old bookH, nmst here be 
left nnestablished. It is used, however, by the Scotchman Litbgoiv, in Th> 
TutallJJitaturae, &c., p. 98. 

P. 32, 1. 13. On looking over my notes, I see that I can allege numarona 
other inatancea of the vucb txperience, scattered through the literature of four 
oentnries. A couple of quotations are sabjoined, with a few nferen^es. 

" Your soul will tben fxptriint* the most terrible ftiars, if you do not reDOver 
yourself into the fold and family oF God's Chnrcli." Southwell, Foetical Worki 
(ed. Mr. W. B. TurnbuU. 1^66), Preface, p. Ivi. 

Southwell was judicially murdered in lfi9G, at the surly age of three and 
thirty. It is worth uotiug that the poctica! remaiaa of tliis eaintly man were 
first collected, more than two centuries and a half after hia death, oy s person 
who, lite himself, fell a tintim to Protestant bigotry. 

" All the active power and vigour of the mind, our fnealdes of reason, imagin- 
atlon, and will, are the wonderful result of this mutual occorse, this polsion 
and repercussion of atoms; just as we ciperisRce it in the flint and the steel"; 
fto, Beutley, Worki, VoL 3, p. 42. Also see p. 67 of the same volume. 
Two sermons delivered in 1S92 are here referred In. 
See, further, Henrj Mora, Annotations apoa Lux Orieatalii, 4c., pp. 17, 
29, 39 Ibii). 51, G2. 53, SI, 123 : Bisbop 'Warhurton, A Ssleclion, &c., pp. 
27, 372, 431 : John Wilkes, TAe SertA Brilon, Numbers 6, 14, 17, !8, 39, 
43 : Horace Walpole, T/ie Coftle ef Olrante, chapters 2 and 4 : William 
Godwin, Tie £>mir» (1797), pp. 31, 62. 68, 163, 189, 230, 272, 27S, 313, 
41B.: Mrs. Godwin, PoilAumout Worki (1798), VoL 1, p. 144; Vol. J, p. 
139 ; VoL 3, p. 102 : Sydney Smith, Worhi, pp. 17 (*«), 24, 27, 36, 67, 
G8, 69, 74, 83, 88, 119, 164, 182, 186, 19S, 244, 253, 2SI, &c. &G. 

P. 53, note 1. Since p. 63 was printed off, I have seen it annonnoed that 
a new edition of Words and Their Uses is in preparation. I will, there- 
fore, here mention, that, to the authoriiiea for expressions like ia being buiil, 
which I formerly addnced, I can now add Shelley, Mrs. Shelley, Dr. Arnold, 
Xlr. Newman, Mr. Ituskin, and the Rev. Charles Kingsley. Tlic last name 
does not, perhaps, deserve recording. Still less, at all events, do the names 
of Lord Lyttou, Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Dickens, and Mi. Froiide, as concema a 
point of language. 

P. 65, IL 13, 20. Some verba in -m which have been proposed hare 
failed of being adopted. Two such are here exempliSed. 

"To conclude, as yonr wild fancy (if you were surpriz'd of any) is now 
lectiS'd, your coolenesse Aealnid, yitur cayuesae banished," &c. Bradiwait, 
TAe E'-gliiK OtntUautn, it, p. 367. 

" For his great heart, instead of fainting and subsidin;^, rose and higgened 
in proportion to auy growing danger that threaleued him." Sir itichard 
Steele, The Chritlian Hero, p. i6 (ed. 1711). 
P. 70, notes, 1. 4. Sedevitvi is the word in Fuller's own titls. 
P. 94, 11. 1, 2. " If you exanune a man that has been well dischilined bjr 

philosophy, you '1 find no selfish, no obHoxious and absconding 

praoticea." Jeremy Collier, The Emperor Marcus Antoninus his Caticeraaiien 
loiih Eimielf, &c {1701), p. 36. 

" Any the most oinoxioiu ii^itment." Sishop Hoid, Moral and Political 
Oialufiui (ed. 1760], p. 16. Alau, see pp. 31, 42. 
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Lloyd. Charles, 11. -^^^^ 


Loheck, C. A., 44, ^^^^1 
Ungfcllow, Mr. H.W., 103. ^^^H 


^^H Harrey, Gabriell, 3, 7, 32, 56, 57, 


^H 


Loveybond, Edward, 34. i^^^^M 
Lowt^, Bp., 2, 6, 11, 10, 34, S^^^^H 


^^H Hawkesworth, Dr. J., 11, 34, 39. 


^^H Hawkins, Mist. 10, 12. 


Lyly, John, 3. ^^ ■ 


^^H Hawthorne, Mr. X., 103, f. 


Lytton, Lord, 26. 106, 114. 
Macaulay, Lord, 3. 4, 12, 14, 19. 20, 
25, 3^, 36, 49, 68, 59, 72. 81, 92, 


^^H Hayward, James, 2. 


^^M Hazlitt, William, 22, 39, 81, IIS. 


^^H Heylin, Dr. Peter, 63, 72, ,73, 74, 


86, 87, 06, 96, 105, 108. 


^^M 




^^H HieroD, Hev. Samuel, 2, 5. 


Manning, Ahn., 72, 80. 

Mannyng, Eolierd, 6. 

Marsh, Sir. G. P.. 4, 7, 18, 40, 48. ri _| 


^^H Hill. Aaron, U, 34. 


^^^H Hobhei, 3, 6, 7, 72, 71, 80, 91, 97, 


^^^B 192. 


Maaon, Rcy, William, 80. ^■■H 
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Miege, 8, 16, 97. 

Mill, Mr. J. S., 11, 25, 35, 57, 58, 

96. 
Milman, Dean, 57. 
Milton, 3, 14, 15, 16, 20, 31, 33, 39, 

56, 57, 85, 86, 97, 109, 111. 
Monmouth, Henry Earl of, 4, 19, 32, 

33, 56, 65, 86. 
Montesquieu, 80. 
Moon, Mr. G. W., 31. 
Moore, Edward, 34, 39, 72. 
More, Dr. Henry, 3, 6, 7, 15, 33, 72, 

74, 94, 114. 
More, Sir Thomas, 4, 109. 
Miiller, Prof. Maximilian, 30. 
Murphy, Arthur, 39. 
^Murray, Lindley, 23. 
^yrc, John, 28, 29. 
^ash, Thomas, 4, 24, 32, 86. 
I^ewcome, Abp., 58. 
^ewtnan, Dr. J. H., 11, 14, 20, 

25, 35, 57, 58, 72, 81, 91, 95, 
114. 

Otway, 6. 

Paley, Archdeacon, 11, 34, 58, 81, 91, 

94, 96. 
Palmer, Rev. William, 79. 
Parrat^ 39. 
Pearson, Bp., 4, 72. 
Pecock, Bp., 3, 6, 7, 29, 79, 85. 
Pollok, Rev. Robert, 77. 
Pope, 19, 38, 72. 
Porson, 14, 22, 25, 34, 81, 94. 
Puller, Dr. Timothy, 15, 33, 72. 
Raynouard, M., 62. 
Reade, Mr. Charles, 52, 98, 106. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 25. 
Richardson, Dr. Charles, 11, 28, 30, 
H 31, 34, 38, 87, 92. 
Richardson, Samuel, 3, 11, 25, 34, 39, 

57, 94, 97. 

Riche, Bamabe, 2, 40, 71. 

Riohelet, 16, 64, 80. 

Robert of Gloucester, 109. 

Robynson, Raphe, 3, 71. 

Rousseau, 22. 

Ruskin, Mr. John, 7, 20, 25, 35, 58, 

59, 83, 86, 87, 92, 108, 114. 
Sanderson, Bp., 5, 7, 72, 80, 105, 

109. 
Scott, Rev. Thomas, 11. 
Scott, Sir Walter, 99, 100. 
Shakespeare, 2, 4, 6, 8, 17, 20, 21, 

26, 56, 85, 86, 100, 106, 109. 
SheUey, 7, 11,35,76, 114. 
Shelley, Mrs., 12, 114. 



Shenstone, 19, 34, 39, 57. 

Shields, Rev. Alexander, 34. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 2, 111. 

Skinner, Dr. S., 28. 

Smart, Mr. B. H., 51. 

Smith, Robert, 34. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney; 81, 95, 114. 

Smollett, 90. 

Southey, Robert, 3, 7, 11, 14, 24, 25, 

30, 34, 35, 39, 49, 50, 5«, 57, 58, 

71, 72, 73, 76, 81, 85, 91, 93, 95, 

113. 
Southwell, Rev. Robert, 17, 20, 64, 

114. 
Spenser, 20, 109. 
Sprat, Bp., 92, 93. 
Steele, Sir Richard, 2, 34, 39, 70, 82, 

103, 114. 
Sterne, Rev. Laurence, 3, 11, 20, 34, 

58, 60, 90, 96. 
Stratmann, Mr. F. H., 29. 
Swift, Dean, 65. 
Swinburne, Mr. A. C, 38. 
Talbot, Mr. H. Fox, 98. 
Talbot, Miss, 25, 34. 
Tarlton, Richard, 18. 
Taylor, John, 4, 6, 71. 
Taylor, William, 76, 85, 87. 
Terry, Rev. Edward, 1, 24. 
Thackeray, Mr. W. M., 103, 104, 

105, 114. 
Thirlwall, Bp., 31. 
Tilson, J., 3, 39. 
Todd, Archdeacon, 11, 32, 58, 63, 90, 

106. 
Tooke, Rev. Home, 39. 
Trench, Abp., 22. 
Udal,' Rev. Nicholas, 6. 
Verstegan, Richard, 71, 106, 118. 
Voltaire, 80. 
Walpole, Horace, 3, 24, 25, 39, 72, 

85, 87, 90, 114. 
Warburton, Bp., 80, 94, 114. 
Warton, Dr. Joseph, 11, 39. 
Warton, Rev. Thomas, 58. 
Watson, Rev. William, 2, 30. 
Weber, Henry William, 85. 
Webster, Dr. Noah, 51, 58, 90. 
Webster's editors. Dr., 24, 46, 51, 

56, 58, 61, 98, 105. 
Wedgwood, Mr. H., 106. 
Wey, M. Francis, 41. 
White, B., 93, 96. 
White, Mr. Richard Grant, 31,' f. 
White, Rev. Thomas, 34. 
Wilberforte, Bp., 11. 
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Wilkes, Jolin, 114. 

Wilkins, Bp., 94. 

Worcester, Dr. Joseph E., 46, 67, 90. 



Wordsworth, William, 4, 11, 20, 22, 

25, 35, 95. 
Wright, Mr. Thomas, 83. 



Bamabse Itinerarium (almost certainly 

by Richard Brathwait), 102. 
Bible, The, 5, 17, 18, 20, 25, 26, «5, 

86, 108, 109. 
Cardinalismo di Santa Ghiesa, II 

(translated by G. H.), 24, 69. 
Cassandra, 24. 
Eikon Basilike, 15, 72. 
French Academic, The (translated by 

T. B.), 97. 
Kyng Alysaunder, 85. 
Letters of Junius, The, 11, 75. 
Loyal Obserrator, The, 94. 
Pasquine in a Traunce (translated by 

W. P.), 2, 4, 71. 



Political Poems and Songs, 29. 

Prayer-Book, The, 5, 17, 18, 70. 

Rehgious Pieces in Prose and Verse, 
29. 

Reyelation to the Monk of Evesham, 
The, 29. 

Rogue, or The Life of Guzman de 
Alfarache, The, 56. 

Saturday Review, The, 86. 

Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence, The, 
34, 39. 

Story of Genesis and Exodus, The, 18. 

Tarlton's Jests, &c., 32, 60, 71. 

Transactions of the Philological So- 
ciety, The, 30. 



WORDS AND PHRASES. 



*«* Of the terms referred to as illustrations, the more common are not 

here indexed. 



A, Italian, &c., 50, 103. 

Academical, sb., 74. 

Accept, 12. 

Acciaence, 64. 

Accidential, 64. 

Accompanist, 61. 

Accredit, for credit, 107. 

Actual, for present, 75. 

Affable, 103. 

Affected, for appropri- 
ated, 104. ^ 

Affiliate, 77. 

Again, 83. 

Aged, 37. 

Agential, 65. 

Aggravate, for provoke, 
106. 

Agonist, 61. 

Agriculturalist, 57. 

Agriciilturist, 57. 

Ml the same, for never- 
theless, 110. 

Allow, for consent, 107. 

Almost, adj., 104. 

Alms, sing., 3. 

Alone, for all one, 5. 

Amends, sb. sing., 3. 

Amid, in prose, 110. 

Amongst many a, 22. 

Analyse, 54. 

Anecdote, v. a., 106. 

Angelry, for angels, 85. 

Another from, 21. 

Antagonist, 61. 

Any time, for constantly, 
&c., 104. 

Apartment, 8. 

Apoplectic, sb., 74. 

Apostate, v. n., 55. 

Apparition, for appear- 
ance, 104, 

Appropinquity, 105. 



Appropry,'55. 

Approve, 12. 

Arms, sb. sing., 4. 

Arrant, 9. 

Aside, for apart, 99, 110. 

Assassio, v. a., 65, 

Assizes, siog., 3. 

At all, misuse of, 107. 

At London, 104. 

At one, at onement, 5. 

Atonable, atone, atone- 
ment, 5. 

Attributive, for putative, 
106. 

Autograph, 46. 

Avocation, for vocation, 
105. 

Back and forth, 106. 

Back and forward, 105. 

Back of, 105. 

Baptise, 46. 

Bamumize, 54. 

Bastardize, 54. 

Beadsman, 6. 

Bedismal, v. a., 105. 

Begaudy, v. a., 105. 

Beggary, 85, 87, 107. 

Beguilty, v. a., 105. 

Belate, v. a., 105. 

Belike, 110. 

Belittle, v. a., 99, 105, 
110. 

Bellows, sb. sing., 3. 

Bemean, v. a., 105, 106. 

Beseech, v. n., 106. 

Besides, 83. 

Bestead with, 99, 110. 

Bestride, misuse of, 1].0. 

Bide, 65. 

Biggen, 114. 

Bigoted, 36. 

Slowed, 65. 



Bounteous, 71. 
Bountiful, 70, 107. 
Brake, 65, 69, 108. 
Branchery, for branches, 

85. 
Braziery, 86. 
Bridemaid, bride8maid,6. 
Bug, for insect, 104. 
Bumming, 99, 110. 
Bumperize, 54. 
Cablegram, 45. 
Cantonize, 56. 
Carrionize, 54. 
Catalogize, 60. 
Cattery, for cats, 85. 
Chaise, plu., 4. 
Character, v. a., 65. 
Chay, origin of, 4. 
Chicken, chickens, 30. 
Chirograph, 46. 
Chiromancer, 60. 
Christian, v. a., 65, 
Christianise, 46. 
Church, 30. 
Church -going bell, 4. 
Chymic, sb., 74. 
Citizenry, for citizens, 

85. 
Civilian, 9. 
Clang, for dung, 70. 
Clavers, 105. 
Clergyman, 73. ' 
Cliqueism, 59. 
Cloffgist, 107. 
Clubbist, 59. 
Colours, sb. sing., 4. 
Come, for become, 104. 
Commence, v. a., 38, 104. 
Commence, for begin to 

be, &c., 38, f. 
Commercialist, 58. 
Commou-illth, 84. 



^p 
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^1 


Oontwants far, 10. 


Deaf, T, a.. 66. 


Enow, (br aum^ flfc 


Corapuliflt, 67. 


Debushed, 106. 


Enquirifit. 67. 
Ent\wni«, 66. 


Conoliide, for resolTe, 


Demean, for disgrace. 


no. 


See., 104, 103, lOG. 


EathMB, 77. 


Conourrent,5b.,B*. 


Domitte, for death. lOfi. 


Eathiiiiaalic. ah., 74. 


Cond, condit, v. a., 76. 


DeiDocratical, sb., 74. 


Ephemeridefl, aing., 4. 


Cunducive, 61. 


Deodorize, 76. 


Epifiram, 48. 


CoDfectioDariua, 8fl.' 


Dereliclion, miauaa o^ 


Epiatler, 60. 


Conlectionary, confee- 


107. 


Epifltolitt, 61. 


tionerj, SB, f. 


DeWrme, So. 


Epitapher, 60. 
Eqaa^ y. a., 66. 


Coulbotiotiate, 86. 


Devaet, 66. 


Conft-utionet, 88. 


Deyelop. forreyeal, 106. 


Fqaalize. 36. 


Confi-ctionesE, 86. 


Developiat, 67. 


^Xt-'"'^^ 


CongtL^Baiond, 29. 


Diat>ram, 46. 


ConjW,B5, 


Diabt;i6(a, 61. 


Ere, in prwe, 110. 


Cpn^ennont. A., 64. 


Didrauhinu, 45. 


Errant, 9. 


Consequeiitinl, 64. 


Dictist, 61. 


Ethics, sing., 8. 




Differunt than. 21. 


Eveninalo, 77. f., SB, 82. 


Contenipomrj to, 19. 
Contingent, sb., 04. 


Diiferent to, iO*. 


Eventontion, 78, BO, 93. 


Diffged, 103. 


Eyerybody— their, 104. 


ControveraialiBt, 67. 


Dismrn, diifraph, 46. 
Dilemmii, 4a. 


Eyil, 83. 


Controversist, 58. 


Eiample, v.a..5r5. 


ControwrtiBt, 87, [., 92. 


Dioccjtto, sb.,38. 


Exccnia, 78, 108. 


Crayane, t. a. & u., 72, 


Directly, for aa soon as, 


Eiecntioner, 78. 


f., in. 


104, 106. 


Exigent, sb., 64. 


CoDTsnt, T. a. and n., 73. 


Disciplinist, 67. 


Eiorcist, 61. 






Experience, the retb, 31, 
f.. 62, 104, 106, 107, 




Discord, V. n., 105. 


ConrolB, 72. 


Di9folLowBlilp,v.a.,78,t 




Copennnto, S. 


Di»nially,tordisni«l,104. 


Eipenence, sb., 35. 


Copj'iit.how derived, S7. 




Espenence, sb. pin., 64. 


Corpe, eorpae, pin., 4, 


Diyngaiion, 106. 


Elpeneneed, part, adj., 


118. 


Diyine, adj. & sb., 7S. 


31. 'V'^B 


Cow-iuflt, 8. 


Donate, 76. f. 


Eiperiment, T, a. ft'd^H 


CoweUp, 6. 


Draadtiil, 26. 


^H 


CritisB, 36. 


Drolliat, 67. 




Crocker, 87. 


Eaeli, raiBBBe of, 107. 




CraukerT, 86, f. 


E^litorial, sb., 74. 


EspertiLS. 37. 


Crope. 70. 


Effectuate, 80, 02. 


Esponenlid,e3p«wnti«l, 


Cultite, 66. 




63. 


Curiositj, for novel cha- 


Effentuer, 92. 


Exponentitl, 64. ,„ ki 


racter, M. 


Bffcttuare, 92. 


Eitinct, V. a.. 66. h|H 


Cwriuus, tot obBerrablfl, 


EflsooiiB, 110. 


Extirp, ^^H 


Ac. as, f. 


Eitiior, how pronouncad. 


Exuyiale, 89. ^^^H 


CuriouBlT, for obsetv- 
ably, U. 24, f. 


BO. '^ 


Fairy, 86. ^^^M 


Eithfir, miansfl of, 110. 


Fantastic, sb., 74. ^^H 


Cpit, «. n., 76. 


Emaniitist, 67. 


Fat, T. a., 65. j] 


Cycle, miBuse of, 107. 


Emancipist, 67. 


PaTourizE, 66. 


Dap. Ibf dew, 69. 


Enibiaiii,T.a., 55. 


Fellowship, T. a., 78. f. 




Embryonic, embryotic. 


Fellonship, for MicietT, 


Dasb-boarf, dasher, for 


77. 


79. 


spkih-board, lOB. 




Felonry, for febna, 86. 
Fe!t 0^ for felt, 106. 




Englishry, 86, 106. 


Daw, y. a., 66. 


Engrave, Sec. how de- 




Davsman, 6. 


nrei. 02, 63. . 


lation, 77. IfJ 


DMd,v. u.,B5. 


EnsrayiBt,engrapliist,62. 


Fcstinate, 76, f. ^^^ 
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Firing, sh., 41. 

Firstlchop, 100. 

First-rate, 99, 100. 

Fisher, fisherman, 87. 

Fisherer, for fisher, 80. 

Fit, for ready, 104. 

Flat, V. a., 55. 

Fly, for flee, 104, 106. 

For, misuses of, 105, 107. 

Forward, 83. 

Frightful, 26. 

Fripper, fripperer, 30. 

Fruiterer, 30. 

Fulmine, 55. 

Funeral, funerals, 9. 

Galliar(Uze, 54. 

Callow, gallows, gal- 
lowses, 4. 

Gat, 65, 69, 108. 

Genies, genii, geniuses, 
3. 

G^omancer, 60. 

Geometer, how derived, 
60. 

Geometrize, how derived, 
66. 

Get, for become, 81, f. 

Giantry, for giants, 85. 

Gifts of prophecy, 17. 

Girlery, for girls, 85. 

Give out, for fail, 107. 

Glad, V. a., 55. 

Glass, how pronounced, 
50. 

Gluttonize, 54. 

Gormandize, 54. 

Got, gotten, 65, 69. 

Gownsman, 6. 

Gradate, 75, f. 

Grammatist, 61. 

Gratis, gratis dictum, 80. 

Grato, 80. 

Gratuit, gratuitement,80. 

Gratuito, 81. 

Gratuitous, gratuitously, 
79, f. 

Gratuitus, 79. 

Grocery, misuse of, 87. 

Grow, for become, 81, f. 

Harlotry, for harlot, 86. 

Harpist, 59. 

Hate, sb., in prose, 110. 

Hausmanniser, 54. 

Hazardize, 56. 

He, 85. 

Healthful, 70. 



Heaten, 114. 

Heathenize, 54. 

Helotry, for helots, 86. 

Help, for avoid, 82. 

Hen-egg, 6. 

Herdman, 6. 

Hereafter, for after that, 
109. 

Him, as nom., 85. 

Him, for his, 104, 107. 

Hinff, for hung, 70. 

Holden, 20. 

Holograph, 46. 

Holpe, 70. 

Hustings, 41. 

Hypocrize, 56. 

Idolater, how derived, 
60. 

Ill, adj., 74, 83, 100, 
108 

Illness, 83. 

lUth, 83. 

Illy, 83. 

Impertinent, 92. 

Implicit, 12, f. 

Impregn, 55. 

In view of, for in con- 
sideration of, 106. 

Incipere, 40. 

Inconvenient, sb., 64. 

Incurious, for uninter- 
esting, 24. 

Indefinity, 110. 

Independent upon, 19. 

Individual, sb., 18, 114. 

Inexperienced, 32. 

Infamonize, 56. 

Infantry, for infants, 85. 

Influence into, 19. 

Ingrave, how old, 62. 

Ingredience, plu., 64. 

Ingrediences, for in- 
gredients, 65. 

Inhabitance, plu., 64. 

Insect, etym. of, 5. 

Insurrect, 73. 

Interval between each, 
22. 

Inunde, 55. 

Irishry, 85. 

Is being done, &c., 53, 
103, 106, 107, 114. 

Its, 11. 

Jakes, sing., 3. 

Jargonist, 59. 

Jeopardize, 54. 



Jeopardy, etym. of, 55. ' 
Jewellery, 86. 
Jewelry, 85, f., 104. 
Joaillerie, 86. 
Joy, V. n., in prose, 110. 
Juvenile, sb., 74. 
Juxtapose, 75, f., 100. 
Juxtaposer, 76. 
Juxtaposit, 75. 
Kickshaws, 4. 
Kind, did his, 110. 
Kingship, 78, f. 
Kyriake, 30. 
Lady, for woman, 28. 
Lady, for wife, 104. 
Laid, for lay, 21. 
Landscapist, 59. 
Last, how pronounced, 

50. 
Lavish, 70. 
Lay, for lie, 102. 
Legendry, lor legends, 

86. 
Less, V. a., 55. 
Lesserer, for lesser, 30. 
Liable, 93. 
Libelist, 57. 
Liberal, adj., 70. 
Lie, V. n., 102. 
Lifeguardmen, 6. 
Lithographe, 43. 
Lithographer, 62. 
Lithographist, 62. 
Locate, 77. 
Long of, 21. 
Lot, 17. 
Loved, how pronounced, 

51. 
Ludicrous of, the, for 

the ludicrousness of, 

2L 
Machine, machinery, 87- 
Mad, V. a., 55. 
Magition, for magician, 

30. 
Major's — who, 105. 
Ma!ke a visit, 48. 
Mari, 88, 89. 
Marier, 89. 
Marization, 77. 
Marry, 88, f. 
Martyrize, 56. 
Master, misuse of, 107.,? 
Mastie, mastifl^, mastive, 

98. 
Mathematics, sing., 3. 





H^^^H 


^^B VbAbv, 


Notifving the people. 


>., ssT^^^M 


^^M Mean, meam. A.. 2, 66, 


107. 




^^M 


Notist, 67, 


^^^M 




Now-a-dttva, 6. 


I'eusionaTT, sb., 87. ^^^^| 




Nown, for pwn, 6. 


^^H MenBgorie, S&. 


Nub,nube,nupt,v,a.,89. 




^^^H MewH, mewaoB, 3, 


Nunrle, for uncle, S. 




^^H Military, SI. 


Nuptiate, 80. 


PerorL,'76.' ^^M 


^^B MiliUtc, 89, f. 


ObuoBry, sb.. 74. 


Perpetnal, 20. ^^ 


^^M MUiter, 91. 


Obnoxious, 92, f., 114, 


Perspicuity, fbt peispi- 


^H Militiate, 90. 


Obnoiiousneas, 93, B4. 


caeily, 105. 


^H Miniardize. 51. 


ObnoiiUB, 92. 


Petitionist. 67- 


^^^B MiuionaiT, miiaioneT, 


Occurrent, sb., fl*. 


PhiloBophic, sb., 73. 


^^K 


Odds, sing., 3. 


PhiloBOpliy, T. n., 55. 


^^H Manogram. 45. 


Of, for hy, 107- 


Phiaition, for phjsioian. 




Off, 100. 


80. 


^^B MonthlT, sb.. 7«. 


Olden, y. R. 4 n., 105. 


Photogram, 47. 


^^1 Moreover, 


On tLe street, &o., 106, 




^^H Modonist, ST. 


107. 




^^H Moughte, 70. 
^^H MucGwhnt, 110. 


On ibfll Bccount, misuse 




of, 18. 


Photographing, for pho- 


^^H MulctrssH, 1D7. 


Once, ones, 6. 


tograph, sb„ 61. 


^^H Multiple, for mamfold, 


One— his 107. 


Photographist, 69. ^^_ 


^^M 


One with another, 107- 


Photographize, SU^^^H 


^^H Munifleent, 70. 




Photogrsye, 61. ^^^^^1 


^^H Uiuicioner, for loasi- 


21,' 107. 


ffir;.ti?'^B 


^^H dBD, 30, 


Only good enough to be. 


^^H Muiidon, for moBician, 


lOS 


Play-might. IIO. '^^^^^ 


^^B 


Orate, 76, f. 


PleDty,forp!entifal,IOO. " T 


^^H Mutual tean, &e., 105, 


Orgy, 4. 


105. 1 


^^H 


Otiosity. 105. 


Politics, eing., 3. 1 


^^H Napery, 86. 


I'sina, sb. sing., 3. 


Pulitizc, 56. 1 






Populatory. 107. 1 




phi.t. 61. 






Pimegyrio, ab., 7*. 


Poulter, poulterer, 30. 1 




Panegyrist, 61. 


FmcticaliBt, 58. ' - J 






Pmotician, 29. ^^^J 


^^K NeoGssite, 65. 


Pantograpber, 60. 


Practist, ,^^^H 


^^H N^oeseiter, 93. 






^^^H necromancer, hoir de- 


Paragraphist, 59. 




^^H liTcd, 60. 


Parallelogram, 43, 46. 


Precedent, sb.. 64/^^^H 


^^H Needs, adv., 6. 


Paralyse, 64. 




^^^H Neither, bo<r pro- 


Paristionai, 29. 


tial, 64. 


^^^H nooseed, 50. 




Predieated, for grounded, 


^^H Neither, misuse of, 110. 


Parlour, for drawins- 


106. 


^^H Neither— rido, 106. 


locm, 48. 


Prolal, 106. 


^^H Nethar, v. a., 106. 


Parodizo, 67. 


Prasidt-ntal, 63, 


^H ^e'">< 


Parscu, 27. 


Pr&idental, 64. 


^H Nine, 


Part with, for part from. 




^^P No, Noe, Noy, 17, 18. 


106. 


Presidential campaign. 


^" Ho nolhor, S. 


Partake, 104. 




1 Nohow, 109. 


Parties, for peraoos, 101. 


Presidcntiel. 64. 


Nonce, fot tlie, 6, 


Pastor, how pronounced, 


PresuKni, 63. 


1 None8,orig:nal of nonce, 


50. 


Primary, for primer, B7. 
Proceed, r. n., techuioal 


1 «■ 


Pastoral, sb., 74. 


^H Nonsensical, 61. 


Pastry, 86, f. 


use of, 40. -^H 
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^^1 


' ftoaigal, adj., 70. 


Ebymist, 67. 

Riches, aing. and pin.. 3. 


8obarizfi,54. ^^^1 


Prodigate,T. it.,106. 




Profuse. 70. 


Kidicule. for ridiculoua- 


Sophist, 61. ^^^H 


Ppogramme, 46. 


nesa, 21,105. 


Sort.sb., ^^^H 


PromiBB, for engage, 105. 


Biotry, for rioters, 86. 




Prophet, 17. 


EirabUis, 73,101,102. 


Spake, 66, 108. ^^^H 




Risible, 73, 101. 


BparsitT, 107. ^^^H 


Proprietary, for pro- 


HiTsl, T. a., 67. 


Specialist, 58. ^^^H 


prietor, 87. 


Rivalize, 67. 


SpecCate, 76. ^^^| 


ProBelytize, 66. 


Eivalrv, rivalship, 87. 


SpeoulatUt, 67. ^^^| 




Rode, for ridden, 21. 


Bpeculist, 67. ^^^1 


l-roYBii, 73. 


Rupt. V. a-, 70. 




Pry, for pri:!e, 106. 


Rusty, for restj, 88. 


^^^H 


Satirte, sb., 74, 


Spoke, (or epoken, 100. ^^^H 


PuJ5e^sb.pin.,'4. 


Scandal, t. a., 65. 


Stabbiat, 50. ^^^H 




Schemiat, 67. 


^^^^H 




Stliism-shop, 24. 


67. ^^^^^^1 


Qofationiat; S7. 


Scrnpuliie. 56. 


Steepla-house, 24. ^^^^H 




Scunner, 99, 110. 


SterengrBm, ^^^^^| 


HasCHlity. (or raacala, 78. 




Stereoljper, 62. ^^^^^H 


Kaacalry, for rascEils, »5. 




Stlr^otypenr, 62. ^^^^H 


Ratbcr, how pronounced. 




Stereotypist, 62. ^^^^^H 
Stews. Kb. sin^.. 3. ^^^H 


SI. 


Seen, for rereed, 37- 




Bcigniorije, 64. 


Stomach, for eioken, 107. ^^^H 




Sensation, 18. 


Stop, for stay, 104. ^^^H 




Sequent, ab., 6*. 


Str^^t, V. a., ^^H 




Sermon, t. n., 66. 


Strangely, for strange, ^^^^1 


Beciprocal, misuse of,21. 


Sflrpcntry, for eerponts, 


^^^M 


Ecfloiumeuee, for begin 


86. 


8trE«l.v.ii., 105. ^^^1 


■new to be, 38. 


Ssrritude, for service. 


Strength, v. a., 56. ^^^H 


Kecoyer a ihocfc, 104. 


103. 


Stndentry, for atudenls, ^^^^H 


Ead-topist, 39. 
EB«ud,intliis,Ao.,llO, 


Set. for at. 102. 


^^^1 


Setfl, the sun, 108. 


Subject, adj., 83. ^^^H 


Begrettable, miBuse of, 


Sottle, for pay, 106. 




107. 


Sow, for sowed, 69. 




Beliable, 100. 106. 


BhaU, 49. 


SyllogiBt, 61. ^^^M 


Bemarlc, for diBtinfui&h. 
105. 


Sharp, Y. a., 66. 
Shew,forshovtod,66,68. 


Sympatliy for, to., 19. ^^^^M 
Synonymous to, 19. ^^^^H 


fiepudinle. 96, f. 


Shined, 108. 


Taberaaclo, ^^H 


Ripudier, B5. 


Shootiat, 69. 


Tabtmacle-gas, 24. ^^^^H 


Eepudj. 0-6. 


Short, V. a., 6B. 


Tabemacular, 24. ^^^^H 


RestiB, 97. 


Shortcomings, 24. 


Tatkatice, ^^^H 


Eestif. 98. 


Should, 49. 


Tangenlal. tangential. ^^^^1 


Seem, 98. 


Shrabbery, 86, 87, 106. 


^^H 




Shruok, for shrieked, 69. 


Tangentiel, 64. ^^^M 


HwtiYB, 86, f. 


Signal. T. a., 66. 


Telegram, ^^H 


EestiTeneBs, 86, f. 


Signalize, for signal. 66. 


T616gramme, 47. ^^^H 


Bestivus, 98. 


Signalize, for testLfy,107. 


Telegraph, the yerb, 47. ^^H 


Kesty, 97, 98. 


Sit, 102. 


^^^H 


Heaurrect, 73,111. 


Sittea. 65, 69. 


Telegraph, ab., 43, 60. ^^^1 


BosurrectionUt, 73. 


eiBTery, SB. 87. 


Telegrapheme. 43. ^^^^H 


Eesurrectionize, 73. 


Sluegardize. 61. 


Telegrapher, 43, 50. ^^^H 


Rmr, 97. 


Telegraphist, 69. ^^^B 


Keyelations, the. IS. 


Snew, snown, 66. G9. 


Tekgraphy, 43. ^^^^H 


Bhupaoder. 58. 


Bo abaulutely, to., 110. 


Telepomp, ^^^^^H 
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Than whom, 84. 

Thanks, sb. sing., 4. 

That, for in that, &c., 
21, 110. 

That, for with which, 
107. 

The, superfluous, 105. 

Themer, 60. 

Then after, 109. 

Thereafter, 18, 107, 108, 
109. 

Thereby, for near to that, 
109. 

Therefore, misuse of, 48. 

This, too, 83. 

Throwed, 65. 

Tidings, sing., 4. 

Till, for before, 107. 

Timist, 59. 

Toadyism, 59. 

Tobacconist, for tobacco- 
smoker, 59. 

Touch-line, 64. 

Trad, tradit, v. a., 75. 

Trinketry, for trinkets, 
85. 

Truism, 59. 



Turb, V. a., 76. 

Unaccount, unaccount- 
able, 77. 

Unexperienced, 32. 

Unrepent, unrepentable, 
77. 

Unrivaledest, 107. 

Upholster, upholsterer, 
30. 

Upholstery, 86. 

Upon a street, 107. 

Valetry, for valets, 85. 

Vassalry, for vassals, 86. 

Versed, &c., 37. 

Vert, V. a., 76. 

Veterinary, 96. 

Vilipend, 105. 

Villagery, for villages, 
85. 

Villanize, 54. 

Vocate, 75, f. 

Waggonry, for waggon, 
86. 

Walkist, 59. 

Wantonize, 54. 

Warrantize, 54. 

"Watch's hand, 6. 



VTay, for weigh, 107. 

Wed, for weeded, 69. 

Well, for welfare, 84. 

Wenchen, for wenches, 
69. 

What, superfluous, 21. 

WT)at, &c., how pro- 
nounced, 51. 

Which, 49. 

Whilom, 110. 

White-teethed, 106. 

Who, for which, 8, 22. 

Whom, for which, 8. 

Whose, for of which, 6. 

Will, the verb, 49. 

Witness, for see, 104, 
106, 107. 

Witticism, 54, 62. 

Witticize, 54. 

Wizardize, 54. 

Womanize, 55. 

Would, 48, 107. 

Wretched, 36. 

Ymagerie, ymagirie, ym- 
agoure, 85. 

Young person, for young 
woman, 105. 
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